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PEKIN DEEB IN BUMMER DBE88. 

An «xunple of the white spotted tyiie of ooloration so oommon among herblToroos niammali. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T he welcome accorded to 
“The Living Ihices of 
Mankind/’ of which the present 
work is the natural extension, 
would be a practical encourage- 
ment, if such were needed, to 
treat of the Living Races of 
Animals in like fashion. Rut 
the interest now taken in 
Natural History is of a kind 
and calibre never previously 
known, and any work which 
presents the w’onders of the 
Animal World in a new or 
clearer form may make some 
claim to the ai)proval of the 
})ul)lic. Tlie means at the 
disposal of those responsible 
for the following pages are, by 
mere lapse of time, greater 
than those of their predecessors. 
Every year not only adds to 
the stock of knowledge of the 
denizens of earth and ocean, 
but increases the facilities for 
presenting their forms and 
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By^emiiMion o/Btrr Cad Hngmltcck] IHambui'tj, 

NEGBO BOY AND APES. 

An interesting picture of a Negro boy, with a young Chlmimnxee (left side of figure) and 
young Orang-utan (right elde of figure), 
i 
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sunrouTidings piotorially. Pliotogniphy applied to the illustration of the life of beasts, birds, 
fishes, insects, corals, and plante is at once the most attractive and the most correct form of 
illustration. In the following pages it will be used on a scale never ecpialled in any previous 
publication. A\'ithout straining words, it may be said that the subjects photogniphed have been 
obtained from every ^lart of the world, many of them from the most distant islands of the 
Southern Ocean, the great barrier reef of Australia, the New Zealand hills, the Indian jungle, 
the South African veldt, and the rivers of British Columbia. Photographs of swimming fish, 
the flying bird, and of the leaping sjilmon will be reproduced as accurately as those of the large 
carnivora or the giant ungulates. In accordance with the example now being set by the 

Museum of Natural History, the 



living breeds of domesticated 
aninifils will also find a i>lace. 

The time and expenditure 
employed in illustration will 
be equalled by the attention 
given to the descriptive j)or- 
tion of the work. The Editor 
will have the assistance of 
specialists, eminent alike in 
the world of science and 
practical discovery. IMr. K. C. 
Selous, for cxam|>le, will deal 
with tlic African Lion and tlie 
Elephants, and other sportsmen 
with t he big game of t he Dark 
Continent. Mr. W. Saville-Kent, 
the author of “The (ireat 
Barrier Beef of Australia,” will 
treat of the Marsupials of Aus- 
tralia and the Be))tilia; Sir 
Herbert Maxwell will yrrite oti 
the Salmonidjp, and Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo on the Whales and other 
CetAcea of the deep seas ; 
while Mr. It. Lydekker, Dr. 




Bowdler Sharpe, Mr. W. F. 
Kirby, and other specialists 
have kindly agreed to supervise 


the work. Where possible the 

Syp^iuior. V Herr UnOam lHm.l.ur,. illustrations will shoW the CreHr 

SKELETOKS OF MAN ANIl OOBJLLA. 

This photngmph nhows the rem^rhable Hiniilarltj In the itrnctnre of the hniiinn frame tureS in their liatural SUrrOUnd* 
(left) and (bat of the porilla (right). This gorilU hniiiiened to he a iMsrticiilarly largo . j • ii xi. 

eiieoiniun ; the man was of ordinary height, and in ail CaSeS tilQ 





Phuiubj/U, Waimnagk JVvOHler d; JSon] 


BKA-BWALLOWS. 


Fioni il.eir long wiiis>, forkad tail, auJ lliglit, the Terns ure iiopulurly called Bea>swallows. 


[C/iMter. 
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Photo hy Ottomar AmchuU] [JHerlin. 

AFUICAN LEOPAUD. 

Au example uf the blaok^epotted t7)ie ttf ooluratiun lo prevalent in 
Carnivora. 


photographic portraits of the animals will, by 
the nature of things, present true and living 
liiftures, in idace of the often curiously 
incorrect and distorted objects, tlie jiroduct 
of illustrators' fancy rather than tlie record 
of facts, not infrequently seen in previous 
illustrated natural histories. 

It is ]>ossible that while tliese ])age8 are 
in the press discoveries of new' animals may 
be made, or living representatives of creatures 
supi)osed to be extinct may be discovered.* 
One band of explorers is engaged in seek- 
ing on the jdains of South America for 
recent remains and possible survivors of the 
giant ground-sloths. Another expedition is 
engaged, in the island of Java, in an even 
more interesting quest, (ireat as is the 
difference between evi*n the lowest human 


intelligence and the mind of the man-like 
apes, the likeness both in form and action of 
the latter to man has never failed to suggest 
that there may have existed, or may even 
still exist, a luglier anthroiK>id ape nearer 
to the human being than those now known. 
The idea has taken shape in the term “ the 
missing link.” The phrase is misleading in 
itself. Such a creature would be no more 
a link in the descent of man than one im- 
lierfectly developed limb of a tree is a link 
between the other branches and the stem. 
But it was always x^ossible that we might 
find another branch which had attained a 
higher type than those terminating in the 
gorilla or chimpanzee. Hecent search seems 
to have discovered tlie remains of such a 
creature. 


EAST AFttlCAN QIBAFFE. 

Thi« pbntogruph wuh taken in tho wilds of Africa by Lord Detuiiiore, 
and Mb<iWH tlie atiiiiiul ut liuiiic. Thu tree 1m u luiiiioea, on the io]i Hhoota of 
which Ibu giraffe habitual ly 


* Since thia was in type, Sir Harry Johnston lias rejKjrted U»e existence in the Con^ro forest, on tin* borders of 
TT.rnTirb of P Inrt^e ubkiiowii type of ruminant, the Akapi of the natives. 
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mid hif IV. HavUU’Kmt, [Oroydoa. 

FLYIKG-FOX. 

Tbiti but, wltidi i« u native ot Austrulia (wbere it was |ihutogruiihed), is ceiiiiuouly culled the FJytng>fox. Great fluoke sot out ut HunMt 
from the foi’cst to feud upon tbe indigenous fruits, such an that of the native fig. 

In the island of Java, near one of the homes of the man-like apes of to-day, a 
naturalist, M. Dubois, employed by the Dutch Government, excavated some fossil-bearing gravels 


on a ri\’er called the Solo. These gravels 
belong to a period when civilised man, at 
any rate, did not exist.. In t hem he found a 
great quantity of bones of inainmals and of 
jireliistoric crocodiles. There wore no iierfect 
skeletons, and it was fairly plain that the 
bodies of the creatures bad been flt>ate(l down 
the river, and there pulled to pieces by the 
crocodiles, just as they are in India to-day. 
In this place, lying within a distance of 
about fifteen yards from eacli other, he made 
an extraordinary discovery of animal remains. 
This was no less than the top of the skull 
of a creature much liiglier in development 
than the chimpanzee or gorilll^ but lower 
than the lowest type of human skull. Near 
it were also found two of the teeth and 
one of the bones of the thigh. The thigh 



Photo hy F. 0, Ajhilo, F.Z.$, 

DOLPHINS. 

This photogniiih wiis taken in mid-ofetin, and uiiowr a ooupld of doli»iiins 
fiillowittg a uliip ocroiii tiie AtLuitio. 
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bone resembles very nearly 
that of a man, though Dr. 
Virchow, whom Englishmen 
remember in connection with 
the fatal illness of the German 
Emix^ror I'rederick, considered 
it did not differ from that of 
one of the gibbons. The 
inference is that the creature 
walked \ and this fact 

is recorded in its scientific 




La 






PAoto by FraLMi ^atutnj 


A IIACPY FAMILY. 


IFUntnct, 


Uyarna, tiger, and lionn living in ttinity->a remarkable itrnof of tlieir tamer's ]iuwi‘r. In 
the same ii:irk at Hamburg, belonging to llerr Uugunbouk, are also bears, dogs, leuiiards, and 
luimas, all loose ti^Uuir. 




As regards the skull, some ^ ''' 

specialists in antliropology said 
that it was that of u large 

Uynma, tiger, and lions living in amity->a remarkable iirnof of tlieir tamer's jiuwer. In 
of a kind of gibbon (a long- the same iiark at Hamburg, belonging to Herr Uagunhouk, are also bears, dugs, leuiiards, and 

luiiuas, all loose ti^Uuir. 

armed, upright-walking ape, 

described later), of a -higher anthropoid ai)o,” and of a low type of man. Finally, Dr. 
Cunningham, the able secretary of the Eoyul Irish Zoological Society, said it resembled tliat 
of a inicrocephalou.s idiot.” It is rather strange if tlie remains of the first and only man 

found ill the I^iwer Pleistocene should 
happen to he those of a microcephalous 
idiot, for out of many millions of men born 
there are perliaps only one or two of this 
tyjie. Com]»ared with the head of any 

brain-holding power is about' five to three 
r . ^ ^ compared with the skull of a gorilla, and 

two to one compared with that of a 
chimpanzee, 

' ^ ^ - There is a tradition in Sumatra that 

man-like ajies exist, of a higher cliaracter 
than the orang-utan. Pending the discovery 
of more remains, the following extract ig 
y worth quoting, as giving shape to current 

, ^ ^ ^ ideas about such creatures both here and 

among the Malays. They take form in a 
^ ’ very curious and interesting book, called 

^ ^ j “The Prison of Weltevreden,” written by 

- - Walter M. Gibson in the middle of the last 

ELEPHANTS. century. His story is that he was kei>t in 

Tbia ij« anuthar of Lord DclumeroH Eaa:^ African phutograiilM, and . ^ * 

ahowa a couple of wild elapbauu iu tha open. pi’ison at eltevToden, in Javo, by the Dutch 


ELEPHANTS. 

Tbia ij« anothar of Lord DclumeroH Eaa!; African pbutograpba, and 
ahowa a couple of wild elapbauU iu tba open. 


fc%V.< 
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after leading a life of adventure and enquiry 
among the islands of the South Atlantic 
and Indian Ocean ; that he came in his 
own small vessel to the Malay Archipelago, 
and spent some time in the interior of 
Sumatra, where he saw apparent evidences 
of aemi-huTnan beings. He saw the orang- 
utans in their native forest, and noted that 
they were covered with red hair, and was 
surprised at the slowness of their move- 
ments. Among some men engaged in 
building a stable for the rajii, he saw “a 
dark form, tall as a middle-sized man, 
covered with hair, that looked soft and 
flowing; the arms, liands, legs, and feet 
seemed well formed, like the Malays’ ; the 
body was straight, and easily bore, on the 
right shoulder, the yoke of two heavy 
panniers filled with material for the build- 
ing which was going on.” Gibson says that 
‘‘ tlie eyes were clearer, the nose fuller, i 



By ptraiiuion €if tilt Hon. WolUr Roihochild] [Tting. 

GIANT TOBTOISE. 

This photograph of Mr. Waiter Roihaohild riding on one of hie Inigo 
tortoiseB gives a good idea of the relative aises of one of tlie ** giant tortoiaes" 
and a human being. 

d the lips thinner than those of the common 




Photo by Fratdli Alinari] 


A GROUP OP CEOCODILIANS. 


A wonder of modem aninml-training. The photograph shows a number of living crocodllians with their trainer. 

exhibition in Florence for some year* iwet, and are still to be seen there. 


iPknnet, 

They have been op 
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Malay, but the mouth was wide, 
the lips protruding, and a chin 
formed no part of its hairy face; 
yet it was pleasantly human in 
ex])ression,” much more so than the 
dirty, mottle-faced coolies and lascars 
lie had seen. We quote the ac- 
count, as showing, if true, that 
Gibson saw an anthropoid ape taiight 
to work. 

It may be a mere coincidence, 
but it is nevertheless somewhat 



remarkable that the two great black 
inan-like apes, the chiini»anzee and 
the gorilla, inhaliit the same con- 
tinent as some of the blackest races 
of mankind, while the red orang- 
utan is found in countries where 
the yellow-skinned Malay races of 
man are indigenous. 


SOMALI ZEBRAS. 'jlie fjHcial thanht of tlif Eflitor and 
Tiiiu i* a jihotograjih of a proup of zebras taken in Africa by Dclaincre, and gives Puhliahrvs are duv to a great wnnij 
eoiiic idcji of the surroumlirii; ctiuntry, where they live in hajipy freedom. nafaralijttf and ioologhU for the vahtahle 

hrlp ttieg have given tOf and the mtered 
they have taken in, thi» work while it has been in 2^^** pn rat ion. Xo doubt, before the romplete work is published, a 
great many more natnes will be added to the list, but meanwhile grateful acknowledgment should he made to the following 
Iler Grace the JJuehvss of Bedford, who has kindly allowed many of her Jine jdiotographs to be reproduced in these 
pages; the Hon. Walter Jtothsehild, M.P., for the splendid collection of photographs taken espeeially for him in all 
parts of the world; Lord Dclamere, for several unique photographs taken with a telephoto lens during his celebrated 
expedition to Africa; Major Xott, h\Z.S..for the use of his seientifiv series of animal photographs ; l)r. It. W. Shufeldf, 


of Washington, for many photoyraphs of fish and other 
animals in their natural surroundings ; Mr. ir. Saville^ 
Kent, F.Z.S., F.L.S., for the gfhotograj/hs taken by him 
while in Australia; Mr, Lewis Medland, F,X,S.,for the 
use of his singularly conqdete set of animal jthotograjfhs ; 
Herr Carl llagenheck, of Hamburg, for permission to 
use his gdiotographs of some extremely rare specimens 
of animals which from time to time hare found a tem^ 
porary home at his wonderful Thierpark; the Trustees of 
the British Museum, for permission to 2>hoto’jra pk some 
of thxir animals; Professor K. Ray Lankester, Director 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Musenm; 
and the Zoological Society, for permissum to 
graph some of the animals. A nd also to Herr Otiomar 
Anschutz, of Berlin; Mjessrs, Bond if Grover, of the 
Sdwlastus Photographic Co, ; Signor Alinari, of Florence ; 
Messrs, Kerry Jjf Co. and Mr, Henry King, of Sydney ; Mr, 
Charles Knight; Mr, J. ir. McLellan ; Messrs. Charles 
and William Reid; Messrs. A, S, Rudlaud ^ Sons; 
and Messrs, York 4 * Sons, for permission to reproduce 
their photographs. 




Photo hy J)r. R, W. Shufeldt] [ Washington. 

SUK-FISU. 

Thill i)hotogru]ih was taken tbnmgh the water by Dr. R. W. Rhnfeldt, who 
has made a siieoiality ni thin kind of photogmphy. 
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CHAPTER I. 


APES, MONKEYS, AND LEMURS. 
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Photo by Fratelli Alinati, Florenee. 
ABABIAK BABOON. 


THE MAN-TJKE APES. 

Tijk Chimpanzee. 

O F all the great apes the Chimpanzee most closely api^roaches 
iiuin in bodily structure and appearance, although in height 
it is less near the human standard than the gorilla, 5 feet 
being ])r()l)ably that of an adult male. 

Several races of this aj)e are known, among them the True 
Chimpanzee and the Hald Chimpanzee. The varieties also include 
the Kulo-karuba, described by Du Chaillu, and the Soko, discovered 
by Livingstone, who (*onfounded it with the gorilla. Hut the 
variations in neitlier of these are sufficiently imiK)rtant to justify 
their being ranked as species. 

The first authentic mention of the chimpanzee is found in 
“The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell,” an English sailor 
taken j)risoner by the Portuguese in 1590, who lived eighteen 
years near Angola. He speaks of two apes, the Pongo and 
the Enjocko, of which the former is the gorilla, the latter the 
chimpanzee. The animal was first seen in Eurojie in 1641, and 
described scientifically fifty-eight years later, but we ore , indebted 
' 1 
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to Dr, Savage, a missionary, for 
our first account of its habits, 
in 1847. 

I'lie chimpanzee, like the 
gorilla, is found only in Africa. 
Tlie range includes West and 
Central Equatorial Africa, from 
the Gambia in the north to near 
Angola in the south, while it 
occurs in the Niam-Niain country 
to the north-west of the great 
lakes, and has been discovered 
recently in Uganda. The new 
Uganda Eailway, Avhicli will open 
out the great lakes to the east, 
will bring English travellers well 
wit hin reach of the nearest haunt 
of these great apes. It is on 
the likeness and difterence of 
their form and sliape to those of 
man that the attention of the 
world has been mainly fixed. 

The chimpanzee is a heavily 
built animal, with chest and arms 
of great power. The male is 
slightly taller than the female. 
The crown is depressed, the chin 
receding, tbe ridges which over- 
hang the eye-sockets more 
prominent than in man, less so 
than in the gorilla. The nose 
has a short, bridge, and a flat 
extremity. The car is large, and 
less human than that of the gorilla. 
The hands and feet are comparatively long ; the digits are, excei)t the thumb and great toe, joined 
by a web. The arms are short for an ape, reaching only to tlie knees, 'j'he teeth are similar 
to those of man, and the canines of oidy incKlerate size. Tlie chimpanzee has thirteen pairs of 
ribs, and, like man, has a suggestion at the end of the vertebrjje of a rudimentary tail. It 
walks on all-four.s, with the backs of its closed fingers on the ground, and can only stand upright 
by clasping its hands above its head. The skin is of a reddish or brown flesh-colour, the hair 
black, with white patches on the lower part of the face. The bald chirnjianzee has the top, 
front, and sides of the face bare, exceedingly large ears, thick lips, and black or brown hands 
and feet. 

The chimpanzee’s natural home is the thick forest, where tropical vegetation ensures 
almost total gloom. But near l/)aiigo it frequents the rnountjiins near the coiust. It is a 
fruit-feeding animal, sjiid to do much damage to plantations, but the bald race, at all 
events in captivity, takes readily to flesh, and the famous “Sally” whicli lived in the Zoo for 
over six years used to kill and eat pigeons, and caught and killed rats. Tlie male chimi)anzee 
builds a nest in a tree for his family, and sleeps under its shelter; when food becomes scarce 
in the vicinity, a move is made, and a new nest built. This ape lives either in separate families 
or communities not exceeding ten in number, and is monogamous. 

As to the animars courage, it is difficult to get accurate information, as the sins of the 



Photo by SchoUutic Photo. 6'o,] 


Grun. 


‘•JEXXy,” THE W’ELL-KNOWX CHIMPANZEE AT THE ZOO. 

A VEItV CHARACTi:JiISTlC I’OSE. 

la thii picture the roiinded ear, buiuan-like wtiiikltfs on the forehead, and length of 
the toe* should he noted. 
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gorilla and baboon have often been lai<l on its shoulders, and information derived from natives 
is usually untrustworthy. Apijarently the ehimi)anzee avoids coming into collision with man, 
although, when attjicked, it is a formidable antagonist. Tales of chimpanzees kidnapping 
women and children need stronger evidence than they have yet obtained. The natives kill 
this ape by spearing it in the back, or by driving it into nets, where it is entangled and easily 
disiKitclied. According to IJvingstoiie, the soko, as the chimpanzee is called in East Central 
Africa, kills the leoi)ard by biting its paws, but falls an easy i)rey to the lion. 

In captivity it is docile and int.elligent, but usually foils to stand a northern climate for 
more than a few months. It is easily taught to wear clothes, to eat and drink in civilised 
fashion, to understand what is said to it, and reply with a limited vocabulary of grunts. 
Sally learnt to count iierfectly up to six, and less perfectly to ten; she could also distinguish 
white from any colour, but if other colours were presented her she failed, apparently from 
colour-blindness. Of this ajie the late Dr. G. J. Romanes wrote with something more than the 
enthusiasm of a cl(‘vcr man pursuing a favourite theme : “ Her intelligence was conspicuously 
display (*d by the remarkable degree in 


which she was able to understand the 
meaning of s])oken language— a degree 
fully equal to that jiresented by an 
infant a few months before emerging 
from infancy, and therefore higher than 
that which is presented by an* brute, so 
far at least as T have evidence ro show.” 
Itoinanes here speaks mily^ be it noticed, 
of ability to understand human si)eech — 
not to tuink and act. Rut this is in 
itself a great mark of intelligence on 
hum, an lines, Having enlisted the 
co-operat ion of the keepers, 1 recpiested 
them to ask the ai)e repeatedly for one 
straw, two straws, three straws. These 
she was to i»ick up and hand out from 
among the litter of her cage. No 
constant order was to be observed in 
making these requests ; but whenever 
she handed a number not aske<l for her 
offer was to be refused, while if she 
gave the proper number her otVer was 
to be accei)ted, and she was to receive 
a piece of fruit in i)ayment. In this 
way the ape had learnt to associate these 
three numbers with the names. As 
soon as the animal understood what was 
required, she never failed to give the 
number of straws asked for. Her educa- 
tion was then completed in a similar 
manner from three to four, and from 
four to five straws. Sally rarely made 
mistakes up to that number ; but above 
five, and up to ten, to which one of 
the keepers endeavoured to advance her 
education, the result is uncertain. It is 
evident that she understands the words 
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Photo by 0, IV, Wilton A Cl9., Ltd,\ {Abvrdun, 

JL YOUNG CHIMPANZEE. 

Thii excellent photograph, bj Mi^or Nott, F.Z.S., la partiottlurly good, m 
ihowing the manner in which theie animala uae their hands and feet. 
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seven, eight, nine, and ten to betoken 
nuinl^rs higlier than those below them. 
When she was asked for any number above 
six, she always gave some number over six 
and under ten. She sometimes doubled over 
a straw to make it present two ends, and 
was supposed (thus) to hasten the attain- 
ment of her task.” liy no means all the 
chimpanzees are so patient as Sally. One 
kept in the Zoological (lardens for some 
time made an incessant noise by stamjiing on 
the back of the Iwx in which it was confined. 
It struck this with the flat of its foot while 
hanging to the cross-bar or ])er(*h, and made 
a jwodigious din. This seems to lu»ar out 
the stories of chimpanzees assembling and 
drumming on logs in the Central African 
forests. 

The Gorilla. 

The name of this enormous ape has been 
known since 450 B.c. Hanno the (!)artha- 
ginian, when off Sierra 1-ieone, met with wild 
men and women whom the interpreter called 
Gorillas. The males escaped and flung stones 
from the rocks, but several females were 
captured. These animals could not have Ix'en 
gorillas, but were j)robably baboons. Andrew 
Battell, already mentioned, descriiied the gorilla under the name of Pongo. He says it is like 
a man, but without understanding even to jait a log on a fire; it kills Negroes, and drives 
off the elephant with clubs ; it is never taken alive, but its young are killed with j)oisoned 
arrows; it covers its dead with boughs. Dr. Savage described it in 1847. l^ater Du Chaillu 
visited its haunts, and his well-known book relates how he met and killed several sj)ecimens. 
But Mr. Winwood Reade, who also went in quest of it, declared that Du Chaillu, like himself, 
never saw’ a live gorilla. Von Koppenfels, however, saw a family of four feeding, besides 

shooting others. The late Miss Kingsley met several, one of whicli was killed by her 
elephant-men. 

The gorilla has a limited range, extending from 2'" north to 5" south latitude in West 
Africa, a moist overgrown region including the mouth of the Gaboon River. Ilowr far east it 
is found is uncertain, but it is known in the Sierra del Cristal. In 1851-52 it was seen in 
considerable numbers on the coast. 

The gorilla is the largest, strongest, and mo.st formidable of the Primates. An adult male 
is from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet high, heavily built, with arms and chest of extraordinary 
power. The arms reacdi to the middle of the legs. The hands are clumsy, the thumb short, 
and the fingers joined by a w’eb. The neck scarcely exists. The leg has a slight calf. The 
toes are stumpy and thick; the great toe moves like a thumb. The head is large and 
receding, with enormous ridges above the eyes, which give it a diabolical appearance. The 
canine teeth are develoi)ed into huge tusks. The nose has a long bridge, and the nostrils 
look downwards. The ear is small and rnan-like. 

In colour the gorilla varies from deep black to iron-grey, with a reddish tinge on the 
head ; old animals become grizzled. The outer hair is ringed grey and brown ; beneath it is 
a woolly growth. The female is smaller — not exceeding 4 feet 6 inches— and less hideous, as 



Photo by A. a. hmUand A Sont, 

HKAD OF MALE GORILLA. 

This ii « ])boto(rra|ih of one of tb« fintt fsorillms ever brought to England. 
It wae sent hy the famous M. dn Chaillu. 
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the canines are much smaller, and the ridges above the eyes are not noticeable, a feature 
common also to the young. 

Timid, superstitious natives and credulous or untrustworthy travellers have left still wraj)ped 
in mystery many of the habits of this mighty ape, whose fever-stricken, forest-clad haunts 
render investigation always diffi(;ult, often impossible. Many tales of its ferocity and strength 
are obviously untrue, but we think that too much has been disbelieved. That a huge arm 
descends from a tree, draws up and chokes the wayfarer, must be false, for intelligent natives 
liave confessed to knowing no instance of the gorilla attacking man. That it vanquishes the 
leo])ard is ])robable; that it has driven the lion from its haunts requires proof. Nor can we 
accept tales of tlie carrying-off of Negro women; and the defeat of the elephants, too, must 
be considered a fiction. 

But we must believe that this ape, if provoked or wounded, is a terrible foe, caimble of 
ripping ojuni a man with one stroke of its paw, or of cracking the skull of a hunter as easily 
as a squirrel cracks a nut. There is a lale of a tribe that kept an enormous gorilla as 
executioner, which tore its victims to ])ieces, until an Englishman, doomed to meet it, 
noticing a large swelling near its ribs, killed it with a lieavy blow or two on the weak spot. 

Gorillas live mainly in the trees on whose fruit they subsist; they construct a shelter in the 
lower boughs for the family, and as a lying-in place for the female. The male is said to sleep 
below, with his back against the tree — a favourite attitude with both sexes— to keep off leojiards. 
On the ground it moves on all-fours, with a curious swinging action, caused by putting its 
hands with fingers extended on the ground, and bringing its body forward by a half-jumj). 
Having a heel, it can stand better than other apes; but this attitude is not common, and 
Du Chain u appears to have been mistaken when he describes the gorilla as attacking upi'ight. 

In captivity only immature 
specimens have been seen — Barn urn’s 
great aj)e being one of the larger 
forms of chim[)aiizee. Accounts vary 
as to the temjjer of the gorilla, some 
describing it as untamable, while 
others say it is docile and jdayful 
when young. Tliere is an Ameri- 
can tale that a gorilla over G feet 
higli was captured near Tanganyika, 
but nothing more has reached us 
about it. 

When enraged, a gorilla beats its 
breast, as the writer was infovjiied 
by a keeper, who thus confirim^d 
Du Chain u’s account. Its usual voice 
is a grunt, which, when the aniiiial 
is excited, becomes a roar. 

The Orang-utan. 

This great red ape was men- 
tioned by Linna3us in 1766, and at 
the beginning of the last century a 
specimen living in the Prince of 
Orange’s collection was described by 
Vosmaer. 

There are three varieties of the 
Orang, called by the Dyaks Mias- 



By ptrmisiian Btrr UmtavB J IBamburg. 

A MALE OOBILLA. 

This pbotoiHHph of the krgeit gorilla known wae taken immediatelj after death 
1>7 Herr Faschen at Yaunde, and givee an excellent idea of the eiae of theee animaU 
ai compand with Negroes. The animal weighed 400 Ihe. 
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PAPPAN, Mias-rambi, and MiAS-KASSr, the third of which is smaller, has no cheek-excrescences, 
and very large teeth. Some naturalists recognise a ])ale and a dark race. 

Most of our information is due to Raja Brooke and Dr. Wallace. The species is confined 
to Borneo and Sumatra, but fossils have been found in India of this genus, as well ns of a 
chimpanzee. Tlie orang is less man-like than the chimpanzee and gorilla. In height the 
male varies from feet 10 inches to 4 feet 6 inches, the female being a few inches shorter. 
It is a heavy creature, with large head— often a foot in breadth— thick neck, iiowerful arms, 
which reach "nearly to the ankles, and i)rotuberant alxlomen. Its legs are short and bowed. 
The forehead is high, the nose fairly large, the ears very human. The throat is ornamented 
with large i)ouches, and there are often callosities on the cheeks. The fingers are webbed, the 

thumb small, the foot long 
and narrow, the great toe 
small and often without a 
nail. The brain is man- like, 
and the ribs agree in number 
with those of man ; but there 



are nine bones in the wrisl, 
whereas man, the gorilla, and 
the chimj)anzee have but 
eight. The canine t<‘eth are 
enormous in the male. The 
hair, a foot or more long on 
the shoulders and thighs, is 
yellowish red : there is a 
slight beard. The skin is 
grey or brown, and often, in 
adults, bla(*k. 



Photo 6y Ottomar AntchuU] [Berlin. 

YOUNG OKANG-UTANS. 


The orang is entirely a 
tree-living animal, and is only 
found in moist districts 
where there is much virgin 
forest,. On the ground it 
progresses clumsily on all- 
fours, using its arms as 
crutches, and with the side 
only of its feet on the ground. 
In trees it travels deliber- 


II will be Keen here, from the profile, that the young niithro)>oid ajie hoe only the npi«r jiurt of the 
bead at all approaching the human tyjw. 


alely but wdth jierfi'ct ease, 
swinging along underneath 


the brandies, although it also 

walks along them semi-erect. It livr‘s alone with mate and young, and builds a sleeping- 
place sufficiently low to avoid the wind. Its food is leaves and fruit, especially the durian ; 
its feeding-time, midday. 


Ko animal molests the mias save — so say the Ilyaks — the jiython and crocodile, both 
of which it kills by tearing with its hands. It never attacks man, but has been known to 
bite savagely wlien brought to bay, and it is very tenacious of life, one being found by 
Mr. \\ allace still alive alter a full from a tree, wdien ‘‘both legs had been broken, its lii|)-joint 
and the root of the spine shattered, and two bullets flattened in neck and jaws.” 

In captivity young orangs are playful and docile, but passionate. Less intelligent than 
chimpanzees, they may be taught to eat and drink nicely, and to obey simple commands. 
One in the Zoo at present has acquired the rudiments of drill. They will eat meat and eggs, 
and drink wine, beer, spirits, and tea. An orang described years ago by Dr. Clarke Abel was 



Photo ho Ottomar An*dtutz\ 
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allowed the run of the shiji on the voyage to England, and would play with the sailors in 
the rigging. When refused food he pretended to commit suicide, and rushed over the side, 
only to be found under the chains. 

The orang is the least interesting of the three great apes; he lacks the power and brutality 
of the gorilla and the intelligence of the chimimnzee. “The orang,” said its keeper to the 
writer, “ is a buiFoon ; the chimpanzee, a gentleman.” 

It is worth remark that, although all these nj^es soon die in our menageries, in Calcutta, 
where they are kci)t in the 02 )en, onings thrive well. 

The Gibdoxs. 

Next after the great ape^ in man-like characters come a few long-armed, tailless apes, 
known as the GiiUiuNS. Like the orang-utan, they live in the great tropical forests of 



riioto Ujf Otlmnar Amchutz) [Berlin, 

TWO BABY ORANG-UTANS. THE TUG-OF-WAB, 


Asia, especially the Indian Archl|)elago ; like the latter, they are gentle, affectionate creatures; 
and they have also a natural afiection for man. But it is in mind and temjieranient, ratjier 
than in skeleton, that the links and differences betvreen men and monkeys must be sought. 
It will be found that these forest ajies differ from other animals and from the true monkeys 
mainly in this — that they are prc*dis]K)sed to be friendly to man and to obey him, and that 
they have no bias towards mischief, or “ monkey tricks.” They are thoughtful, well behaved, 
and sedate. 

The SiAMAXG, one of the largest of the long-armed, tailless gibbons, lives in the Alalay 
Archipelago. The arms of a specimen only 3 feet high measured 5 feet 6 inches across. 
This, like all the gibbons, makes its way from tree to tree mainly by swinging itself by its 
arms. But the siamang can walk ujmght and run. One kept on board ship would walk 





> 






By permUtUn of Herr Unilavff. 

THE LARGEST GORILLA EVER CAPTURED. 

This huge ape, 5 feet 5 inches high, measures a distance of over 8 feet from finger to finger. 
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Photo by Tort dr Son] 

WHITB-HAMDBD GIBBON. 

Thia gibbon it founil in the foreate of the Malay Archipelago. 


down the cabin breakfast-table without 
upsetting the china. The White-handed 
Gibbon is found in Tenasserim, south-west 
of liurma. This a{>c has a musical howl, 
which the whole flock utters in the early 
mornings on the tree-tops. In Northern 
India, in the hills beyond the Brahmaputra, 
lives another gibbon, tlie HuLOCK. One 
of tliese kept in captivity soon learnt to 
eat i)roperly at meals, and to drink out 
of a cup, instead of dipping his fingers 
in the tea and milk and then sucking 
tliern. The Silvery Gibbon kept at the 
Zoological Gardens was a most amiable 
pet, and had all the agility of the other 
gibbons. It is very seldom seen in this 
country, being a native of Java, where it 
is said to show the most astonishing 
activity among the tall cane-groves. One 
of the first ever brought to England 
belonged to the great Lord Clive. The 
Agile Gibbon is another and darker ape 
of this group. 

The list of the man-like apes closes 
with this group. All the gibbons are 
highly specialised for tree-climbing and an 
entirely arboreal life; but it is undeniable that, apart from the modifications necessary for this, 
such as the abnormal length of the arms, the skeleton closely resembles that of a human being. 
In their habits, when wild, none of these ai)e8 show any remarkable degree of intelligence; 

their living is gained in so simple a 

^ ^ way, by plucking fruits and leaves, that 

^ there is nothing in their surroundings 

Z « to stimulate thought. They do not need 

even to think of a time of famine or 
winter, or to lay up a .stock of food for 
such a sea.son, because they live in the 
forests under the Equator. 

MONKEYS. 

The Dog-shaped Monkeys. 

ArrEU the gibboms come a vast 
number of monkeys of every conceiv- 
able size, shape, and variety, which 
naturalists have arranged in consecu- 
tive order with fair success. Until 
we reach the Baboons, and go on to 
the South American Monkeys and 
the Lemurs, it is not easy to give 
any idea of what these monkeys do 
or look like merely by referring to 
their scientific groujis. The usual 
order of natural histories will hofe be 










Photo by York dr Son] 


INotUngMiU. 


UULOOK GIBBON. 


Tbe groat length of arm in oomparioon with tho body and head ohonld bore 
be noted. 
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followed, and the dcscri})tions will, 
so far ns possible, present the 
habits and appearance of the 
monkeys specially noti(»ed. 

This great family of true 
monkeys contains the Sacred 
Monkeys, or 1-iangurs, of India, 
the GiitTezas and Guenons of 
Africa, the IMangnbeys, IMacaques, 
and llaboons. Most of them have 
naked, hard patches of skin on the 
hindquarters, and the ])artition 
between the nostrils is narrow. 
Some have tails, some none, and 
they exhibit the most astonishing 
diflFerences of size and sha]»e. 
Perhaj)S the most grotesque and 
astonishing of tli(*m all is the 
Phohoscis Moxkky. It is allied 
to the langurs, and is a native 
of tlie island of lloriKM), to which 
it is confined ; its home is 
the west bank of the Sarawak 


Photo by A. S. Jtudland tt Horn, 

HKAD OP PKOBOSCIS MONKEY. 


A native of Borneo. Next to the orung-uun, the most striking monkey in tb« 
Alalay Arvhii«lAgo. 


Kiver. It is nii arlKjrt\al creature, 
living in small companies. Mr. 
Hose, wlio saw th(*m in th(*ir 
native haunts, says that the pro- 
boscis monkeys k(*i>t in the tr(*es 


overhanging the rivi‘r. and W(‘re 
most difficult to sh(X)t. ‘‘I saw altogether about loO of these monkeys, and witliout a singli* 
exception all were in trees over the water, either lake, river, or in suhiiKTged forest. As long 
as they are in sight, they are very con s[)icuous objects, choosing the most coinmandiiig positions 
on o|ien tree-tops. Once I saw thirteen in one tr<*e, sitting lazily on the branches, as is 
their habit, sunning themselves, and enjoying the scenery.” They are very striking animals 
in colour, as well as in form. The face i.s cinnamon-brown, the sides marked witli reddish 
brown and white, the l>elly white, the back red-brown and dark brown. Next to the orang-utan, 
these are the most striking inonkey.s in the Maky Archipelago. 

The greater nuraljer of the species intermediate between the gibbons and the New World 
si)eeies are called “ Dog-shaped ” Monkeys. We wonder why? Only the kiboon and a few 
others are in the least like dogs. The various Sacked Monkeys of India are often seen in this 


country, and are quite represent^itive of the ini.scellaneous ” monkeys in general. Most of 
them have cheek-pouches, a u.seful monkey-jiocket. They j)oke food into their }) 0 iiehes, which 
unfold to be filled, or lie flat when not wanted; and w'ith a j)Ocketful of nuts or rice on 
either side of their faces, they can scream, eat, bite, or scold quite comfortably, which they 
could not do witli their mouths full, llie pouchlcss monkeys have only their big stomachs 
to rely on. 


ITie Entellus Monkey is the most sacred of all in India. It is grey above and nutty 
brown below, long-legged and active, a thief and an impud(»nt robber. In one of the Indian 
cities they became such a nuisance that the faithful determined to catcii and s(*nd away some 
hundreds. This w*as done, and the holy monkeys were deported in covered carts, and released 
many miles off. But the monkeys were too clever. Having thoroughly enjoyed their ride, they 
all nefused to part with the carts, and, hopping and grimacing, came Icajiing all the way back 
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beside them to the city, grateful for their outing. One city obtained leave to kill the 
monkeys; but the next c\ty then sued them for “killing their deceased ancestors.” In 
these monkey-infested cities, if one man wishes to spite another, he throws a few handfuls 
of rice on to the roof of his house about the rainy season. The monkeys come, find the 
rice, and quietly lift off many of the tiles and throw them away, seeking more rice in the 
interstices. 

This is not the monkey commonly seen in the hills and at Simla. The large long-tailed 
monkey there is the Himalayan Lanour, one of the common animals of the hills. “ The langur,” 
says Mr. Lockwood Kij)ling in his “Beast and Man in India,” “is, in his way, a king of the 



Fhoto by A. Rudland Jb iS'o»i«J 


CROSS- HKA KING LANGUR AND YOUNG. 
A forest moukey of Bortioo. 


jungle, nor is he often met with in captivity. In some parts of India troops of langurs 
come bounding with a mighty air of interest and curiosity to look at passing trains, their long 
tails lifted like notes of interrogation; but frequently, when fairly i)erched on a wall or 
tree alongside, they seem to forget all about it, and avert their heads with an affectation 
of languid indifference.” 

In India no distinction is made between monkeys. It is an abominable act of sacrilege 
to kill one of any kind. In the streets holy bulls, calves, parrakeets, sparrows, and monkeys 
all rob the shops. One monkey-ridden municipality sent oflF its inconvenient but holy guests 
by rail, advising the stationrnaster to let them loose at the place to which they were consigned. 
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The station, Saharanpur, was a kind of Indian Crewe, and the monkeys got int^o the engine- 
sheds and workshops among tlie driving-wheels and bands. One got in the double roof of 
an inspection-car, and thence stole mutton, corkscrews, cami>-glasses, and dusters. Among 
many other interesting and correct monkey stories of Mr. Kipling’s is the following: “The 
chief confectioner of Simla had prepared a most splendid bride-<»ake, which was safely put by 
in a locked room, that, like most back rooms in Simla, looked out on the mountain-side. It 
is little use locking the door when tlie window is left open. When they came to fetch the 
bride-cake, the last piece of it was being handed out of the window by a chain of monkeys, 
who whitened the hill-side with its fmginents.” 

From India to Ceylon is no great way, yet in the latter island different monkeys are found. 
The two best known are the Wiiite-beardei) Wanderoo ]\IoNKEy and the Great Wanderoo. 
Both are grave, well-behaved monkeys. The former has white W'hiskers and a white beard, 
and looks so wise he is called in Katin after the ancient coiinsf'llor of the Gre(*ks. 

Nice, clean little monkeys are these, and pretty pets. The great wanderoo is rarer. It lives 
in the hills. “A flock of them.*’ says Mr. Dallas, "‘will take jiossession of a palm-grove, and 
so well can they conceal themselves in the leaves that the whole party become invisible. The 
presence of a dog excites their irresistible curiosity, and in order to w*atch his movements they 
never fail to betray themselves. Tliey may be seen congregated on the roof of a native hut. 

Some years ago the child of a Euroj»ean clergyman, having been left on the ground by a 

nurse, was bitten and teased to death by them. These monkeys have only one wdfe.” Near 
relatives of the langurs are the two s|)ecles of Sm’u-nosed Monkeys, one of which (see figure on 

page 18) inhabits Eastern Tibet 
and North-western China, and the 
other the valley of the Mekong. 

The Guerezas and G tenons. 

Among the ordinary monkeys 
of the Old World are some with 
very striking hair and colours. 
The Gukreza of Abyssinia lias 
bright whitc-and-lilack fur, with 
long white fringes on the sides. 

This is the black-and-white skin 

fastened by the Abyssinians to 
their shields, and, if we are not 
wrong, by the Kaffirs also. 
Among the (i tenons, a large 
tribe of monkeys living in the 
African forests, many of which 
find their way here as “organ 
monkeys,” is the Diana, a most 
beautiful creature, living on the 
Guinea Coast. It has a white ' 
crescent on its forehead, bhiisli- 
grey fur, a wdiite beard, and a 
patch of lirilliant chestnut on 
tlie back, the belly white and 
orange. A lady, Mrs. Bowditch, 
gives the following account of 
a Diana monkey on board ship. 
It jumped on to her shoulder, 
stared into her face, and then 
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Photo hy A. B. Rudiand A Son», 

IfALE HIMALAYAN LAKGUB. 

A king of th« Jnngle, not often met with in aipiivlt]r. 







GFXADA BABOONS AT HOME. 

This )ihotograpb i» probably unique, ne a f^eliula liaboon ha» been rarely Hven. It ebowe tbuni at home looking for food on the ground under tbe 
bamboos and iialms. It was taken by Lord Delaniere in tbo East African Jungle. 

n 
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made friends, seated itself on her knees, 
and carefully examined lier Imnds. “ lie 
then tried to pull off my rings, when I 
gave him some biscuits, and making a 
bed for him with my handkerchief he 
then settled himself comfortably to sleep; 
and from that moment we were sworn 
allies. When mischievous, he was often 
banished to a hen-cooi). Much more 
effect w’as produced by taking him in 
sight of the ])anther, who always seemed 
most willing to devour him. On these 
occasions I held him by the tail before 
the cage; but long before I reached it^ 
knowing wht»re he W’as going, he i»re- 
tended to be dead. His eyes were closed 
(piite fast, and every limb was as stiff 
as though there were no life in him. 
When taken away, he would open one 
eye a little, to see whereabouts he 
might be; but if he caught sight of 
the jKUither’s cage it was instantly closed, 
and he became as stiff as before.” This 
monkey stole the men\s knives, tools, 
and handkerchiefs, and even their cai>s, 
which he threw into the sea. He would 
carefully feed the |>arrots, chewing up 
biscuit and presenting them the bits; 
and he caught anotlnn* small monkey 
and jiainted it black! Altogether, he 
must have enlivened the voyage. The 
Photo by A. 8. Rudland d: &o»t, Giuvet Monkey, the (ikeen Monkey, the 

MANTLED GfEUEZA. MoxA MoNKEY, and the Mangahey ai’e 

Him grouji of iiKitikvjritBaiipliea tb« ** monkey muffs'' once very fiifthiunnble. The Otlier Colllinonly seeil Ail'icaU Sp(‘cieS, 

stieciee with white ]ilnnies is used to decorate the Kattir sitielthi. 

The Macaques. 

The Macaques, of which there are many kinds, from the L’oek of Gibraltar to far Japan, 
occupy the catalogue between the ginmon and the bal)oon. The Common Macaque and many 
others have tails. Those of Japan, and some of those of (ddna, notably the TciiKLi Monkey, 
kept outside the moiikey-house at the Zoo, and the Japanese 3Iac;aque, at the other entrance, 
are tailless, and much nnn'e like anthrojMjid apes. The Tcheli monkey is large and powerful, 
but other inacac|iies are of all sizes down to little creatures no bigger than a kitten. Some 
live in the liottest plains, others in the mountains. The Common Macaque, found in the 
Malay Archii)elago, is a strong, medium-sized monkey. The Formosan Macaque is a rock- 
living creature; those of Japan inhabit the j line- groves, and are fond of pelting any one 
who ])asses with stones and fir-cones. The Bonnet Macaque is an amusing little beast, very 
fond of hugging and nursing others in captivity. The Bandar or RriESUs Monkey, a common 
s{)ecies, also belongs to this group. ]?ut the most interesting to Europeans is the Magot, or 
Barbary Ape. It is the last monkey left in Europe. Tliere it only lives on the Bock of 
Gibraltar. It was the monkey which Galen is said to have dissected, because he was not 
permitted to dissect a human body. These monkeys are carefully preserved upon the Bock. 
Formerly, when they were more common, they were very mischievous. The following story was 
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Photo by L. Medlaivd, F.Z.S.] [Horth Finchley. 

DIANA MONKEY. 

One of the nioHt F:;ai]y coloured monkeyH of Africa. 


The Baboons. 

Ffir the most interesting of the apes in ^ 
the wild state are the Baboons. Tlieir dog- 
like heads (which in some are so large and 
hideous that they look like a cross between 
an ill-tempered dog and a pig), sliort bodies, 
enormously strong arms, and loud barking 
cry distinguish them from all other creatures. 
1’he greater number — for there are many 
kinds — live in the hot, dry, stony parts of 
Africa. They are familiar figur(*s from the 
cliff's of Abyssinia to the Cape, where their 
bold and predatory bands still occujiy Table 
Mountain. They are almost the only animals 
w’hich the high-contracting Powers of Africa 
have resolved not to protect at any season, 
so mischievous are they to crops, and recently 
to the flocks. They kill the suckling lambs, 
and tear them to jiieces for the sake of the 
milk contained in their bodies. 

One of the best-known baboons is the 
Chacma of South Africa. The old males grow 
to a great size, and are most formidable 
creatures. Naturally, they are very seldom 
caught; but one very large one is in the 
Zoological Gardens, KegenCs l^ark, at the time 
of writing. The keeper declares he would 
rather go into a lion’s cage than into the den 
of this beast when angry. Its head is nearly 
one-third of its total length from nose to the 
root of the tail. Its jaw-power is immense, 
and its forearm looks as strong as Sandow’s. 


told by Mr. Bidcup : “The apes of the 
Kock, led by one j)articular monkey, were 
always stealing from the kit of a certain 
regiment encamped tlu^ro. At last the 
soldiers caught the leader, shfived his head 
and face, and turned him loose. His friends, 
who had been Wtitchiiig, received him with 
a shower of sticks and stones. In these 
desperate circumstances the ape sneaked 
back to his old enemies, the soldiers, with 
whom he nunained.” Lord Heathfield, a 
former Governor of the Eock, would never let 
them be hurt; and on one occasion, when 
the Spaniards were attempting a surjirise, the 
noise made by the apes gave notice of their 
attempt. 



Photo by a, W. irUion Co., ltd.] [Aberdeen. 

DAUBABY APE. 

The lost of the European monkeja; on this side of the MediteRanean 
it is only found on the Rock of Qibiultar. 
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PItoto by C. Heid] [ truhaie, A.ir. 

RHESUS HONKEY. 

A yonitg •t'<icinien of the common Bengal monkej. 


Like all monkeys, this creature has the power of 
springing instantaneously from a sitting position ; and 
its bite would cripple anything from a man to a 
leopard. Tlie chacmas live in companies in the kojijes, 
whence they descend to forage the mealie-grounds, 
river-beds, and bush. Thence they come down to steal 
fruit and pumpkins or corn, turn over the stones and 
catch beetles, or eat locusts. Their robbing expedi- 
tions are organised. Scouts keep a look-out, the 
females and young are put in the centre, and the 
retreat is protected by the old males. Children in 
the Cape Colony are always w'arned not to go out 
when the balwons are near. When irritated — and 
they are very touchy in their tempers — the whole 
of the males will sometimes charge and attack. The 
liossibility of this is very unpleasant, and renders 
people cautious. 

Not many years ago a well-known sportsman 
was shooting in Somaliland. On the other side of 
a rocky ravine was a troop of baboons of a sjiecics 
of which no examples were in the British Museum. 
Though he knew the danger, he was temi>ted to shoot 
and to secure a skin. At 200 yards he killed one dead, which the rest did not notice. Then 
he hit another and wounded it. The baboon screamed, and instantly the others sat up, saw 
the malefactor, and charged straight for him. Most fortunately, they had to scramble down 
the ravine and up again, by which time the sportsman and his servant had put such a 
distance between them, making ‘‘very good time over the flat,” that the bab(K)ns contented 
themselves l)v barking defiance at them when they reached the level giound. 

They are tlie only mammals which thorowjUly understand combination for defence as 
well as attack. But Brehm, the German traveller, gives a charming story of genuine courage 
and self-sjicrifice shown by one. His hunting dogs gave chase to a trooj) which was retreating 
to some cliffs, and cut oflT a very young one, which ran up on to a rock, only just out of 
reach of the dogs. An old male balx^on saw this, and came alone to the rescue. Slowly 

and deliberately he descended, 
crossed the o])en space, and 
stamping his hands on the ground, 
showing liis teeth, and backed by 
the furious l)arks of the rest of 
the baboons, lie disconcerted and 
cowed these savage dogs, climbed 
on to the rock, jiicked up the 
baby, and carried liirn back safely. 
If the dogs liad attacked the old 
patriarch, his trite would jirobably 
have heljied him. Burchell, the 
naturalist after whom Burchell’s 
zebra is named, let his dogs chase 
a troop. The baboons turned on 

o the great blood- 
vessels of the neck, and laid bare 
the ribs of another. The Cape 




Photo by A. 8, Hudland A Son*. 

RHESUS MONKEY AND SOOTY MANGABEY. 

TIm rnnAf nMOfnb^ (to th« right of th« picture) is genUe Mid oompunioiMble, hut petuUnt 

Mid actire. 
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Photo by L. Medland, P.Z.S.t Iforth Finchley. 
GUEY-CHKEKKD MiLNGABEY. 

One of tho Binall Africnn monkeys. 


Photo by A. S. Pudlaiui if' Hom, 
CHINESE MACAQUE. 

This monkoy livos in a climate as cold 
of England. 


that 


Dutch ill the Old Colony 
would rather let their 
dogs bait a lion than 
a troop of baboons. 

ITie rescue of the infant 
chaerna which Brehm 
saw himself is a remark- 
able, and indeed the 
most incontestable, 
instance of the exhi- »«<«« 
bition of courage and 
self-sacrifice by a male 
animal. .. 

If the baboons 
were not generally 
liable to become bad- 
tempered wlien they 
grow old, they could 
probalily be trained to 

be among the mo.st useful of animal helpers and scr\'ers ; but they are so formidable, 
and so uncertain in temper, that they are almost too dangerous for attempts at semi- 
domestication. Wlien exjieriments have been made, they have had remarkable results. Iaj 
V aillant, one of the early ex[)lorers in South Africa, had a chacma baboon wdiich was a better 
w’atch than any of his dogs. It gave warning of any creature approaching the camp at 
night long before the dogs could hear or smell it. He took it out with him when he was 
shooting, and used to let it; (»ollect edible roots for him. The latest example of a trained 
batoon only died a few years ago. It belonged to a railway signalman at Llitcnhage station, 
about 200 miles up-country from Port Elizabeth, in Cai)e Colony. The man had the 
misfortune to undergo an operation in which both Ids feet; >vere amputated, after being 
crushed by the wdieols of a train. Being an ingenious fellow, he taught his baboon, whi(;h was 
a full-grown one, to pull him along the line on a trolly to the “ distant signal. There the 
baboon stopped at the word of command, and the man would work the lever himself. But in 
time he taught the baboon to do it, while he sat on the trolly, ready to help if any mistake 

were made. 

The chacmas have for 
relations a number of 
other balx)ons in the rocky 
parts of the African Conti- 
nent, most of wdiicli have - 

almost the same habits, 
and are not very ditlerent 
I in appearance. Among 

them is the Gelada 
Bahoo:., a species very 
’ common in the rocky high- ^ ^ 

lands of Abyssinia ; another 
; ■* is tbe Akcbis Baiidon of 

^ the West Owst of Africa. 

llie latter is numerous 

round the Portuguese 
settlement of Angola. 

Whether the so-called 
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Photo by York «£* Sdn, Hotting Bill, 

G RIVET MONKEY. 

Tbit it the eninll monkey commonly taken about 
wi(h etreet-oifpine. 


Photo by A. S. Rudland dt Sona, 
BONNET MONKEY, AND ARABIAN 
RADOON (ON THE RIGHT). 
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F.Z.S.] 

nUESUS MONKEYS. 


{Forth Finchley. 


Tbit pbotograiih is iiarticnbitly interesting. It wuh nctually taken by another 
monkey, which jirewed the button ot Mr. MedliindV ciiiueiu. 


Common Baboon of the menageries is a 
sejiarate species or only the young of some 
one of the above-mentioned is not very 
clear. But about another variety there 
can be no doubt. It has been separated 
from the rest since the days of the 
,4 Pharaohs. It does not difter in habits 

from the other baboons, but inhabits the 
rocky jwirts of the Nile N'allev. It appears 
in Kgyj)tian mythology under the name 
of Thotli, and is constantly seen in the 
sculptures and hieroglyphs. 

Ecjiially strong and far more repulsive 
are the two balwHuis of \Vt‘st Africa — the 
Drill and the Mandrill. As young 

s}»ecimens of these beasts are the only 
ones at all easily caught, and these nearly 
always die when cutting their second teeth 
when in cajitivity, large adult mandrills are 
seldom se(‘n in Europe. I’liey grow to a 
great size, and are jaobably the most hideous of all beasts. The frightful nose, high cheek- 

bone.s, and pig-like eyes are the basis of the horrible heads of devils and goblins which Albert 

Diirer and other (ierman or Dutch mediawal painters sometimes put on canvas. Add to the 

figure the misplaced bright colours— c()balt-hlue on the cheeks, which are scarred, as if by a 

rake, with scarlet furrows, and 

scarlet on the buttock.s— and it 

will be admitted that nature has ^ 

invested this massive, powerful, 
and ferocious baboon with a re- 
})ulsiveness ecpialling in complete- 
ness the extremes of grace and ‘ 

beaut v manifested in the roe-deer .m; ^ 

or the bird of paradise. 

The natives of (iuinea and [- 
other parts of M’est Africa have 
consistent accounts that the ^ 

mandrills liave tried t(i carry ofi’ 
females and children. They live 
in troo]>s like the chaemas, 
plunder the fields, and, like all 
haboon.s, sjiend inucli time on 
the ground walking on all-four.**. 

When doing this, they are quite 
unlike any other creatures. They 
walk slowly, with the head bent 
downwards, like a person walking 
on hands and knees looking for a 
pin. With the right hand 
(usually) they turn over every 

stick and stone, looking for insects, uy a. s.RwUanddt sont, 

scorpions, or snails, and these they ouangb snub-nosed monkey. 

' and eat. The writer has seen Tbli •hould be contrutod with the Probowii Monkej. 
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baboons jncking up sand, and straining it through their fingers, to see if there were ants in 
it. He has also seen one hold up sand in the palm of its hand, and blow the dust away with 
its breath, and then look again to see if anything edible were left. Mandrills kept in 
captivity until adult become very savage. One in WombweH’s menagerie killed another monkey 
4ind a beagle. Mr. Cross owned one which would sit in an armchair, smoke, and drink porter; 
but these convivial a(.*comj)lishments were accompanied by a most ferocious temper. 

One of Ihe earliest accounts of the habits of the Abyssinian baboons was given by Ludolf 
in his ‘‘History of Ethiopia.*’ It was translated into quaint, but excellent old English: “Of 
Apes,” he says, “there are infinite flocks up and down in the mounlairis, a thousand and 
inoj'c together, and they leave no stone unturned. If they meet with one that two or three 
cannot lift they call for more aid, and all for the sake of the Worms that lye under, a sort 
of dyet which th(\y relish exceedingly. They are very greedy after Eirim(‘ts. So that having 



's' • • 5- 


yUolo bt! Ottoiiuii' AnmchiiU] 


riC-TAILEU MONKEY. 


“ the line." Note how the uioiikey uweR its feot m han«l» when walking on a branch. 


[Jiti'Un, 


found an eiiunct liill. they presently surround it, and laving their fore paws with tin* hollow 
downward upon the ant heap, as soon as tlu^ I'lnnnets creep into their treacherous palms they 
lick ’em off, with great, comfort to their stoiniu-hs. And there they will lye till there is not an 
Emmet left. They are also iiernieious to fruits and apples, and will destroy whole fudds and 
gardens unless they be looked after. I'V they are very cunning, and will never venture in 
till the return of their spies, which they send always before, who, giving all information that 
it is safe, in they rush with their whole IkhIv and make a quick desi>atch. Th(‘refore they go 
very quiet and sHent to their prey; and if their young ones chance to make a noise, they 
chastise them with their fists; Imt if the coast is clear, then every one has a different noise 
to express Ids joy.” Ludolf clearly means the baboons by this dcseiijrfion. 

A more ancient story deals with Alexander’s camiwiigiis. He encamped on a mountain on 
which were numerous bands of monkeys (probably baboons). On the following morning the 
sentries saw what looked like troops coming to offer them battle. As they had just won a 
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victory, they were at a loss 
to guess who these new foes 
might be. Tlie alarm was 
given, and tlie Macedonian 
troops set out in battle-array. 
Then through the morning 
mists they saw that the 
enemy was an immense troojv 
of monkeys. Their prisoners^ 
who knew what the alarm 
was caused by, made no small 
sport of the Macedonians. 

The Speech of Monkeys. 

Something should be said 
of the alleged “sjieech of 
monkeys ” which Professor 
Garner believed himself to 
have discovered. He rightly 
excluded mere sounds showing 
joy, desire, or sorrow from the 
faculty of speech, but claimed 
to have detected special words, 
one meaning “food,” another 
“drink,” another “give me 
that,’’ another meaning 
“ monkey,” or an identification 
of a second animal or monkey. 
He used a ])honograi)h to keej) 
])ermanent record of the 
sounds, and made an expe- 
dition to the West African 
forests in the hope that he might induce the large anthro]X)id apes to answer the sounds 
which are so often uttered by their kind in our menageries. The enterjjrise ended, as might 
have been exi)ected, in failure. Nor was it in the least necessary to go and sit in a cag(‘ in 
an African fr)rest in the hope of striking up an acquaintance with the native chiinjianzees. The 
little t.’apuchin monkeys, whose voices and sounds he had am]>le opi)ort unity of observing here, 
give sufficient material for trying experiments in the meaning of monkey sounds. The writer 
believes that it is highly i>roljable that the cleverer monkeys have a gr(‘at many notes or 
sounds which the otliers do understiind, if only liecause they make the same under similar 
circumstances, otherwise they would not utter them. They are like the sounds which an 
intcdligent liut nearly dumb jierson might make. Also they have very sharp ears, and some 
of them can understand musical sounds, so far as to show a very marked attention to them. 
The following account of an exjierirnent of this kind, when a violin was being played, is related 
in “ Life at the Zoo ” : “ The (/apuchin monkeys, tlie species selected by Professor Garner 
for his exiieriments in m aikey language, showed the strangest and most amusing (‘xciteinent. 
Tiiese pretty little creatures have very expressive and intelligent faces, and the play and 
mobility of their faces and voices while list<ming to the music were extraordinarily rjipid. 
The three in the first cage at once rushed uji into their box, and then all peeqied out, chattering 
and excited. One by one they came down, and listened to the music with intense curiosity, 
shrieking and making faces at a crescendo, shaking the wires angrily at a discord, and 



bjf Ottomar [Mtrlin, 

CHACMA BABOON, 

Thin iibotograph Hhofm liiii attitude when about to make an attack. 




Photo by V. PcM] 

Note tbo protruding tusk in the upinsr jaw. 


A YOCK« male CHACMA IUBOON. 

A baboon Hitting In this position of rest cun instantly leap »ix or seven feet, and inflict a 
dangeroiiH bite. 
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jmtting their heads almost upside-down in 
efforts at acute criticism at low and musical 
passages. Every change of note was marked 
by some alteration of expression in the faces 
of the excited little monkeys, and a series of 
discordant notes roused them to a passion 
of rage.” At the same time a big baboon? 
chained \ip near, evidently disliked it. He 
walked off in the opposite direction to the 
farthest limits of his chain. 

^ . The Kew Would Monkeys. 




Mention of the Capuchins takes us to 
the whole group of the Ne\v World jNlonkeys. 
Nearly all of those live in the tropical forests 
of l]razih (luiana. Venezuela, and IMexico. 
They are all different from the Old World 
monkeys, and many are far more beautiful. 
The most attractive of the* liardier kinds 
are the Capuchins; but tht»re are many 
kinds of ran* and delicate little monkeys 
more beautiful than any stjiiirrt*!, which 
would make the most delightful ]>(‘ts in tlie 
world, if they were not so delicate. To 
try to describe th(* Old World monkeys in 


HEAD OF MALE MANDRILL. scpurute groups froiii <*11(1 to (‘11(1 is rather a 

Thi^ one of the most hideous of liviim aniiimn. The natives of hopelcSS task. llut the Am(*rican 111011 kcVS 
Africa hold it in greater dislike e^en th.'ui the large curtiivoia, from ^ * i ' * * ‘ 

ueii.iscLief which it does to their cioi'K. i\iv iiiure iiuinageahle by the puzzled amiiteur. 

Mo>t of them have a broad and marked 
li vision liotween the nostrils, whicli are not im*re slits close tog(»ther, hut like the nostrils 
)f men. I'hey also liave lininan-looking ronndt^d lieads. Th(*ir no.ses are of the “cogitative” 

order, instead of being 
snouts or snubs with narrow 



Photo bp L> 3i(tHand, P.Z.S., Koi‘Ui FinehUy. 

BROWN CAPUCHIN. 

The most intelligent of the common monkeys 
of the New World. It uses many eounds to 
expreae emotions, and i«rhaiMi desires. 


Openings in them ; and the 
whoh* face is in many ways 
human and intelligent. The 
Huwleu Monkeys, whicli 
utter the most hideous 
^<»llnd^ ever lieard in the 
fore>ts, and the Si’iDEK 
Monkeys are the largest. 
The latter have the most 
wonderfully developed 
limbs and tails for catching 
and climhing of any living 
animals. As highly sjiecial- 
ised creature.s are always 
interesting, visitors to any 
zoological garden 'will find 
it worth while to watch a 
spider monkey climbing. 





Photo by L Medland, F.Z.S., Forth FmeMty. 
DRILL. 

Only less ugly than the Mandrill. Its habiU aro 
the same. 
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HE/ F just as it is always worth wliile to watch a great 

snake on tlie move. The tail is used as a fifth 
^ ^ ^ hand : the Indians of Brazil say they catch fish with 

. / ™ j.-; Mi which is not true. But if you watch a spider 

monkey moving from tree to tree, his limbs and tail 
^ I move like tlie five fingers of a star-fish. Each of 

/ # the extremities is as sensitive as a hand, far longer 

^ ' in i)ropoi-tion than an ordinary man’s arm, and 

apparently able to work independently of joints. The 
<1 J monkey can do so many things at once that no- 

; * juggler can ecpial it. It will hold fruit, in one hand, 

^ ])ick mor(‘ with one foot, place food to the mouth 

^ with another hand, and walk and swing from branch 

/ to branch with the other foot and tail, all simultain'-^ 

ously. These monkeys have no visible thumb, though 

rhotobj,A.s.RmUandd'iion»i dissectioii sliows that they have a rudimentary one;. 

RKi) iiowLEii MONKKY. liiiil)s are so flexible that they can ])ut one 

']homalo8iK>^«oa8amo«textraoi^inu.y voirn round bdli lid tlicir llOads OVCr Oil to l.ho OppOSitc 

shoulder, and brush the fur on their ui)per arnu 
'I'he end of the tail seems ahvays “feeling” the air or surroundings, and iias hairs, thin 
and long, at the cMid, which aid it in knowing whem it is iu\;r a leaf or branch. It is 
almost like the t(*ntacle of some sea zoojfiiyte. (ientle creatures, all of them, are these 
spider monke*ys. One of them, of the species called Waita, when kept in captivity, wwe the 
fur ofli* its forehead by rubbing its long gaunt arms (*ontinually over its brow wlienever it 
w'as scolded. The spider monk<\vs ditter only in the degree of spidery slenderness in their 
limbs. In disposition they are aUvaj^s amiable, and in habits tree-climbers and fruit-eaters. 

The CArrC'HlNS are, in t he writer s opinion, the 
nicest of all monkeys. Many species are known, 


_rrrT. Jrj _ 

Photo bj/ A. S. Kiulland il* 

RED HOWLER MONKEY. 

'] he nmles a moot extraoi'dinury voi(;n. 


but all have the same round merry faces, bright 
eyes, pretty fur, and long tails. There is ahvays 
a fair number at the Zoological (lardens. They 
are merry, but full of fads. One hates children 
and lov(*s ladies; another ador<*s one or tw’o other 
monkeys, and screams at the iv>t. All are fond 
of insects as well as of fruit. A friend of thewTitcr 
kept one in a large house in Leicestershire, It 
w’as not very g(K)d-teinpered, but most amusing, 
climbing up the Wind-cord first, and catching and 
eating the flies on the window-panes most dexterously, 
ahvays avoiding the w’asps. This moid\ey w’as taught 
to put out a lighted paper (a useful accomplishment j 
by dashing its hands on to the burning part, or, 
if the paper were twisted u]», by taking the un- 
lighted end and beating the burning part on tin* 
ground ; and it w’as very fond of turning the leaves 
of any large book. This it did not only by vigorous 
use of lK)th arms and hands, but by putting its 
head under too, and “heaving” the leaves over. 

In the private room behind the monkey-house 
at the Zoo there are ahvays a number of the rare 
and delicate monkeys from the New orld, 
which cannot stand the draughts of the outer 


T 



Photo by A. S. Uudland Sons, 

A SPIDER MONKEY. 

This monkey is ii^ecittlly adapted for arboreal life. The tail 
acte OB a fifth band. 
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putting their heads almost upside-down in 
eflTorts at acute criticism at low and musical 
passages. Every change of note was marked 
by some alteration of exjavssiou in the faces 
of the excited little monkeys, and a series of 
discordant notes roused them to a passion 
of rage.^’ At the same time a big bal)oon^ 
chained up near, evidently disliked it. He 
walked off in tlie opposite direction to the 
farthest limits of his chain. 





The New Would SIoxkeys. 

Mention of tlie Capuchins takes us to 
the whole group of the New World jMonkeys. 
Nearly all of these live in the tropical forests 
(»f Hra/ih (iuiana, Venezuela, and IMexico. 
They are all different from the Old World 
monkeys, and many are far m<»re beautiful. 
The most attractive of the hardier kinds 
are the Capuchins; but there are many 
kinds of ran* and di‘licate little monki‘Vs 
more beautiful than any scjuirrel, which 
would mak(‘ the most delightful pi*ts in the 
W()rld, if tliey were not so delicate. To 
try to describe tin* Old World monkeys in 
separate gi’oups from end to (*nd is rather a 
ho|Mdess task. Hut the AnuTican monkeys 
an* more manageable by the puzzled amateur. 
M<»st of them have a broad and marked 
between the nostrils, which are not mere slits close together, but like the nostrils 
They also liave human-looking rounded heads. Their noses are of the “cogitative” 

order, instead of being 

, snouts or snubs with narrow 

oi)eniiigs in them; and the 
H whole face is in many ways 

liuman and intelligent. The i 

JIowLEU Monkeys, which ' 

utter the most hideous 
sounds ever heard in the ^ 

forests, tiiid the SrjDElt 
Monkey.s are tlie largest. 

The latter liave the most 
Avondcrfully developed 
limbs and tails for catching 
and climbing of any living 
animals. As highly special- 
ised creatures are always 
interesting, visitors to any 
zoological garden wdll find 
it w’orth wiiile to watch a 
sjiider monkey climbing, 


i‘hoto Oy A. JiudlanU aoiu. 

HEAD OF MALE MANDHILL. 

ThU » uiii* of the nio^t hideoui^ of livinu iininuils. Thi* nattvfft of 
We-it Afticu hold it in greater dixlike thnn the large caruh ora, from 
the iiiieciiief «Uiich it doe^ to their 


division 
of men. 






Photo bjf L. NeiUand, F.Z.8., Forth Finchley. 
BttOWX CAPUCHIN. 

The most intelligent of the common monkeye 
of the New IVorld. It uses many aounds to 
«z|inMw emotionM, and jierhaiw deure*. 



I*' ^ ^ 


Vhoto by L, Afrdfand, F.Z.S.^ Forth FmelUqf, 
DRILL. 

Only lew ugly than the Mandrill. lu habita are 
the aame. 
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f ^ ‘ just as it is always worth while to watch a great 

snake on the move. The tail is used as a fifth 
^ hand: the Indians of Brazil say they catch fish -witli 

- §i it^ wliich is not true. But if you watch a spider 

^ g monkey moving from tree to tree, his limbs and tail 

^ ^ move like the five fingers of a star-fish. Each of 

y # , the extremities is as sensitive as a hand, far longer 

*1, in jwoportion than an ordinary man’s arm, and 

apparently able to work inde])endently of joints. The 
<1 monkey can do so many things at once that no 

; ' efjual it. It will hold fruit in <nic hand, 

^ l)ick more with one foot, place IVkhI to the mouth 

with another hand, and walk and swing from branch 
' t 6 branch with tin* other foot and tail, all simnltam*- 
ously. Those monkeys have no visible thumb, though 
Photo hj/ J. s. iiiidiandd‘ soiui dissoctioii sliows that they have a rudimentary one 

RED iiowLEii MONKEY. binhs aro so flexible that they can put one- 

Ihe males possefiH a mojit extraordinary voice. I’OUnd behind tlicir heads OVt‘r Oil tx) the Opposite 

shoulder, and brush the fur on their upper arm^ 
The en<l of the tail seems always “feeling” the air or surroundings, and has hairs, thin 
and long, at the (‘iid, which aid it in know’ing wIkmi it is ne.ir a leaf or branch. It is 

almost like the timtacle of some sea zoophyte. (lentle creatures, all of them, are these* 
s])ider monkeys. One of them, of the s])ecies called WaiTA, when k(*pt in captivity, wore the 
fur oflf its forehead by rubbing it.s long gaunt arms (*ontimially over its biw whenever it 
was scolded. Tlie spider monk(*vs differ only in the degree of spidery slenderness in their 
limbs. In disposition they are always amiable, and in habits tree-el imhers and fruit-eaters. 

The CAPrcHiNS are, in the wTit(‘r’s opinion, the 
nicest of all monkeys, ^lany sjiecies aro known. 


Photo hi/ A. S. liiiiUand d* iSorntj 

RED HOWLER MONKEY. 

Ihe males possesM a most extraordinary voice. 


but all have the same round merry faces, bright 
eyes, ])r(*tty fur, and long tails. Tliere is always 
a fair number at tlie Zoological (iardeiis. They 
are merry, hut full of fads. One hates children 
and loves ladies; aiiotlier adores one or two other 
monkeys, and screams at tlu* rest. All are fond 
of insects as well as of fruit. A fritnid of the writer 
kept one in a large houst* in l.eicestershirc. It 
w’as not very goo(l-teinpere(l, hut most amusing, 
climbing uj) the blind-cord first, and catching and 
eating the flies on the wiiuUnv-paiios most dexterously, 
always avoiding the wasps. This monkey was taught 
to put out a liglited paper (a useful accomplislimentj 
by dashing its bands on to the burning part, or, 
if the pajier were twisted uji, by taking the un- 
ligbted end and beating the burning \m't on the 
ground ; and it was very fond of turning the leaves 
of any large lKK)k. This it did not only by vigorous 
use of both arms and liauds, but by putting its 
bead under too, and “heaving” the leaves over. 

In the private room behind the monkey-house 
at the Zoo there are always a number of the rare 
and delicate monkeys from the New World, 
w’hich cannot stand the draughts of the outer 
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Photo hy A. S. Jiudland Sons. 

A SPIDER MONKEY. 

This monkey is iiieciully adopted for arboreal life. The toll 
acta OB R fifth hand. 
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Photo by ScholaMtiC Phutu, To.] iirmH. 

PATAS MOXKEY. 

Found in Went Africa. A large and hrilliantlj coloured Hiiecica. 


house, like the Caimchins and spider monkeys. 
The gi'oater number of these come from 
tropical America. There, in the miglity 
forests, so lofty that no man can climb the 
trees, so dense that tliere is a kind of uiiper 
storey on the interlaced tree-tojis, wliere nearly 
all the birds and many mammals live without 
descending to earth, for(‘sts in which there 
is neither summer nor winter, but only ihe 
cluinges from liour to hour of the ecpiatorial 
day, the exquisite ^Iaumoskts, whose fur looks 
like the plumage and whose twittering voices 
imitate the notes of birds, live and liave their 
being. They are all much alike in sha])e, 
exeejit that the Lion ^Iahmoset’s mane is like 
that of a little lion clad in floss silk; and 
they all have sharp little claws, and fetnl on 
insects. The PiNciii? Marmoset from tlu' 
Guiana forests has a face like a black Indian 
chief, with white ])lumes over his head and 
m‘ck like those worn by a ‘Mirave*^ in full 
war-paint. Merchants who do business with 
Krazil very frequently import marmosets and 
tlie closely allied tamarins as javsents for 
friends in England; the Brazilians tlnan- 
selves like to have them as pets also; so 


there is to some extent a trade demand for them. 

Among the most delicate of American monkeys are the 
Otkaris, which have somewhat human faces, exquisite soft fur, 
and are as gentle as most of these forest creatures. They 
seldom live long in cajitivity, a few months being as much 
a.s they will generally endure, even in Brazil. Perhaps the 
rare.st of all is the white-haired Scaule t-eaced OrKAia. This 
monkey has long white hair from neck to tail, sandy 
whiskers, and a bright scarlet face. It lives in a district 
of i^artly flooded forest, and is only obtained by the Indians 
using blow-pipe.s and arrows dipjied in very diluted urari 
|H)ison. The White-headed Saki is a rare and very javtty 
little monkey of Brazil; and there arc a very large numl)er 
of other sj)ecies of this giou]) whose names it would be 
mere weariness to mention. All these small monkeys are 
very quick and intedligent, while the rapidity of their 
movements, their ever-changing exi)ression, and sharj>, 
eager cries heighten the id(*a of clev(*rness given by their 
general aj)pearance. Other little imps of these forests are 
the Squirrel Monkeys. In the common species tlie face 
is like a little furry man’s, its arms brilliant yellow (as 
if dipjied in gamboge dye), the cheeks j>ink, and eyes 
black. In habits it is a quick-temjiered, iinjierious little 
creature, carnivorous, and a great devourer of butterflies and 
beetles. 

The most beautiful and entertaining of all monkeys 



Photo by C. lUid\ [ Winfutw, 


WANDEBOO MONKEY. 

llie number of motikeja which have leonine 
niancB in large. The iiinuei net as oapM to keep 
the dew and wet from their oheeti and ihonldera. 




P/ioto by J, S. JtudlanU d: Sons. 

COMMON BQUIKBEL MONKEY, 

Th« iqairnl moakeya hare wfti bright-oolouwd fur, aod long, hairy taila. They aw found from Mexico to Paraguay. 
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are these New World species. No 

person clever at interpreting the ways - 

of animals would fail to consider them 

far more clever and sympathetic than 

the melancholy anthropoid apes, while 

for appearance they have no equals. 

Probably the most attmctive monkey 
in Euro|je is a South American one ^ ^ 

now in the London Zoological Gardens. 

It was first mentioned to Europeans by 
Baron von Humboldt, who saw it in the 

f y * 

cabin of an Indian on the Orinoco. 

These forest Indians of South America i f 

are gentle creat ures themselves. Among 

other amiable qualities, they have a 

passion for keeping pets. One who Photo by a 

worked for a friend of the writer, with 

others of his tribe, was asked what he 





. S. RuAiaod d Sont, 

BLACK-EAEED MARMOSET. 

ig the prettiest of small tropical monkeys from the New World. They 
are insect^feeders, and very delicate. 


would take in payment, which was 

given in kind. The others chose cloth, axes, etc. This Indian said that he did not care for 
any of these things. He said he wanted a *• poosa.” No one knew what he meant. He signed 
that he wished to go to the house and would show them. Arrived there, he pointed to the 
cat! “Pussy,” to the Arawak Indian, was a “poosa,” and that was what he wanted as a 
month’s wages. Humboldt's Indian had something better than a “poosa.” It was a monkey, 
as black as coal, with a round head, long thickly furred tail, and bright vivacious eyes. The 
explorer called it the Lagotiikix, which means Hare-skin Monkey. The fur is not the least like 
a hare’s, but much resembles that of an opossum. The more suitable name is the Woolly 
Monkey. Tl\e one kept at the Gardens is a most friendly and vivacious creature, ready to 
embrace, play and make friends with any well-dressed person. It dislikes peoide in working- 
clothes which are diity or 


soiled — a not uncommon 


■ > 
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Photo by 1. MtdUind, tJforth Ptneldey. 

HUMBOLDT’S WOOLLY MONKEY. 

Tbit it tht iDoti. popalar monkey in EngUnd. Ht lookt for all the work! like a Negro, and 
hat » moit bamtifnl, mft, woolly coat. Me it very tame, and lovca nothing better than being 
petted. 



aversion of clever animals. 

In spite of all the 
varieties of temperament in 
the monkey tribe, from the 
genial little Capuchins to the 
morose old baboon, they 
nearly all have one thing in 
common — that is, the monkey 
brain. The same curious 
restlessness, levity, and want 
of concentration mark them 
all, except the large anthro- 
poid apes. Some of these 
have without doubt jxiwers- 
of reflection and concentra- 
tion which the other monkeys 
do not possess. But in all 
the rest, though the capacity 
for understanding exists, the- 
wish to please, as a dog does, 
and the desire to remember 
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and to retain what it has learnt, seem almost entirely wanting. Egoism, which is a sign of 
human dementia, is a very leading characteristic of all monkeys. There is no doubt that 
the baboons might be trained to be useful animals if they always served one master. Le 
Vaillaiit and many other travellers have noted this. But they are too dever, and at the 
bottom too ill-tempered ever to be trustworthy, even regarded as “watches,” or to lielp in 
minor manual labour. Baboons would make an excellent substitute tor dogs as used in 
Belgium for light draught; but no one could ever rely on their behaving themselves when 
their master s eye was elsewhere. 

Taken as a family, the monkeys are a feeble and by no means likeable race. They 
are “undeveloped” as a class, full of promise, but with no performance. 


THE LEMUKS. 


The South Ameritjan monkeys, with their 
forms and fur, are followed by a beautiful ^ 
group of creatures, called the Lemurs, wdth 
Ijorises, Maliolis, and Botkis. Their resem- 
maiiily in their hands and feet. These are 
develoi)ed hands, with proper thumbs, 
foot nearly always teniiinates in a long, 
naturalist, who kept them as jiets, 
themselves with. Some of them 
a sensitive disk, full of extra ^ 1| 

“ Unlike the lively squirrels 
liiding-])laces till the tropical 
w'hen they seek their 
but by ascending tf) the 
and again, at the first ai> 
tiie light in the recesses 
Tlie King-tailed Lkmui 
most of the race are 
the light seems to^ 
they turn over 
same inarticu- 




els 

r 


< \ 



[Berlin. 


Fhoto hjf Ottomar JmchUtz] 

PIG’TAILBD MONKEY CATCHING A FLY. 

MoMt of the smaller monkeys, u well os the baboons, ore fond of eating 
insects. Deetles, white ants, and flies are eagerly sought and devoured. 


^ squirrel-like 
and interesting 
their cousins the 
blance to monkeys is 
real and very highly 
— The second toe on the hind 
sharp claw. “ Elia,” the Indian 
. ' noticed that they used this to scratch 
have the finger-ti])s expanded into 
nerves. Lemur means “ghost.” 
and monkeys, they do not leave their 
darkness has fallen on the forest, 
food, not by descending to the ground, 
upper surface of the ocean of trees, 
proach of dawm, seek refuge from 
of some dark and hollow trunk, 
is as lively by day as night ; but 
entirely creatures of darkness that 
stupefy them. When wakened, 
like sleeping children, with the 
late cries and deep, uneasy sighs, 
most are astonishingly active ; 
tree to tree, heard, but invisible ; 
natives of Madagascar doubt 
are not true lemures, the uii- 
of t heir departed dead. 


But at night 
they fly from 
so that the 
whether they 
quiet ghosts 

Though the lemurs are here treated apart from the other animals of 3Iadagascar, it will 
be obvious that they are a curious and abnormal tribe. This is true of most of the animals 
of that great island, W'hich has a fauna differing both from that of the adjacent coast of 
Africa and from that of India or Auistralia. In the Fossa, a large representative of the 
Civets, it possesses a species absoluvcly unlike any other. The Aye-aye is also an abnormal 
creature. Nor must it be forgotten that Madagascar wus until recently the home of some of 
the gigantic ground-living birds. But, after all, none of its inhabitants are more remarkable 
than its hosts of lemurs, some of which are to be met with in almost every coppice in the 
island. There are also many extinct kinds. 

Exquisite fur, soft and beautifully tinted, eyes of extraordinary size and colour (for the 
pupil shuts up to a mere black line by day, and the rest of the eye shows like a polished 
stone of rich brown or yellow or marble-grey), are the marks of most of the lemurs. 
But there are other lemur-like creatures, or “ leinuroids,” which, though endowed with the 
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Photo by L. Midland, [Sorth Finchley. 

KING-TAILGO LEMUR. 

This lemur is often kept ss s domestic snimal, and allowed to run about the 
house like a cat. 


same lovely fur, like softest moss, have 
no tails. The strangest of all are two 
creatures called the Slender Loris and 
the Slow Loris. The slender loris, which 
has the ordinary furry coat of the lemurs, 
and no tail, moves on the brandies 
exactly ns does a chameleon. Each hand 
or foot is slowly raised, brought forward, 
and set down again. The fingers then as 
slowly dose on the branch till its grasp 
is secure. It is like a slow-working 
mechanical toy. Probably this is a habit, 
now instinctive, gained by ages of cautiously 
approaching insects. But the result is to 
give the impression that the creature is 
almost an automaton. 

Madagascar is the main home of the 
lemurs, though some of the related animals 
are also found in Africa and in tlie East 


Indies. But the dense forests of the great island are full of these curious nocturnal beasts, of 


which there are so many varieties presenting very slight differences of form and habit, that 
naturalists have some difficulty in giving even a complete list of their sj^ecies. Add to this 
that nearly all of them are intensely and entirely nocturnal, and the scarcity of data as to 
their habits is easily accounted for. When seen by us, their faces all lack expression—that is 
to say, the eyes, which mainly give expression, seem entirely vacant and meaningless. But 
this is due to their sj^ecial adaiitation to seeing in the dark tropical night. By day the pupil 
of the eye almost disapjiears. If only we could also see in the dark, the eyes of the lemur 
might have as much expression a.s those of a faithful dog. The change wiiich night makes 
in their general demeanour is simply miraculous. By day many of them are like hibernating 
animals, almost incapable of movement. When once the curtain of night has fallen, they are 
as active as squirrels, and as full of play as a family of kittens. The Rino-TAILED I^EMUR is 
often kept as a pet, both in Madagascar and in the Mauritius. It is one of the very 
few which are diurnal in their habits. When in a hurry it jumps along, standing on its 
hind feet, like a little kangaroo, but holding its hiil upright 
behind its hick. It will follow peojJe upstairs in this 
way, jumping from step to step, with its front paws out- 
stretched, as if it were addressing an audience. The 
French call these day lemurs Makis. The ring-tailed lemur 
lives largely among rocks and precipices. Slost of these j 

creatures live upon fruit, the shoots and leaves of trees, ^ " 

and other vegetable food. But, like the squirrel, they have - " / 

no objection to eggs and nestlings, and also kill and eat any • ^ 

small birds and insects. Some of the smaller kinds are — i 


almost entirely insect-feeders. The largest kind of lemur 
belongs to the group known as the Indris. The Black- 
and-wiute Indri measures about 2 feet in length. It has 
only a rudimentary tail, large ears, and a sharp-pointed 
nose. The amount of white colouring varies much in different 
individuals. This variation in colouring — a very rare feature 
among wild mammalia, though one of the first changes 
sbowm when animals are domesticated — is also found in the 
next three species, called Sifakas. The Diademed Sifaka, 





Photo by L. Midland, F.Z.8., Forth Finchley, 

A DW'ARF LGBIUR. 

IboM tiny animal! take the place of the 
donuonee in Medaffaicar.- 
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ILe Woolly Indri, and the Black Indri all belong 
to this group. The SiFAKAS, as some of these and the 
allied forms are called, are venerated by the Mala- 
gasys, who never kill one intentionally. Mr. Foster 
observes that “ they live in companies of six or eight, 
and are very gentle and inoflFensive animals, wearing 
a very melancholy expression, and being as a rule 
morose, inactive, and more silent than the other 
lemurs. They rarely live long in captivity. In 
their native state they are most alert in the morning 
and evening, as during the day they conceal them- 
selves under the foliage of trees. When asleep 
or in reiKjse, the head is dropped on the chest 
and buried between the arms, the tail rolled up on 
itself and disposed between the hind legs. The 
sifakas live exclusively on vegetable substances, fruits, 
leaves, and flowers, their diet not being varied, as 

in the 



Phoio by L. Midland, F.Z.S.} [NorUi Finchley. 

BLACK LBMUR. 

Found on the const of MiuliisriiNcar. 



Photo by L. Midland, F.Z.S., Forth Finchley. 

coquerel’s lemur. 

A lemur which strongly objects to being ownkened in the 
daytime. 


other lemurs, by small birds, eggs, or insects. 
Their life is almost entirely arlweal, for which 
the muscles of their hands and feet, as well as 
the parachute-like folds between their arms and 
bodies, and their peculiar hooked fingers, are \vt*ll 
fitted. The young one is carried by the mother 
on its back, its hands grasping her armpits 
tightly.’’ 

This is not the universal way of carrying the 
young among lemurs. The Crowned Lemur, a 
beautiful grey-and-white species, often breeds at 
the Zoo. The female carries its young one 
partly on its side. The infant clings tightly with 


arms and tail round the very 
slender waist of the lemur, and 
pushes out its sharp little face 
just above the thigh of the 
mother. The Woolly Indri has 
more woolly fur than the others of 
its tribe, a shorter nose, and a 
longer t^il. 

The True Lemurs 

Of these there are several 
species, all confined to Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands. 

One of the best known is the Ring- 
tailed Lemur, mentioned above. 

It is called Lemur Catta, the Cat pin 
liemur, from being so often kept 
in domestication. The Weasel 





by L. Metlland, F.Z.&I FinehUy, 

RUFFED LEMUR. 

Another of the nootumal lemun. It livee mainly on fruit and inweto, 
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Lemur, the Grey Lemur, the Mouse Lemur, the 
Gentle Lemur, the Sportive Lemur, the Crowned 
Lemur, and Coquerel’s Lemur, all represent 
various small, pretty, and interesting varieties 
of the group. The Black-and-white Lemur, one 
of the larger kinds, is capable of domestication. 
A specimen kept in a London house, where 
the present writer saw it, was always called 
“Pussy” by the children. The other small 
kinds are very like squirrels, mice, weasels, 
and other creatures, with wliich they have no 
connection. It seems as though the curiously 
limited and primitive fauna of Madagascar tried 
to make up for its want of variety by mimick- 
ing the forms of other animals, and something 
of the same kind is seen in Australia, where the marsui)ials take the place of all kinds 
of ordinary mammals. There are marsui)ial rats, marsupial wolves, marsupial squirrels, 
and even marsupial moles. The small squirrel and rat-like lemurs are called Ciiiuogales. 
Coquerel's Lemur is really a chirogale. It is a quaint and by no means amiable little 
animal, sleeping obstinately all day, and always ready to growl and bife if disturbed. Its 
colour is browmish grey and cream-colour. A pair of these, rolled uj) tightly into balls in a 
box of hay, will absolutely refuse to move, even when handled. They only feed by night. 

The Galagos. 

An allied group, confined to tropical Africa, is that of the Galagos. They are most beautiful 
little creatures, wliose nearest relatives are the Malagasy lemurs. Generally speaking, they have 
even more exquisite fur than the lemurs. It is almost as soft as floss silk, and so close that the 
hand sinks into it as into a bed of moss. The colour of the fur is rich and jJeasing, generally 
some shade of brown. The liead is small, the nose i>ointod, and the ears thin, hairless, and 
capable of being folded up, like the wings of a beetle. But the most beautiful feature of the 
galagos is their eyes. These are of immense size, comj)ared with the liead. The eye is of 
the richest and most beautiful brown, like a cairngorm stone, but not glassy or clear. Though 
quite translucent, the eye is marked with minute dividing-lines, like the grain in an agate — a 
truly exquisite object. When handled or taken 
in the arms, the little galago clasps the fingers 
or sleeve tightly, as if it thought it was holding 
a tree, and shows no disposition to escape. 

A family of three or four young ones, no 
larger than mice, with their large-eyed mother 
attending to them, forms an exquisitely dainty 
little group. The gjilagos vary from the size 
of a squirrel to that of a small cat. The kind 
most often seen in England is the Maholi 
Galago from East Africa. Another species 
comes from Senegal, and others from Calabar 
and the forests of the Gold Coast. Garnett’s 
Galago, another species, is shown above. 

They may be regarded as nocturnal tropical 
lemuroids, analogous to the chirogales of Mada- 
gascar. It has been suggested, with great 
probability, that the intensely drowsy sleep 
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Photo bv X. Miidland, F.Z. S.] [North FineMi^. 

MAHOLI GALAGO 

Tbii little animal ii a native of Xaat Africa. It baa voij large ejee, 

■fidfnr' loft ■ tliA nhliiphilU’a 



Photo fry X. MtManU, F.Z.S.] [North FinckUy, 

GARXETT’S GALAGO. 

One of the equirrel-like lemnroidi. 
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of many of the leinuroid animals corresponds to the 
hibernation of many northern mammals. Tropical 
animals often become torpid to avoid the famine 
caused by the hot season, just as creatures in cold 
countries hibernate to avoid the hunger which would 
otherwise come with winter. 


Pitcto by L. Midland^ ISut'Ut, FmchUy* 

SLEKDEK LORIS. 

Tbis extraordinary creature baa tlie habitit of a chameleon when 
eeeking inaecti for food. The photograph is unique. 


The Slow Lemurs or I.iOrises, and Tarsierh. 

Another group of lemuroids is distinguished from 
the foregoing by having the second finger of the 
fore j)aws either very short or rudimentary. The 
thumb and great toe are also set very widely 
apart from the other fingers and toes. A far 
more striking distinction to the non-scientific eye 
is their astonishingly deliberate and slow movements. 
They have no t^iils, enormous eyes, and very long, 
slender legs. 

The Slow Loris is found in Eastern India and 
the Malay countries, where it is fairly common in 
the forests. The Bengali natives call it sharmindi 
him (“ bashful cat ^’), from its slow, solemn, liesitating 
movements when in pursuit of insects. Of a slow 
loris kept by him, Sir William Jones, in the “Asiatic 
Researches,'’ wrote: “At all times lie seemed pleased at being stroked on the head and throat, 
and he frequently allowed me to touch his extremely sharp teeth. But his temper was always 
quick, and when he was unseasonably disturbed he expressed a little resentment, by an obscure 
murmur, like that of a squirrel. . . . When a grasshopper or any insect alighted within his 
reach, his eyes, as he fixed them on his prey, glowed with uncommon fire; and having drawn 
himself back to spring on his prey with greater force, he seized it with both liis fore paws, 
and held it till he had devoured it. He never could have enough grasshoppers, and sjient 
the ivhole night in prowling for them.'' 

The Slender Loris, an equally curious creature, is only found in Southern India and 

Ceylon. Its food consists entirely of insects, which it captures by gradual, almost jiaralysed 

approach. It has been described as a “ furry-coated chameleon.” A group of slow lemurs, 

living in Western Africa, are known as 

Ponos. They are odd little quadrupeds, 

in which the “forefinger” never grows tx> 

be more than a stump. The tail is also 

* y 

either sharp or rudimentary. They are as 

slow as the lorises in their movements. ^ 

In the Malay islands a distant rela- 
tive, even more curiously formed, is found 
in the Tarsier. It has the huge eyes, 
pointed ears, and beautiful fur 0^ the 
galagos, but the tail is long, thin, and 
tufted. The fingers are flattened out into 
disks, like a tree-frog’s. These creatures hop ^ 

from bough to bough in a frog-like manner 
in search of insects. Thev are not so large 

as a good-sized rat. Our“ photograph does rbpto i. Midland, [Nor</* 

not give an adequate idea of the size of ^ t. 

the eyes. the genenl public at the Zoo, but kept in a qieciully warmed room. 
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The Aye-aye, 

and most remarkable 
of all these weird lemuroids, is 
the Aye-aye. It is placed in a 
group by itself, and has teeth like 
those of the Itodents, a large 
bushy tail, and most extra- 
ordinarily long, slender fingers, 
which it probably uses for pick- 
ing caterpillars and grubs out of 
rotten wood. It is nearly as large 
as an Arctic fox, but its habits 
are those of a lemur. In Alada- 
gascar it haunts the bamboo 
forests, feeding on the juice of 
sugar-cane, grubs, and insects. 
The fingers of its hands are of 
different sizes and lengths, though 
all are abnormally long and slender. 
The second finger seems to have 
“wasted/* but is said to be of 
the utmost value to its owner in 
extracting grubs and insects from 
the burrows in which they dwell, or the crannies in which they may have taken refuge, ^'ery 
seldom is this animal seen alive in captivity. Although commonly called Aye-aye in this 
country, it is doubtful if this is really its naitive name. The aye-aye was long a puzzle to 
naturalists, but is now classed as a leinuroid. 

The living races of animals have thus far been reviewed along the completed list of the 
first great order — the Primates. Kven in that circumscribed group how great is the tendency 
to depart from the main tyjie, and how wonderful the adaptation to meet the various needs 
of the creatures* environment ! The skeletons, the frames on w hich 
these various beings are built up, remain the same in character; 
but the difierences of proportion in the limbs, of the muscles 
with which they are equipped, and of the weight of the bodies to 
l)e moved are astonishing. Comjiare, for instance, the head of the 
male Gorilla, with its great ridges of bone, to which are attached 
the muscles which enable it to devour hard tropical fruits and 
bite off young saplings and bamboos, with the rounded and 
delicate head of the Insect-eating Monkeys of South Africa; or 
set side by side the hand of the Chimpanzee with that of the Aye- 
aye, with its delicate, slender fingers, like those of a skeleton 
hand. hat could be more diverse than the movements of these 
creatures, whose structure is nevertheless so much alike? Some of 
the lemuroids are as active as squirrels, flying lightly from branch 
to branch ; in others, as the Slow Lorises, the jxiwer of rapid move- 
ment has disappeared, and been replaced by a creeping gait which 
cannot be accelerated. Already, in a single order, we see the rich 
diversity of nature, and its steady tendency to make all existing 
things serviceable by adapting other parts of creation to their use 
or enjoyment. 
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P/iOto by L. MtiUandf F.Z.8*, N, Finthlty. 
HEAD OF AYE-AYE. 

Tb« ajre-aye livei ti;ainl 7 In the wild 
■ngar*uane grovee, and feede on inwcte and 
grnbe, ae well aa on the Juioe of the sugar, 
cuue. 



F/toto by A. 8, RudlanU it Sont. 

TABSIEB. 

These little animals hop about in tbe trees like frogs. The/ are nocturnal, and seldom 

seen. 





PAoto OunrUm Kttiaht, AiUershot, 

AFRICAN LION AND LIONESS. 

These animals are so numenius in the new British Protectorate of East Africa 
that they are exempted from protection. 




Photo hy FraUlli Alinari] IFlormci. 

AFBIGAN LION. 

Thi« lion is almost in tbs attltuds of those soolptnred by Sir Edwin lAndseer for the Nelson Monutuent, but the feet are turned In, and not lying flat. 













CHAPTER II. 

THE CAT TRIBE. 

r lOUGH only one species is entirely domesticated, and none of the Cats have flesh 
edible by man, except perhaps the puma, no group of animals has attracted more interest 
than this. Containing more than forty species, ranging in size from the ox-devouring 

tiger or lion to the small wild cats, they are so alike in 
habit and structure that no one could ])08sibly mistake the 
type or go far WTong in guessing at the habits of any one 
of them. They are all flesh-eatcrs and destroyers of living 
animals. All have rounded heads, and an extraordinary 
equipment of teeth and of claws, and of muscles to use them. 
'J'he blow of the forearm of a lion or tiger is inconceivably 
jiowerful, in ])roportion to its size. A stroke from a tiger’s 
])aw has been known to strike off a native’s arm from the 
shoulder and leave it hanging by a jiiece of skin, and a 
similar blow from a lion to crush the skull of an ox. The 
true cats are known by the j)ower to draw back, or “ retract,” 
their claws into sheaths of horn, rendering their footsteps 
noiseless, and keeping these weapons always sharj). The 
hunting-leoi)ard has only a partial capacity for doing 
this. 

The characteristics of the Cats and their allies are too well 
known to need description. We will therefore only mention 
the chief types of the group, and proceed to give, in the fullest 
detail which space allows, authentic anecdotes of their life 
and habits. The tribe includes Lions, Tigers, Leopards, 
Pumas, Jaguars, a large number of so-called Tiger-cats (spotted 
and striped). Wild Cats, Domestic Cats, and Lynxes. The 
Hunting-leopard, or Cheeta, stands in a sub-group by itself, 
as does the Fossa, the only large carnivore of Madagascar. 
38 ^ 



By permittion of Bm OuH Bagtnbeekt BamXturg. 

AN UNWILLING PUPIL. 

Thii U one of Uerr Hagenbeck a funioua per< 
forming tigera. 
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This closes the list of the most cat-like 
animals. The next links in the chain 
are formed by the Civets and Genets, 
creatures with more or less retractile 
claws, and long, bushy tails; the still 
less cat-like Binturong, a creature with 
a prehensile tail ; and the Mongooses 
and Ichneumons, more and more nearly 
resembling the weasel tribe. 

THE LION. 

Recent int rusions for railways, 
sport, discovery, and war into Central 
and East Africa have opened up new 
lion countries, and confirmed, in the most 
striking manner, the stories of the power, 
the prowess, and the dreadful destruc- 
tiveness to man and beast of this king 
of the Carnivora. At jwesent it is 
found in Persia, on the same rivers 
where Nimrod and the Assyrian kings 
made its pursuit their royal sport; in 
Gujerat, where it is nearly extinct, 
though in General Price’s work on 
Indian game written before the middle 
of the last century it is stated that a 
cavalry officer killed eighty lions in three 
years; and in Africa, from Algeria to the Bechuana country. It is e8j)ecially common in 
Somaliland, where the modern lion-hunter mainly seeks his sport. On the Uganda Railway, 
from Momt>asa to Jjike Victoria, lions are very numerous and dangerous. In Rhodesia and 
the Northern Transvaal they have killed hunters, railway officials, and even our soldiers near 
Komati Poort. It has been found that whole tracts of country are still often deserted by 
their inhabitants from fear of lions, and that the accounts of their ravages contained in the 
Old Testament, telling how Samaria was almost deserted a second time from this cause, 
might be j)aralleled to-day. 

The African Lion. 

BY r. C. SELOUS. 

When, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, Europeans first settled at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the lion’s roar was probably to be heard almost nightly on the slopes of Table 
^lountain, since a quaint entry in the Diary of Van Riebeek, the first Dutch governor of the 
Cape, runs thus : This night the lions roared as if they would take the fort by storm ” — ^the 
said fort being situated on the site of the city now known as Gape Town. 

At that date there can be little doubt that, excepting in the waterless deserts and the 
dense equatorial forests, lions roamed over the whole of the vast continent of Africa &om 
Cape Agulhas to the very shore of the Mediterranean Sea; nor was their range very seriously 
curtailed until the spread of European settlements in North and South Africa, and the 
acquisition of firearms by the aboriginal inhabitants of many parts of the country, during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, steadily denuded large areas of all wild game. 

As the game vanished, the lions disappeared too; for although at first they preyed to a 
large extent on the domestic flocks and herds which gradually replaced the wild denizens of 


i 
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Photo Tork d: Son] [/TotHngf HUL 


LIONESS AROUSED. 

Tbe pote of tbe animal hen shows uttention, but not anger or fear. 




Photo hy JIT. Geiaer] [AlffW't. 

ALOEUIA.N LIONESS. 

This lionesH, sitting under an olivo.tree, was aotnoli j photographed in the Soudan by the intrepid M. Qeiser. 
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A FOSTER-MOTHEB. 

lliM ie a reniiiTkable pb<»iogim|ib of a tetter tuokling three Ron cube arbich 
ad lact tbeir mother. It it reproduced here bj {lenuiatiou of the Editor of 
le JriMh Field. 


the once-uninbabited plains, this practice 
brought them into conflict with the white 
colonists or native herdsmen armed with 
weaiK)ns of precision, before whom they 
rapidly succumbed. 

To-day lions are still to be found 
wherever game exists in any quantity, 
and their numbers will be in proportion 
to those of the wild animals on which 
they i)rey. 

The indefinite increase of lions must 
be checked by some unknown law of 






ature, otherwise they would have become so 
umerous in the sparsely inhabited or altogether 
ninhabited j^arts of Africa, that they would first 
ave exterminated all the game on which they 
ad been wont to prey, and would then have 
ad to starve or to have eaten one another, 
jut such a state of things has never been 
noini to occur; and whenever Europeans have 
itered a previously unexplored and uninhabited 
act of country in Africa, and have found 
V teeming with buffaloes, zebras, and antelopes, 
ley have always found lions in such districts 
?ry plentiful indeed, but never in such numbers 
3 to seriously diminish the abundance of the 
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By permiteion Herr Carl Hagtnbeckl [Hamburg. 

A PERFORMING LION. 

Lioos, it would weni, are capable of being taught alnioet anything, 
_ even tricycle-riding. 



PAeto by ff. W, VTiUon dt Co., Ltd,) [dbtrdten. 

LIONESS AND CUB. 

liea cube thrive both in Dublin and Ametenlatii, but not eo well at the London Zoo, 


game ujjon wliich they de- 
pended for food. 

It is easy to understand 
that the increase of a herd 
of herbivorous animals would 
be regulated by the amount 
of the food-supply available, 
as \rell as constantly checked 
by the attacks of the large 
carnivora, such as lions, 
leojiards, cheetas, hyienas, and 
wild dogs; but I have never 
been able to comprehend 
what has kept within bounds 
the inordinate increase of 
lions and other carnivorous 
animals in countries where 
for ages past they have had 
an abundant food-supply, and 
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at the same time, having been almost entirely unmolested by human beings, have had no 
enemies. Perhaps such a state of things does not exist at the present day, but there are 
many parts of Africa where such conditions have existed from time immemorial up to within 
quite recent years. 

Since lions were once to be found over the greater portion of the vast continent of Africa, 
it^ is self-evident that these animals are able to accommodate themselves to great variations of 
climate and surroundings ; and I myself have met with them, close to the sea, in the hot and 
sultry coastlands of South-east Africa; on the high plateau of Shishonaland, where at an 
altitude of 6,000 feet above sea-level the winter nights are cold and frosty ; amongst the 
stony hills to the east of the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi ; and in the swamps of the Chobi. 
In the great reed-beds of the latter river a certain number of lions appeared to live 
constantly, preying on buffaloes and lechwe antelopes. I often heard them roaring at nights 



Ljf FruUUi Jlinari] [Ptonnee, 

A YOUNG LIONESS. 

The lole of tho hind fmtt fthows tlie lufi |nuU on whiob the Cats noiselessly approach their prey. 


in these swamps, and I once saw two big male lions wading slowly across an open space 
between two beds of reeds in water nearly a foot in depth. 

Although there are great individual differences in lions as regards size, general colour 
of coat, and more particularly in the length, colour, and profuseness of the mane with 
which the males are adorned, yet as these differences occur in every part of Africa where 
lions are met with, and since constant varieties with one fixed type of mane living by 
themselves and not interbreeding with other varieties do not exist anywhere, modern zoologists 
are, I think, now agreed that there is only one species of lion, since in any large series of 
wild lion skins, made in any particular district of Africa or Asia, every gradation will be found 
between the finest-maned specimens and those >vhich are destitute of any mane at all. Several 
local races have, however, been recently described by German writers. 

In the hot and steamy coastlands of tropicsil Africa lions usually have short manes, and 
never, I believe, attain the long silky black manes sometimes met with on the high plateaux 
of the interior. However, there is, I believe, no part of Africa where all or even the majority 



of male lionB carry heavy 
manes, the long hair of 
vrhich does not as a rule 
cover more than the neck 
and chest, with a tag of 
varying length and thick- 
ness extending from the 
back of the neck to 
between the shoulder- 
blades. Lions with very 
full black manes, covering 
the whole shoulders, are 
rare anywhere, but more 
likely to be encountered 
on the high plateaux, 
where the winter nights 
are extremely cold, tlian 
anywhere else. In such 
cases, in addition to the 
tufts of hair always found 
on t he elbows and in the 
armpits of lions with 
fair-sized manes, there 
will probably be large 
tufts of hair in each 
flank just where the thighs join the belly; but I have never yet seen the skin of a lion 
shot within the last thirty years with the whole belly covered with long, thick hair, as may 
constantly be observed in lions kept in captivity in the menageries of Europe. There is, 
however, some evidence to show that, when lions existed on the high plains of the Cape 
Colony and the Orange River Colony, where the winter nights are much colder than in the 
countries farther north where lions may still be encountered, certain individuals of the species 
developed a growth of long hair all over the belly, as well as an extraordinary luxuriance of 
mane on the neck and shoulders. 

From the foregoing remarks it will 
be seen that wild lions, having as a rule 
much less luxuriant manes than many 
examples of their kind to be seen in 
European menageries, are ordinarily not so 
majestic and dignified in appearance as 
many of their caged relatives. On the 
other hand, the wild lion is a much more 
alert and active animal than a menagerie 
S]jecimen, and when in good condition is 
far better built and more powerful-looking, 
being free from all appearance of lankiness 
and weakness in the legs, and having strong, 
well-formed hindquarters. The eyes of the 
menagerie lion, too, look brown and usually 
sleepy, whilst those of the wild animal are 
yellow, and extraordinarily luminous even 
after death. When wounded and standing 
at bay, with head held low between his 



Uy permiuim Htvr Carl EagvhUehl [Hamburg, 


A CBOSS BETWEEN LION AND TIGRESS. 

This unique photograph shows a remarkable hybrid and its prooA {tarenU. 
The father (on the right) is a lion, and the mother (on the left) a tigress. 
The oftpring (in the oentre) is a line, laxge male, now four years old ; it is 
bigger than an average-sixed lion or tiger. 
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By permiuUtn qf Herr Carl Hageoheck] [Hamburg, 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Here is a group of animals and their keeiier from Herr Hagenbeck's Thieriiark. Tiie animal in front 
is a cross between a lion and a tigress ; lie lives on quite friendly terms with his keeiier, and also with 
lions, tigers, and leoiiards, as seen in the photograph. 






Photo b]f Ottomar An»chiU»] ^ HUKC^BT LION, 

Notice the nume, m in moet wild lions, is reiy scanty, 
qo 


[Berlin. 
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Uypermuion 0/ Iltrr CArl Hagcnbtck^ 

LIONESS AND TIGEK. 


[/7am6iety. 


Th« Btraightnoa of the lionaa's tail it here thown. It U not in the least like that of the tiger 

or of the cat. 


shoulders, growling 
hoarsely, and with 
twitching tail, even if he 
is not near enough to be 
observed very closely, a 
lion looks a very savage 
and dangerous animal ; 
but should he be wounded 
in such a way as to admit 
of a near approach — 
perhaps by a shot that 
has ])aralysed his hind- 
quarters — his flaming 
eyes will seem to throw 
out sparks of living fire. 

Speaking generally, 
there is little or no 
danger in meeting a 
lion or lions in the day- 
time. Kven in parts of 
the country where fire- 
arms are unknown, and 
where the natives seldom 
or never interfere with 
them, these animals seem 
to have an instinctive 

fear of man, and even when encountered at the carcase of an animal freshly killed, and at a 
time when they may be supposed to be hungry, they will almost invariably retreat before 
the unwelcome presence, sometimes slowly and sulkily, but in districts where much hunting 
with firearms has been going on at a very rapid pace. However, I have known of two cases 
of Europeans mounted on horseback having been attacked by lions in broad daylight, and 
Dr. Livingstone mentions a third. In one of the instances which came within my own knowledge, 
a lion sprang at a Boer hunter as he was riding slowly along, carrying an elephant-gun in his 
right hand and followed by a string of natives on foot. The lion attacked from the left side, 
and with its right paw seized my friend from behind by the right side of his face and neck, 
inflicting deep gashes with its sharp claw^s, one of which cut right through his cheek and 
tore out one of his teeth. My friend was pulled from his horse, but, clutching the loosely 
girthed saddle tightly with his knees, it twisted round under the horse’s belly before he fell 
to the gi’ound. Instead of following up its success, the lion, probably scared by the shouting 
of the Kaflirs, trotted away for a short distance, and then turned and stood looking at the 
dismounted hunter, who, never having lost his presence of mind, immediately shot it dead 
with his heavy old muzzle-loading elephant-gun. Besides these three instances of Europeans 
liaving been attacked in the daytime by lions, I have knowm of a certain number of natives 
having been killed in broad daylight. Such incidents are, however, by no means every-day 
occurrence.s, and, 8i)eaking generally, it may be said that the risk of molestation by lions in 
Africa during daylight is very small. It is by night that lions roam abroad with stealthy 
step in search of prey; and at such times they are often, when hungry, incredibly bold and 
daring. I have known them upon several occasions to enter a hunter’s camp, and, regardless 
of fires, to seize oxen and horses and human beings. 

During the year following the first occupation of Masbonaland in 1890, a great deal of 
damage was done by lions, which could not resist the attractions of the settlers* live stock. 
For the first few months I kept as accurate on account as I could of the number of horses. 
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donkeys, oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs which were killed by lions, and it soon mounted up to 
over 200 head. During the same time several white men were also mauled by lions, and one 
unfortunate man named Teale was dragged from beneath the cart, where he was sleeping by 
the side of a native driver, and at once killed and eaten. Several of the horses were killed 
inside rough shelters serving as stables. In the following year (1891) over 100 pigs were 
killed in one night by a single lioness. These pigs were in a series of pens, separated one 
from another, but all under one low thatched roof. The lioness forced her way in between two 
poles, and apparently was unable, after having satisfied her hunger, to find her way out again, 
and, becoming angry and frightened, wandered backwards and forwards through the pens, 
killing almost all the pigs, each one with a bite at the back of the head or neck. This 
lioness, which had only eaten portions of two young pigs, made her escape before daylight, but 
was killed with a set gun the next night by the owner of the pigs. 

When lions grow old, they are always liable to become man-eaters. Finding their strength 
failing them, and being no longer able to hunt and pull down large antelopes or zebras, they 
are driven by hunger to killing small animals, such as porcupines, and even tortoises, or they 
may visit a native village and catch a goat, or kill a cliild or woman going for water; and 

finding a human being a very easy animal to catch and kill, an old lion which has once tasted 

human flesh will in all i)robability continue to be a man-eater until he is killed. On this 
subject, in his “Missionary Travels,*' Dr. Livingstone says: “A man-eater is invariably an old 
lion; and when he overcomes his fear of man so far as to come to villages for goats, the 

people remark, ‘ His teeth are worn ; he will soon kill men.' They at once acknowledge the 

necessity of instant action, and turn out to kill him.” It is the promptness with which 
measures are taken by the greater part of the natives of Southern Africa to put an end to 


r- 



Photo by Oitomar [Serlin, 

TIOBESS. 

Were tho gam teen here the normal height of that in the Indian Junglee, the upright linee would harmonlie with the etripei, and render the 

tiger ahuMt invUible. 
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Photo iy X. Htdland, F.Z &, Forth FindUey. 
TIGER CUB. 


any lion which may take to eating men that prevents 
these animals as a rule from becoming the formidable pests 
which man-eating tigers appear to be in parts of India. But 
man-eating lions in Africa are not invariably old animals. 
One which killed thirty-seven human beings in 1887, on the 
Majili Eiver, to the north-west of tlie Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi, was, when at last he was killed, found to be an 
animal in the prime of life; whilst the celebrated man- 
eaters of the Tsavo River, in East Africa, were also apparently 
strong, healthy animals. These two man-eating lions caused 
such consternation amongst the Indian workmen on the 
Uganda Railway that the work of construction was con- 
siderably retarded, the helpless coolies refusing to remain 
any longer in a country where they were liable to be 
eaten on any night by a man-eating lion. Both these lions 
were at last shot by one of the engineers on the railway 
(Air. J. U. Patterson), but not before they had killed and 
devoured twenty-eight Indian coolies and an unknown 
number of native Africans. 


Note Ui« gTMt dertlopmaot of the legi 
and iiawi. 


THE TIGER. 


Tigers are the “type animal” of Asia. They are 
found nowhere else. Lions were inhabitants, even in historic times, of Europe, and are 
still common on the Euphrates and in parts of Persia, just as they were when the Assyrian 
kings shot them with arrows from their hunting-chariots. They survived in Greece far later 
than the days when story says that Hercules slew the Nemean lion in the Peloponnesus, for the 
baggage-animals of Xerxes’ 
army of invasion were attacked 
by lions near Mount Athos. 

But the tiger never comes, 

and never did come in historic 

times, nearer to Europe than 

the Caucasian side of the 

Caspian Sea. On the other •' 

hand, they range very far ^ , 

north. All our tiger-lore is ~ ^ £ 

Indian. There is scarcely 
a story of tigers to be found 
in English books of sport 
which deals with the animal 
north of the line of the ^ 

Himalaya. These Chinese 
northern tigers and the 
Siberian tigers are far larger 
than those of India. They 
have long woolly coats, in 
order to resist the cold. 

Their skins are brought to 

I lOndon in hundreds every Photo raUHtinedfBoiu,itd.} [ZHindM. 

year to the great fur-sales. a royal tiger. 

But the animals them- 
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Tbii It AO old Beagal Tiser, with the nnootbi iliort ooot growo in tbot hot climata. 
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Photo bjf Fratelli AU-nari] 


A TIOKB BEFORE SLEEPING. 

Tigen, when about to eleop, sit in ttiii position ; when more drowej, thej lie down or roll over on their booki. 


[i'loreftcc. 


selves we never see. The present writer was informed by a friend that in the Amur 
Valley he shot three of these tigers in a day, putting them up in thick bush-scrub by the 
aid of dogs. 

The IloYAL Bkngal Tiger, so called, and very properly called in the old books of natural 
history, is a different and far more savage beast. It is almost invariably a ferocious 
savage, fierce by nature, never wishing to be otherwise than a destroyer — of beasts mainly, 
but often of men. Compared with the lion, it is far longer, but rather lighter, for the 
lion is more massive and comi)act. “A well-grown tigress,” says Sir Samuel Baker, “may 
w’eigh on an average 240 lbs. live weight. A very fine tiger may weigh 440 lbs., but if 
fat the same tiger would weigh 500 lbs. There may be tigers which weigh 50 lbs. more 
than this ; but I speak according to my experience. 1 have found that a tiger of 
9 feet 8 inches is about 2 inches above the average. The same skin may be stretched 
to measure 10 feet. A tiger in the Zoological Gardens is a long, lithe creature with little 
flesh. Such a specimen affords a poor example of this grand animal in its native jungles, 
with muscles in their full, ponderous development from continual exertion in nightly 
travels over long distances, and in mortal struggles when wrestling with its prey. A well-fed 
tiger is by no means a slim figure. On the contrary, it is exceedingly bulky, broad in 
the shoulders, back, and loins, and with an extraordinary girth of limbs, especially in the 
forearms and wrists.” 

This ponderous, active, and formidably armed creature is, as might be expected, able to hold 
its own wherever Europeans do not form part of the regular population. In India the peasants 
are quite helpless even against a cattle-killing tiger in a populous part of the country. In 
the large jungles, and on the islands at the mouths of the great rivers, the tigers have things 
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all their own way. Things are no better in the Far East. A large peninsula near Singapore 
is said to have been almost abandoned by its cultivators lately, owing to the loss of life caused 
by the tigers. In the populous parts of India the tiger is far more stealthy than in the 
outrof-the-way districts. It only hunts by night; and after eating a jiart of the animal killed, 
moves off to a distance, and does not return. Othenvise the regular habit is to return to the 
kill just at or after dusk, and finish the remainder. Its suspicions seem quite lulled to sleep 
after dark. Quite recently a sportsman sat up to watch lor a tiger at a water-hole. It was 
in the height of the Indian hot season, when very little water was left. All the creatures 
of that particular neighbourhood were in the habit of coming to drink at one good pool still 
left in the rocky bed of the river. There the tigers came too. The first night they did not 
come until all the other creatures — hog, deer, ^leacocks, and monkeys — had been down to drink. 
They then came so softly over the sand that the gunner in waiting did not hear them })a8B. 
His first knowledge that they were there was due to the splashing they made as they entered 
the water. It was quite dark, and he felt not a little nervous, for the bush on which he was 

seated on a small platform 
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PkoUt Ut 8chtUutie thoUt, Co,\ [Pmm'M Orun. 

A HALF-OBOWN TIGER CUB. 


Tigtii **gro«r to their heed," lihe children. The heed uf a bAlf^toAn cub is a« long, though not 
■o broad, ee tbAt of the adult. 


was only some 10 feet high. 
He beard the two tigers pass 
him, not by their footsteps, 
but by the dripping of the 
water as it ran off their 
bodies on to the sand. Next 
night they came again, lliis 
time, though it was dark, 
he shot one in a very in- 
genious manner. The two 
tigers walked into the water, 
and apparently lay down or 
sat down in it, with their 
heads out. They only moved 
occasionally, lapping the water, 
but did not greatly disturb 
the sur&ce. On this was 
reflected a bright star from 
the sky above. The sports- 
man put the sight of the rifle 
on the star, and kept it up 


obliterated the star, and he instantly fired, 
bullet duly hit. 


to his shoulder. Something 
The “something” was the tiger’s head, which the 


The hill-tigere of India are, or were, much more given to hunting by day than the jungle- 
^ers. In the Kilgiri Hills of Southern India the late General Douglas Hamilton said that 
^ore night the tigers were already about hunting, and tliat in the shade of evening it was 
dangerous to ride on a jwny— not because the tigers wished to kill the rider, but because they 
might mistake the pony ^d its rider for a sainbar deer. He was stalked like this more than 
once. Often, when stalking sambar deer and ibex by day, he saw the tigers doing the 
or after other prey. “My brother Richard,” he writes, “was out after a tiger which the 
hdlmen reported had killed a buffalo about an hour before. He saw the tiger on first getting 
to the ground, and the tiger had seen him. It was lying out in the open watching the buffalo, 
and shuffled into the wood, and would not come out again. Next morning, when we got to 
the ^und, the tiger was moving from rock to rock, and had dragged the body into a nullah, 
y . W e were upon the point of starting home when we observed a number of vultures coming 
down to the carcase. The vultures began to collect in large numbers ou the opposite hill. 1 







P/toto hy FraUlli Alinari} IFloreMt, 

TIGEBa IN ITALY. 

These tigers were photognphed in Turin. Italy was the first European country to whicli these animals were brought from the East. 
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80 on .counted fifty; but they would not go 
near the buffalo. Tlien some crows, bolder 
than the re.st, flew down, and made a great 
row over their meal. All of a sudden they 
all flew up, and I made certain it was the 
tiger. Then my brother fired, and there 
he was, shot right through the brain, lying 
just above the buffalo. He had been brought 
down by the noise the crows were making. 
Upon driving the sholas (small woods on 
these hills), tigers were often put out. Some- 
times they availed themselves of tlie drive 
to secure food for themselves. A wocni was 
being driven, when a tremendous grunting 
was heard, and out rushed an old boar, bristling 

and savage. B was about to raise his 

rifle, when a growl like thunder stopped 
him, and a great tiger witli one spring 
cleared the nullah, and aliglited on the back 
of the old lx)ar. Such a battle then took 
place that, what with the gi*owls of the tiger 
and the squeals of the boar, one might believe 
oneself in another world. I thought of nothing 
but of how to kill one or the other, or both ; 



so, as they were rolling down over and over, BypmMoni^ihTTVaHUagtnidck] {nambuty, 

about fifty yards from me on the ot>en hill- ^ leopard-puma uYauiD. 

side, 1 let fly both barrels. For a second or . t. . i i ni • . . 

. * ^ ^ in a iibutogra|>h f nun life of u very mre bybrid. 1 be amumh 

two the noise went on ; then the tiger jumped father was n imma, its uiotler a leoitanl. It is now deail, uud may K 
off, and the Ixiar struggled into the nullah -tufledln Mr. Itothscldld s Museum at 

close by. The tiger jmlled uji, and coolly 

stared at us without moving; but his courage seemed to fail him, and he sprang into the 
nullah and disapi^eared.’’ 

In most jiarts of India tigers are now scarce and shy, except in the preserves of the 
great rajas, and the dominions of some mighty and pious Hindu ])otentates, such as the 
Maharaja of .Tev]iur, who, being supposed to be descended from a Hindu god, allows no wild 


[Jlambury, 


A LEOPARD-PUMA UYliRID. 


11ii« is a iibutogra|>b fnuii life of u very rare hybrid. 1'be animuL' 
father was n jiuma, its mother a leoitard. It is now deail, uud may K 
setii stuffed in Mr. Kotitsckiild's Museum at 'iriiig. 


animals to be killed. There the deer and 



Plioto hy L kteUland, F.Z.S.] pineJUty. 


LEOPARDS. 

A pair of leoi«rd8, one spotted, the other black. Black leoi»ardi may be the 
(iffqn-liig of the ordinary 8|eftt«l form ; they are generally nmeb more savage 


pig are so numerous that tigers are welcome 
to keep them down. But the Suriderbunds, 
unwholesome islands at the Ganges mouth, 
still swarm with them. So does the Malay 
I'eninsula. 

31r. J. D. Cobbold shot a tiger in 
Central Asia in a swamp so deep in snow 
and so deadly cold that he dared not stay 
for fear of being frozen to death. Tigers 
sometimes wander as far west as the 
Caucasus near the Casjiian. The farther 
north, the larger your tiger, is the rule. 
The biggest ever seen in Europe was 
a Siberian tiger owned by Herr Carl 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, and the largest 
known skin and skull is from the I'ar 
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North. The skin is 13 feet 6 inches from the nose to the end of the tail. The largest 
Indian tiger-skin, from one killed by the Alaharaja of Cuch Behar, measures 11 feet 7 inches. 

LEOPARDS. 

Lkss in size, but even more ferocious, the Leopard has a worse character than the tiger. 
Living mainly in trees, and very nocturnal, this fierce and dangerous beast is less often 
seen than far rarer animals. It is widely spread over the world, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Atlas Mountains, and from Southern China to the Black Sea, where it is 
sometimes met with in the Caucasus. There seems to be no legend of its presence in 
Greece, Italy, or Si)ain; but it was quite common in Asia Minor; and Cicero, when governor 
of Cilicia, was jdagued by an aristocratic young friend in Rome to send him leopards to 
exhibit in a fete he was giving. 

Any one who has frequented the Zoo for any time must have noticed the difference in 
size and colour between leopards from different })art8 of the world. On some the ground- 
colour is almost white, in others a clear nut-brown. Otliers are jet-black. Wherever they 
live, they are cattle thieves, sheep thieves, and dog tliicves. Tliough not formidable in 
appearance, they are immensely strong. Sometimes one will turn man-eater. Both in India 
and lately in Africa cases have been known where tliey liave “ set up ” in this line as 
deliberately as any tiger. They have four or five young at a birth, which may often be kept 
tame for some time and are amusing i)ets. But the following plain story shows the danger 
of such experiments. At Hong-kong an English merchant had a tame leopard, which was 
brought into the room by a coolie for the guests to see at a dinner party. Excited by the 
smell of food, it refused to go out when one of the ladies, who did not like its looks, wished 
for it to be removed. The man took hold of its collar and began to haul it out. It seized 


him by the neck, bit it through, and in a 
on the dining-room floor! 

minute the 

coolie was dying, 

covered with blood, 
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The leopard onb U far more cat-like in appearanoe than the young tiger or lion. 
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The Chinese leopard ranges as far north as the Siberian tiger, and, like the latter, seems 
to grow larger the ferther north it is found. The colour of these northern leopards is very 
pale, the spots large, and the fur very long. At the March fur-sales of the present year, 
held at the stores of Sir Charles Lampson, there were Siberian leo])ard-skins as large as those 
of a small tiger. 

Leoi>ards are essentially tree-living and nocturnal animals. Sleeping in trees or caves by 
day, they are seldom disturbed. They do an incredible amount of mischief among cattle, 
calves, sheep, and dogs, being especially fond of killing and eating the latter. They seize 
their prey by the throat, and cling with their claws until they succeed in breaking the spine 
or in strangling the victim. The largest leopards are po))ularly called Panthers. In India they 
sometimes become man-eaters, and are always very dangerous. They have a habit of feeding 
on putrid flesh; this makes wounds inflicted by their teeth or claws liable to blood-poisoning. 
Nothing in the way of prey comes amiss to them, from a cow in the jmsture to a fowl up at 
roost, “ In every country,” says Sir 
Samuel Baker, “the natives are unani- 
mous in saying that the leoi)ard is more 
dangerous than the lion or tiger. 

Wherever I have been in Africa, the 
natives have declared that they had no 
fear of a lion, provided they were not 
hunting, for it would not attack unpro- 
voked, but that a leopard was never to 
be trusted. I remember when a native 
boy, accomi^anied by his grown-up brother, 
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SNflW-LEOPAHU, OB OUKCK. 

llua U a itriking portmit of a very beautiful animal. Note ibe long basliy tail, thick coat, and large eyei. 


was busily employed with others in firing the reeds on the opposite bank of a small stream. 
Being thirsty and hot, the boy stooj^ed down to drink, when he was immediately seized by 
a leopard. His brother, with admirable aim, hurled his spear at the leojiard while the boy 
was in his jaw's. The jioint separated the vertebne of the neck, and the leopard fell stone- 
dead. The boy was carried to my hut, but there was no chance of recovery. The fangs had 
tom ojien the chest and injured the lungs. These were exjiosed to view through the cavity 
of the ribs. He died the same night.” 

In the great mountain-ranges of Central Asia the beautiful Snow-leopard is found. It 
is a large creature, with thick, woolly coat, and a long tail like a fur boa. The colour is 
white, clouded with beautiful grey, like that of an Angora cat. The edges of the cloundings 
and spots are marked with black or darker grey. The eyes are very large, bluish grey or 
smoke-coloured. It lives on the wild sheep, ibex, and other mountain animals. In cajitivity it 
is far the tamest and gentlest of the large carnivora, not excepting the puma. Unlike the 
latter, it is a sleepy, quiet animal, like a domestic cat. The specimen showm here belonged to 
a lady in India, who kept it for some time as a pet. It was then brought to the Zoological 
Gardens, where it was more amiable and friendly than most cats. The writer has entered its 
cage with the keeper, stroked it, and patted its head, without in the least ruffling its good- 
temper. The heat of the lion-house did not suit it, and it died of consumption. 
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The cheetos are dealt with later on in this chapter. 
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JAGUAR. 

Th«* largest and strongest of the Cats of the New World. A South American situcies. 


THE NEW WORLD CATS. 

The cats, great and small of the New World resemiile those of the Old, though not quite 
so closely as the caribou, wapiti deer, and moose of llie uortliern forests re.^enible the reindeer, 
red deer, and elk of Europe. They are like, but with a difference. Tlie Jaguar and the 
Ocelot are respectively larger and far more beautiful than tlieir count eqiarts, the leopard and 
serval cats. But the Puma, the one medium-sized feline animal which is unsjxitted, is 
.«Joinethiiig unique. The jaguar and j)uma are found very far south in South Amerii'a; and 
though the jaguar is really a forest animal, it seems to have wandered out on to the Pampas 
of Argentina, perha])S attracted by the imuiense numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses on these 

plains. 

The jACiTAK. 

The Jaclau is as savage as it is formidable, 
hut does not often atbick men. Its headquarters 
are the immense forests running from Central 
America to Southern Brazil; and as all great forests 
are little inhabited, the jaguar is seldom encoun- 
tered by white men. By the banks of the great 
rivers it is semi-a(|uatic ; it swims and (dimbs with 
e(|ual ease, and will attack animals on board boats 
anchored in the rivers. As there are few animals 
of great size in the.se forests, its great strength is 
not often seen exercised, as is that of tlie lion ; but 
it is the i)ersonification of concentrated force, and 
its appearance is well worth studying from tliat 
point of view. Tlie sjiots are larger and sejuarer than 
in the leopard, the head ponderous, the forearms 
and feet fine mass of muscle, knotted under the 
velvet skin. On the Amazons it draws its food 
alike from the highest tree-tojis and the river-bed ; 
in the former it catches monkeys in the branches, 
fish in the shallows of the rivers, and scoops out 
turtles’ eggs from the sandbanks. Humboldt, who 
visited these regions when the white population 
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was scarce, declared that 4/)00 jaguars were killed annually, and 2,000 skins export.ed from 
Buenos Ayres alone. It was clearly common on the Pampas in his day, and made as great 
havoc among the cattle and horses as it does to-day. 

The Puma. 

The PiTMA is a far more interesting creature. It is found from the mountains in Montana, 
next the Canadian boundary, to the south of Patagonia. Yankee stories of its ferocity may 
have some foundation ; but the writer believes there is no recorded instance of the northern 
puma attacking man unprovoked, though in the few places where it now survives it kills 
rattle-calves and colts. It is relentlessly hunted with dogs, treed, and shot. As to the ]mma 



Ottomar AtuehiiU] [Jkrlin. 

Fl^MALIS PUMA. 

This ihuws a puum alert uud vigilant, with eaiv pi’ickud forward. 


of the southern plains and central forests, tlie natives, whether Indians or G audios, agree with 
the belief, steadily handed down from tlie days of the first Spanish conquest, that the puma 
is the one wild cat which is naturally friendly to man. The old Spaniards called it amigo eld 
Cristiano (the Christian’s friend) ; and Mr. Hudson, in “ Tlie Naturalist in La Plata,” gives 
much evidence of this most curious and intere.sting tendency: “It is notorious that where the 
puma is the only large beast of prey it is perfectly safe for a small child to go out and sleep 
on the plain. . . . The puma is always at heart a kitten, taking unmeasured delight in its 
frolics ; and when, as often happens, one lives alone in the desert, it will amuse itself for hours 
fighting mock battles or playing hide-and-seek with imaginary companions, or lying in wait 
and putting all its wonderful strategy in practice to capture a passing butterfly.” From 
Azara downwards these stories have been told too often not to be largely true ; and in old natui’al 
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histories, whose writers believed 
the puma was a terrible man-eater, 
they also ap2)ear as “wonderful 
escai^es.” One tells how a man 
put his poncho^ or clonk, over his 
back when crawling up to get a 
shot at some duck, and felt some- 
thing heavy on the end of it. He 
crej>t from under it, and there was 
a jmma sitting on it, wliich did 
not offer to hurt him. 

As space forbids further 
quotation from Mr. Hudson’s 
experiences, which should be read, 
the writer will only add one 
anecdote wdiich was told him by 
Mr. Everard im Tliurn, C.B., 
formerly an oflicial in British 
Guiana. He was going up one 
of the big rivers in his steam- 
launch, and gave a ])assage to an 
elderly and resi)ectable Cornish 
miner, who wanted to go up to 
a gold-mine. The visitor had his 
meals on the boat, but at night 
w’ent ashore with the men and 
slung his hammock between two 
trees, leaving the cabin to his 
host. One morning two of the 
Indian crew brought the miner’s hammock on board wit!) a good tleal of laughing and 
talking. Their master asked what the joke wa.s, whereu2)on, j)ointing to the treis whence 
they had unslung the hammock, one said, ‘’Tiger sleep with old man last night.” They 
were quite in earnest, and pointed out a hollow and marks on the leaves, which sliowed that 
a 2)Uina had been lying under the man's hammock. When asked if he had noticed 
anything in the night, he said, “Only the frogs croaking wakened me up.” The croaking of 
the frogs was jirobably the hoarse purring of the friendly puma enjoying his jwoximity to 
a sleejiing man. i^Ir. Hudson quotes a case in which four i)umas jJayed round and leai)t over a 
jierson camjiing out on the Pamjias. He watched them for some time, and then went to sleep! 
Many of those brouglit to this country come with their tempers ruined by ill-treatment and 
hardship ; but a large i)roi>ortion are as tame as cats. Cai)tain Marshall had one at Marlow which 
used tx) follow him on a chain and watch the boats full of pleasure-seekers at the lock 

The puma is always a beautiful creature, — ^the fur cinnamon-coloured, tinged with gold ; the 
belly and chest white; the tail long, full, and round. Though friendly to mail, it is a desj)erate 
cattle-killer, and particularly fond of horse-flesh, so much so that it has been suggested tljat 
the indigenous wild horses of America were destroyed by the puma. 

There are two other cats of the Pamj^s— the Gu ass-cat, not unlike our wild cat in 
appearance and habits, and the Wood-cat, or Geoff'roy’s Cat. It is a tabby, and a most elegant 
creature, of which there is a sjjecimen, at the time of writing, in the I^ondon Zoo. 

The Ocelot. 

In the forest region is also found the most beautiful of the medium-sized cats. This 
is the Ocelot, which corresponds somewhat to the servals, but is not the least like a lynx, as 
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the sorvals are. It is entirely a trec-cat, and lives on birds and monkeys. The following 
detailed description of its coloration appeared in “Life at the Zoo”: — 

“Its coat, with the exception perhaps of that of the clouded leojiard of Sumatra, marks 
the highest development of ornament among four-footed animals. The Argus pheasant alone 
seems to offer a parallel to the beauties of the ocelot's fur, especially in the development of 
the wonderful ocelli, which, though never reaching in the beast the perfect cup-and-ball 
ornament seen on the wings of the bird, can be traced in all the early stages of spots and 
wavy lines, so far as the irregular shell-shaped rim and dot on the feet, sides, and back, just 
as in the subsidiary ornament of the Argus pheasant’s feathers. Most of the ground-tint of 
the fur is smoky-pearl colour, on which the 8ix)ts develop from mere dots on the legs and 
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OCKIiOT FROM CBNTRAL AMERICA. 

Tbe ocelot can be tamed and almoat domeatioited if taken young, and is oocnalonally kept aa a pet by the foreat Indiana. 


speckles on the feet and toes to large egg-shaped ocelli on the flanks. There are also two 
beautiful pearl-coloured spots on ihe back of each ear, like those which form the common 

ornaments of the wings of many moths.” 

Tlie nose is pink ; the eye large, convex, and translucent. 

A tame ocelot described by Wilson, the American naturalist, was most playful and 
affectionate, but when fed with flesh was less tractable. It jumped on to the back of a horse 
in the stable, and tried to curl up on its hindquarters. The horse threw the ocelot off and 
kicked it, curing it of any disiiosition to ride. On seeing a horse, the ocelot always ran off to 
its kennel afterwards. When sent to England, it caught hold of and threw down a child of 
four years old, whom it rolled about with its paws without hurting it. 
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OTHER WILD CATS. 

A HANDSOME leojmrd-like animal is 
the CLorPED Leopaup, It is the size 
of a small common leopard, but far 
gentler in disposition. Its fur is not 
s]»otted, but marked with clouded 
iwitches, outlined in grey and olive-brown. 
Its skin is among the most beautiful 
of the Cats. It is found in the Malay 
Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Formosa, 
and along the foot of tlie Himalaya 
from Nejual to Assam. Writing of 
two which he kept. Sir Stamford 
Baffles said : “ No kitten could be more 
good-tempered. Tliey were always 
courting intercourse with jicrsons pass- 
ing by,, and in the expression of 
their countenance showed the greatest 
delight when noticed, throwing them- 
selves on their backs, and delighting 



hy A, S. Rudland 4* Sonj. 

FISHING-CAT. 

Thi* wild cat liaunto tlic .idcM of riven, and U an ex{iert at catching fish. 


are yellow and s])Otted, those which are 
grey and spotted, and tlio.se which are 
grey and striped, or “ whole-coloured.” 
There is no wliolly grey wild cat, but 
several sandy-coloured species. All live on 
birds and small mammals, and probably 
most share the tame cat’s liking for fish. 
Among the grey-an(l-s])otted cats are the 
MoTfLEi) Cat of the Eastern Himalaya 
and Straits Settlements and islands ; the 
Tibctan Tjgeh-cat; the Fishing-cat of 
India and Ceylon, which is large enough 
to kill lambs, but lives much on fish and 
large marsh-snails; Geoffroy's Cat, an 
American species ; the Leopard-cat of Java 
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CLOUDED LEOPARD. 

It sbarea with the ocelot the lint place among the bighlj ornamented caU. 


in being tickled and nibbed. On board 
ship there was a sitiall dog, which used to 
play around the cage with the animal. It 
was amusing to watch the tendeniess and 
playfulness with which tlie latter came 
in contact with its smaller-siziHl com- 
jHinion.” lloth specimens were jirocured 
from the banks of tlie liencoolin River, in 
Sumatra. They are generally found near 
villages, and are not drciided by the 
natives, except in so fur that they destiny 
tlieir jioultrv. 

The numlier of smaller leojiard-catB 
and tiger-cats is very great. They fall, 
roughly, into three groups : those which 
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MARBLED CAT. 

Another beiutifally marked cat. The tail ia epotted and very long, tiie 
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PAM PASSAT. 

Note tha likeneM of th« thick Uil and barred lege to our Enclith wild oat. 

** Inexpreaublj eavage in dupoeition “ (iludeon). 

the most beautiful is the Golden Cat of 
Sumatra, one of which is now in the 
Zoological Gardens. It has a coat the 
colour of gold-stone. The nose is pink, 
the eyes large and topaz-coloured, the 
cheeks striped with white, and the under- 
parts and lower iwt of the tail pure 
white. 

Four kinds of wild cats are known in 
South Africa, of which the largest is the 
Seuval, a sliort-tailed, sjKjtted animal, with 
rather more woolly fur than the leopard’s. 

The length is about 4 feet 2 inches, of 
which the tail is only 12 inches. It is found 
from Algeria to the Cai>e; but its favourite 
haunts, like those of all the wild cats of 
hot countries, are in the reeds by rivers. 
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and Japan, w’hich seems to have grey fur 
in Japan and a fulvous leojiard-like skin 
in India, where it is also called the Tjgek- 
CAT; and the smallest of all wild cats, the 
little RusTY-sroTTED Cat of India. Tliis 
has rusty spots on a grey ground. “I had 
a kitten brought to me,” says Dr. Jerdoii 
of the sj)ecies, “when very young. It 
became quite tame, and was the delight 
and adminition of all who saw it. Wiien 
it was about eight montlis old, I introduced 
the fawm of a gazelle into the room where 
it was. The little creature flew at it the 
moment it saw it, seized it by tlje nape 
of the neck, and was with difficulty taken 
off*. Of the whole-coloured wild cats —which 
include the Bay Cat, the American Pam pas- 
cat, Pallas’ Cat of Tibet and India — 
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EVBA CAT. 

llie luwMt aud longest of the cats, sbaiied more like a civet ; it is readily 
tamed , and makes a charming |iet. 

It kills bares, rats, birds, and small mammals 
generally. 

The Black-footed Wild Cat is another 
African siiecios. It is a beautiful siiotied- 
and-lined tabby, the size of a small domestic 
cat, and as likely as any other to be the 
origin of our tabby variety, if tame cats 
came to Eurojje from Africa. At present 
it is only found south in the Kalahari 
Desert and Bechuanaland. 

The Kaffir Cat is the common wild 
cat of the Ca^ie Colony, and a very in- 
teresting animal. It is a whole-coloured 
tawny, upstanding animal, with all the 
indifference to man and generally in- 
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KAF’l’iIt CAT. 

The cuiumon wild isiL of Snutii Africa. It will interbreed with 
doiiuwtic catH. 


^ It is, liowever, much stnmger than the 

tame cats, with which it interbreeds freely. 

^ , 111 the Colony it i« often difficult to 

^ / keep male tame cats, for the wild Kaffir 

* ^ r come down and fight tlicin in the 

^ breeding-season. The Egyiitiaii cat is really 

P the same animal, slightly modified by 

cliimile. A very distinct species is the 

.^lT^uLE-CAT, ranging from India, through 

llalutfhistPTi, Syria, and East Africa, and called 
in Hindustani the Chacs. The European 

PhotohyA.s,R.dia.uut^su.m. »<ri])ed wild cat- cxtouds to the Himalaya, 

KAi’i 'it CAT. where tlie range of the lion-coloured, 

The common wild eal of Sn„tl. Africa. It will interbreed with yclloW-Cyed chaUS begins. The cluVUS ImS 

doinoHtic cate. black bars inside the legs, which 

vary in difierent regions. The Indian 
chaus lias only one distinctly marked; the Kaffir cat has four or five. The EuYPTJAN 

Feiteked Cat has b(*eii said to he the origin of the domestic and sacred cats of 

Egy])t. A male chaus is most formidahle when ‘‘cornered.’’ General Hamilton chased 

one, which had prowled into the cantonments on the look-out for fowls, into a fence. 

“After a long time I spied the cat scpiatting in a hedge,” he writes, “and called for 

the dogs. WJicn tht\v came, I knelt down and began (‘lap])ing my liands and cheering 

them fm. The cat sud(l(‘nly made a clean spring at my face. I had just time to 

catch it as one would a cricket-hall, and, giving its ribs a strong s(jueeze, threw it to 

the clogs; hut not before it had made its teeth meet in my arm just above the wrist. For 

some weeks 1 had to carry my arm iu a sling, and I shall carry the marks of the bite to 

my gra\e.” 

The chaus, as will be seen from the alwive, wanders boldly down into the outskiiis of large 
towTis, cantonments, and bungalows, on the look-out f r chickens and pigeons. Its fav(iui*ite 
])laii is to lie up at dawn in some ])iece of thick cover near to wlieie the poultry wander out 
lo scratch, feed, and bask. It th(Mi pounces on the nearest unhaiipy lien and riislies off with it 
into cover. An acquaintaiH'e of the writer once had a number of fine Indian game fowl, of 
which he was not a little ]ivou(l. He noticed that one was missing every morning for 
three days, and, not being ahk* to 

discover the robber, shut them ii|> in \ 


a hen-house. Next morning he heard 
a gieat commotion outside, and one 
of his bearers came running in to say 
that a leopard was in the hen-house. 
As this was only built of banilxxi or 
some such light material, it did not seem 
l)robal)le that a leopard would stay there. 
Getting his rifle, he went out into the 
compound, and cautiously apiiroached 
the hen-house, in which the fowls w’ere 
still making loud jirotests and cries ol 
alarm. The door was shut; but seme 
creature— certainly not a leopard— might 
have squeezed in through the small en- 
trance used by the hens. He opened the 
door, and saw at the back of the hen-house 
a chaus sitting, with all its fur on end, 
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AFRICAN CHAUS, OR JUNGL£-CAT. 

Tlie ebans is the Indian and African equivalent of our wild cat. It ie 
equally etrong and eavage. 
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looking almost as large as a small leopard. On the floor was one dead fowl. The impudent 
jungle-cat rushed for the door, but had the coolness to seize the hen as it passed, and with 
this in its mouth rushed past the owner of the hens, his servants and retainers, and reaxiied 
a piece of thick scrub near with its ])rize. 

As the chaus is common both in India and Africa, a comparison of its habits in both 
continents is somewhat interesting. Jerdon, the Indian naturalist, writes: *‘It is the common 
wild cat from the Himalaya to Ciipe Comorin, and from the level of the sea te 7,000 or 8,000 
feet elevation. It frequents alike the jungles and the oj)en country, and is very ])artial to long 
reeds, and grass, sugarcane-fields, and corn-fields. It does much damage to all game, especially 
to hares and partridges. Quite recently I shot a pea-fowl at the edge of a sugarcane-field. 
One of these cats sprang out, seized the pea-fowl, and after a short struggle-— for the bird was 
not quite dead— carried it oflF before iny astonished eyes, and, in spite of ray running up, made 
his escape with his booty. It must have been stsilking these very birds, so closely did its sjiring 
follow my shot. It is said to breed twice a year, and to have three or four young at a birth. I 
have very often had the young brought to me, hut always failed in rearing them ; and they always 
show’ed a savage and untamable disjiosition. I have seen numbers of cats about villages in 
various ]iarts of the country tliat must have been hybrids between this cat and the tame ones.” 

The late Sir Oliver St. John was more fortunate with his jungle-cat kittens. He obbiined 
three in Persia. These he reared till they were three months old, by which time they became 
so tame that they would climb on to his km^s at breakfast-time, and behave like ordinary 
kitten.s. One w*as killed by a greyliound, and another by a scorpion— a curious fate for a kitten 
to meet. The survivor then became morose and ill-t<‘mpered, but grew to be a large and strong 
animal. ‘‘Two English bull-teiTiers of mine, which w'ould make short work of the largest 
domestic eat, could do nothing against my wild eat,” says the same writer. “In their almost 
daily battles the dogs always got the worst of it.” 

In Africa the chaus haunts the thick cover bordering the rivers. There it catclies not 
only water-fowl, but also fish. According to Messrs. Kicolls and Eglington, “its s^ioor 
may constantly be seen imprinted on the mud surrounding such pools in the periodical 
watercour.se8 as are constantly being dried up, and in which fish may probably be imprisoned 
without chance of escape.” The chaus has for neighbour in Africa the beautiful Sekval, a 
larger wild cat. This species is reddish in colour, spotted on the body, and striped on the 
legs. The ears are long, but not tufted, like those of the lynx. The serval is more common 
in North and Central Africa than in the South. But it is also found south of the Tropic of 
Capriconi. Messrs. Nicolls and Eglington say of it: “Nortlnvard through South Central Africa it 

is fairly common. It frequents the thick 
bush in the vicinity of rivers. The 
karoKSee, or mantles, made from its 
skins are only w’om by the chiefs and 
very high dignitaries amongst the native 
tribes, and are in consequence eagerly 
sought aftcT, on which account the 
species runs a risk of ra[)id extermi- 
nation. Its usual prey consists of 
the young of the smaller antelopes, 
francolins, and wild guinea-fowls, to 
the latter of which it is a most 
destructive enemy in the breeding- 
season. When obtained young, the 
serval can be tamed with little trouble ; 
but it is difficult to rear, and always 
shows a singular and almost unaccount- 
able aversion to black men. Its 
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Tbe MTyal ia a link between the leopude and tiger-oate, quite large enough to kill the young of the aiaaller antelopes. 
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otherwise even temi)er is always aroused at 
file sight of a native. When in anger, it is 
by no moans a despicable antagonist, and 
very few dogs would likt' to engage in a 
combat with one single-hand(*d.'’ 

The Common Wild Cat. 

Tin* Wild Cat was once fairly common 
all over England. A curi«>us story, obviously 
exaggerated, shows that traditions of its 
ferocity weri» common at a viM-y t^arly date. 
The tail* is told of the church of llarn- 
borough, in Yorksliire, between Doncaster and 
Harnsley. It is .said that a man and a wild 
cat met in a wood near and began to tight ; 
that the cat drove the man out of the wood 
as far as the church, where he took refuge 
in the porch; and that both the man and 
cat wtTc so injured that they died. Accord- 
ing to Dr. l\*arct‘, the evmit was formerly 
commemorat<‘d by a rude painting in the 
church. 

Mr. Charles St, .lohii had an experience 
with a Scotch wild eat very like that which 
(leneral Douglas Hamilton tells of the jungle- 
cat. He heard many stori(‘s of their attack- 
ing and wounding men when trapped or 
when their escape was cut off. and before* 

long found out that these wvw true‘. ‘‘ I 
was fishing in a river in Sut In^rland,'' he 

wrote, ‘•and in passing from one jmioI to 
another had to climb ovit .some rocky ground. 
In doing so, I sank aliiKJst uji to my knees 
in .sfime rotten lieatherand mo.s.s. almost upon 
a wild cat which was concealed und(‘r it. 

I was quite as much startled as the cat itself 

could be, when I saw the wild-looking beast 
rush so unexp(‘ctedly from betwe<*n my fet*t, 
with every hair on her IxkIv on end, making 
her look twice as large as slie really was. 1 had three small Skye terriers with me, w'hich 
immediately gave chare, and jairsued her till .she took refuge in a corma- of the nicks, where, 

perched in a kind cif recess out of reach of her enemies, she stood with her hair bristled out, 

sjiifting and growling like a common cat. Having no weapon with me, I laid down my rod, 
cut a gtxid-sized .stick, and proceeded to dislodge her. As soon as I w’as W'itbin six or sewen 
feet of the jdace, she sprang straight at my face over the dogs’ heads. Had I not struck her 
in mid-air as she leajied at me, I should probably Lave received a severe wound. As it was, 
she fell with her back half broken among the dogs, who with my assistance dispatched her. 

I never saw an animal light so des^ierately, or one which was so difficult to kill. If a tame 
cat has nine lives, a wild cat must have a dozen. Sometimes one of these animals will 
take up its residence at no great distance from a house, and, entering the hen-roosts and 
outbuildings, will carry ofiT fowls in the most audacious manner, or even lainlis. Like other 


' 

Photo hu Ottomnr JfUtrftilf',] [ fkHiii. 

SEJIVAL CLLMJlIXO. 

Niiti! thf nctivr, cut4ik«‘ iiiethiKl of cliiabinc. 
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vermin, the wild cat haunts the shor(*s of lakes and rivers, and it is therefore easy to know 
where to set a tnij) for them. Having caught and killed one of the colony, the rest of them 
are sure to bo taken if the bixly of their slain relative is left in the same place not far from 
their usual Imnting-ground and surrounded with traps, as every wild cat passing that way 
will to a certainty come to it.” 

The wild cat ranges from the fur north of Scotland, across Europe and Northern Asia, 
to th(^ northern slo])es of the Himalaya. It has always been known as one of the fiercest and 
wildest, of tlu‘ dtits, large or small. The continual ill-temper of these creatures is remarkable. 
In the experience of the keepers of menageries there is no other so intractably savage. One 
presented to the Zoological (lardeus by lx>rd Lilford some eight years ago still snarls and sjiits 
at any one who comes near it, even the keej»er. 

Tlie food of the wild <?at is grouse', mount ain-har(‘s, rabbits, small birds, and probably fish 
caught in tlie shallow' waters wiien cliunce ofiers. It is wholly nocturnal; consequently no 
one ev(‘r s(M‘s it hunting for i)rey. Though it has long been contineil to the north and north- 
west of Scotland, it is hy no means on the verge of extinction. The do(M*-forests are saving 
it to some (‘xtent, as they did the golden eagle. Ci rouse and hares are rather in the way 
wlien deer are bedng stalked; cons(‘qnentlv the wild cat and the eagle are not trapped or 
shot. The limits of its present fastnesses were recently fixed hy careful Scotch naturalists 
at the liru^ of the CuliMloniau (.unal. Mr. Harvie llrown, in 1880, said that it only survived 
in Scotland north of a line running from Oban to the junction of the three counties 
of IVrth, Forfar, and Ahcrdecui, and thence through Banffshire to Inv(‘rness. But the 
conclusion of a writer in the Edhihuvffh Review of .luly, 1898, in a very interesting article 
on the survival of British mainmids, lias lieen happily contradi(;ted. He believed that it only 
surviv(*d in the deer-forests of Invenic'ss and Sutherlandshire, The wild cats shown in the 
illustrations of these ]iages wen^ caught a year later as far south as Argyllshire. The father and 
tw'o kittens were all secured, practically unhurt, and purchased by Mr. Percy Leigh Pemberton for 
bis collection of British mammals at Ashford, in Kent. This gentleman has had great success 
in jireserviiig his wild cats. They, as well as others— martens,, polecats, and other small 
carnivora — are fed on fresh wild rabbits killed in a warren near; consequently they are in 
spleialid condition. The old “tom” wild cat, snarling with characteristic ill-humour, was well 
suj)portPd hy the wild and savage little kittens, which exhibited all the family tein])er. Shortly 



By wmuMion of Paru Leigh PcinbertoA, 

EUROPEAN W’lED CAT. 

The Dritish reprewntative «£ this BjwcieB ii* iuj)idly becoming extinct. The upecinien whoee iKirtrait ii given here wti» caught in Aigyllehlro. 
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Bnptrmiuion Ptrett I*' nth Penif*crton, 

SCOTCH WILD CATS. 

Theae wild cats, the property of Mr. T. Leigh reiubertori, though regularly fetl and well treated, ahow their natural boiLteniiier in their faven. 


before the capture of these wild cats another family were trapped in Aberdeenshire and 
brought to the Zoological Gardens. Four kittens, Ijeautiful little savages, with bright green 
eyes, and uninjured, were safely taken to itegent’s Park. But the quarters given them W’ere 
very small and cold, and they all died. Two other full-grown wild cats brouglit there a few 
years earlier were so dreadfully injured by the abominable steel trajis in which they were 
caught that they both died of blood-poisoning. 

The real wild cat.s differ in their markings on the body, some being more clearly striped, 
while others are only brindled. But they are all alike in the squareness and thickness of 
head and body, and in the short tail, ringed with black, and growing larger at the tip, w’hich 
ends off like a shaving-brush. 

It may well be a.sked, Which of the many species of wild cats mentioned above is the 
ancestor of our domestic cats? Probably different species in different countries. The African 
Kaffir cat, the Indian leojiard-cat, the rusty-sjKitted cat of India, and tlie European wild cat 
all breed with tame cats. It is therefore probable that the spotted, striped, and brindled 
varieties of tame cats are de.scended from wild species which had those markings. The 
so-called red tame cats are doubtless descended from the tiger-coloured wild cats. But it is a 
curious fact that, though the sjiotted grey-tabby wild varieties are the least common, that colour 
is most frequent in the tame species. 

THE LYNXES. 

In the Lynxes we seem to have a less specially cat-like form. They are short-biiled, high 
in the leg, and broad-faced. Ijcss active than the leopards and tiger-cats, and able to live 
either in very hot or very cold countries, they are found from the Persian deserts to the far 
north of Siberia and Canada. 

The Caracal is a southern, hot-country lynx. It has a longer tail than the others, but 
the same tufted ears. It seems a link between the lynxes and the jungle-cats. It is found 
in India, Palestine, Persia, and Mesopotamia. In India it was trained, like the cheeta, to 
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catch birds, gazelles, and hares. The Common Lynx is x)robably the same animal, whether 
found in Norway, Eussia, the Carpathians, Turkestan, China, or Tibet. The Canadian Lynx 
is also very probably the same, with local differences of colour. The Noktiiern Lynx is 
the largest feline animal left in Europe, and kills sheep and goats equally with hares and 
squirrels. The beautiful fur, of jmle cinnamon and light grey, is much admired. In some 
southern districts of America we have the Eed Lynx, or so-called “ wild cat,” which is distinct 
from the lynx of Canada, The Mediterranean or Spanish Lynx seems likewise entitled to 
rank as a distinct species. * 

Of the lynxes the Caracals are perhaps the most interesting, from their capacity for 
domestication. They are found in Africa in the o\yQxi desert country, whereas the Serval is 
found in the thick bush. In Africa it is believed tx> be the most savage and untamable of 
the Cats. That is probably because the Negro and the Kaffir never possessed the art of training 
animals, from the elephant downwards. Tn India the caracal’s natural i)rey are the fawns of deer 
and antelope, pea-fowl, hares, and floricans. The caracal is the (juickest with its feet of any of 
the Cats. One of its best-known feats is to spring up and catch birds passing over on the 
wing at a height of six or eight feet from the ground. A writer, in the Naturalist’s 
Library, notes that, besides being tamed to catch deer, pea-fowl, and cranes, the caracal was 
used in ‘‘pigeon maiclies.” Two caracals were bac^ked one against the other to kill pigeons. 
The birds were fed on the ground, and the caracals suddenly let loose among them, to strike 
down as many as each could before the birds escai)ed. Each would sometimes strike down 
with its fore paws ten or a dozen pigeons. “ Caracal ” means in Turkish “ Black Ear,” in allusion 
to the colour of the animars organ of hearing. 

The Common Lynx is a thick-set animal, high in the leg, with a square head and very 
strong paws and forearms. It is found across the whole northern region of Europe and Asia. 
Although never known in Britain in historic times, it is still occasionally seen in parts of the 
Alps and in the Carpathians ; it is also common in the Caucasus. It is mainly a forest animal, 
and very largely nocturnal; therefore it is seldom seen, and not often hunted. If any enemy 
ai)proaches, the lynx lies jierfectly still on some branch ‘ or rock, and generally succeeds in 
avoiding notice. The lynx is extremely active; it can leap great distances, and makes its 



LYNX, 

Thii ii a uniformly ooloured ipeoie common to India and Afrioa. 


J*hoto fry Oitomar AntchUtz] 
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attack usually in that way. When 
travelling, it trots or gallojis in a 
very dog-like fashion. Where sheej» 
graze at large on mountains, as in the 
Balkans and in Greece, the lynx is a 
great enemy of the flocks. In Norway, 
wliere the animal is now vi»ry rare, 
tluTC is a tradition that it is more 
mischievous than the wolf, and a liigh 
price is set on its head. 

In Siht»ria and North Kussia 
most of the lynx-skins taken are 
si>ld to the rhinese. The lynx-skins 
hrought to l^ondon are mainly those 
of the Canadian s))ecies. The fur is 
dyed, and used for the hushit^s of 


the officers in our hussar regiments. 
These skins vary much in colour, and 
PhotubyA.s.KudiaiuiJtii>int. ill length and quality of fur. The 

Ki uopHAx LYNX. pHce Varies correspondingly. Tlie 

Tiie larj est of the cut tribe left in Eui-oik:. ('anadiau lyiix livcs luainl v on the 

wood-hares and on the wood-grouse 

of the North American forests. The flesh of the lynx is said to be good and tender. 

Brehm says of the Siberian lynx: “It is a forest animal in the strictest sense of the 
word. But in Siberia it occurs only singly, and is rarely ca])tured. Its true home is in the 
thickest jwirts in the interior of the woods, and these it jaobably never leaves except when 
scarcity of food or the calls of love temjit it to wander to the outskirts. Both immigrants and 
natives hold the hunting of the lynx in high esteem. This ])roud cat’s activity, caution and 
agility, and powers of defence arouse the enthusiasm of every sportsman, and both skin and 
flesh an* valued, the latter not only by the .Mongolian tribes, but also by the Kussiaii huniers- 

The lynx is seldom captured 

in fall-traps; he often 


renders them useless by walk- 
ing along the beam and 
stepping on the lever, and 
he usually leajis over tlie 
sj»ring-traps in his ]»ath. So 
only the rifle and dogs 
are left.’’ 

The Bed Lynx is a small 
American variety, the coat of 
which turns tawny in summer, 
wlien it much ^e^elnllles a 
large cat. It is called in some 
])ai'ts of the United iSt«it<\s 
the Mountain-c^t. This lynx 
is 30 inches loTig in the body, 
with a tail 6 inches long. It 
is found on the eastern or 









Atlantic side of the continent, 
and by no means shuns the 
neighbourhood of settlements. 


Jiff permiuion itf Mr, S, B, Q%ndy\ [Twronto, 

CANADIAN LYX::. 

Pr t nntnV ' nf r tr iit '1 »“rv v r §nr Ir nf f h fn 





Photo hy OtlOiHur An»/;hUtz, Birlin, 


WOLF FROM CENTRAL EUROPE. 


The laet ]XirauuH recorded an killed by these animals were an artist and his wife travelling in Hungary. 
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THE CHEETA. 

THE NOX-RETKACTILK-rLAWEI) CAT. 

The CriEETA, 
tho only cxuinplo 
tllOUijll th(T(‘ WilS 

renuiins are found 


or I hint infj-leopard, is 
of this particular group, 
an extinct form, whose 
in the Siwalik Hills, in 
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[Xottinff Hill, 


the north of India. It is a very widely 
dispersed animal, found in I*(*rsia, Turkestan, 
and the countries east of the ( -asjuan, and in 
India so far as the lowi*r jKirt of the ceiitn* 
of the ]>eninsula. It is also common in 
Africa, where until recent years it was found 
in ("ape (VJony and Natal. Now it i> 
hanislu‘d to the Kalahari Desert, the Northern 
Transvaal, and Ikvhuanaland. 

The chet'ta is more dog-like than any 
other cat. It stands high on the leg, and 
has a short, rounded head. Its fur is short 
and rath(‘r woolly, its feet roumled, and it.^ 
claws, instead t)f slipiiing hack into sheaths 
like a lion's, are only jiaitly retractile. 

Mr. Lockwojxl Kipling giv(*s the follow- 
ing account of the cheeta and its keepers: 
••The only jioint where real skill conn‘s into 
])lay in dealing with the hunting-leopard 
is in catching the adult animal when it 
has already learnt the swift, hounding onset, 
not worth catching, for it has not yet learnt 
. . There are c(‘rtain trees where these great 


photo hy Tori d' SohJ 

A CHEETA HOODED. 

The cheeto hi not unhtNided until fairly near hiit quarry, when he i.H given 
a Right of the game, and a Hplendid race enHuee. 

its one accomplishment. The young cheeta is 
its trade, nor can it be taught in captivity. 
dog-<*ats (for they have some oddly canine chanict eristics) come to play and wliet their claws. 
The hunters find siicli a tree, and arrange mnises of de(*r-sinew round it, and wait the event. 
The animal comes and is caught by the leg, and it is at this jjoint that the trouble begins. 
It is no small achievement for two or three naked, ill-fed men to secure so fierce a ca2>ture 
and carry it home tied on a cart. Then his training begins. He is tied in all directions, 

principally from a thick roj;e round his loins, while a hood fitted over his lu^ad eft’ectually 

Idiiids him. He is fastened on a strong cot-bedstead, and the keepers and their wives and 
families reduce him to submission by starving him and keeping him awake. His head is made 
to face the village street, and for an hour at a time, several times a day, Ids keejiers make 
pretended rushes at him, and wave clothes, staves, and other articles in his face. He is 
talktnl to continually, and the women’s tongues are believ(*d to be the most effective of things 
to keeji him awake. No created being could withstand the effects of hunger, want of sleep, 
and feminine scolding; and the poor cheeta becomes piteously, abjc^ctly tame. He is taken 
out for a walk occasionally— if a slow crawl between four attendants, all holding liard, can be 
called a walk — and his promenades are always through the crowded streets and Imzaars, where 

the kee|)ers’ friends are to be found ; but the jieople are rather pleased than otherwise to see the 

raja’s cheetas amongst them.” I^ater, when the creature is tamed, “the cheeta’s bedstead 
is like that of the keeper, and leojiard and man are often curled up under the same blanket ! 
When his bedfellow is restless, the keeper lazily stretclies out an arm from Ids end of the cot 
and dangles a tassel over the animal’s head, which seems to soothe him. In the early morning 
I have seen a cheeta sitting up on his couch, a red blanket half covering him, and his tasselled 
red hood awry, looking exactly like an elderly gentleman in a nightcap, as he yawns with the 
irresolute air of one who is in doubt whether to rise or io turn in for another na]).” 
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This charming and accurate description shows the chceta at home. Tn the field he is 
quite another creature. H(‘ is driven as netir as possible to the game, and then unliooded 
and given a sight of them. Sir Samuel Baker thus describes a hunt in whieli a chei'ta was 
used: “The chase began after tlie right-band buck, which had a start of about 110 yards. 
It was a magnificent sight to see tlie extraordinary sjieed of pursuer and pursued. The 
bu(jk flew over the level surface, followed by the clieeta, which was laying out at full 
stretch, with its long, thick tail brandishing in the air. They had run 200 yards, when the 
keeper gave the word, and away we went as fast as our horses could carry us. The horses 
could go over this clear ground, where no danger of a fiill seemed possible. I never saw 
anything to equal the speed of the buck and the cheeta; we were literally nowhere, although 
we were going as hard as horseflesh could carry us ; but we had a glorious view. The cheeta 
was gaining in the course, while the buck was exerting every iniisch^ for life or death in its 
last race. Presently, after a course of about, a quarter of a mile, the buck doubled like a 
luire, and the cheeta ](»st ground as it shot ahead, instead of turning quickly, being only 
about thirty yards in rear of the buck. Kecovering itself, it turned on extra steam, and the 
race a])peare(l to n^conunence at incri'ased speed. The c]ie(*ta was determined to win, and 
at. this moment the buck made another douhk* in the ho 2 )e of sliaking otf its terrible j air suer ; 
but this time the cheeta ran cunning, and was aware of tlu^ fia’inor g.ime.' It turned as 
sharply as the Imek. Gathering itself together for a final efibrt, it shot forw'ard like an arrow, 
picked up the distance which remained between them, and in a cloud of dust we could for 
one moment distinguish two forms. The nc‘xt instant the buck was on its hack, and the 
cheota's fangs were fixed like an iron vice in its throat. The course run was about GOO yards, 
and it was worth a sj)ecial voyage to India to see that hunt.” 



Photo hy Oitomar AmMW] 

CbeetaB are common to Africa and India. 


McHm. 


A CHEETA ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

lly tbo native princes of the latter country they ore much used for taking antelope and other game. 
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WHITE SHORT-HAIBED. 


Most white cats ure not ulbincK-s— that is to say, they have ordinarily 
coloured and not red eyes. 


THE DOMESTIC CAT. 

IlY LOUIS WAIN. 

Of tlie domestication of tlie cat we know 
very little, but it is rt^corded that a tribe 
of cats was trained to v(»trieve — /.c. to fetch 
and carry game. In our own time I have 
seen many cats fetch and carry corks and 
newspapers, and on one occasion jiounce upon 
a small roach at the end of a line and place 
it at its owiu‘r's feet, (iamekeeijers whom I 
have known agree tiiat. for cunning, craftiness, 
and tenacity in attaining an object, the semi- 
wild cat of the woods shows far superior 
intelligence to the rest of the woodland 
denizens. It is (jiiite a usual thing to hear 
of farm cats entering upon a snake-hunting 
ex])edition with the greatest glee, and showing 
quarry and pinning it down until secured. 
Of decided sporting jiroclivities, they roam the 


lAiXv r strut. 


remarkable readiness in pitching upon their 
Tliese farm cats are ipiite a race liy themselves, 
countryside with considerable lierceness. ami yet revert to the domesticity of the farmhouse fire^ide 
as though innocent of roving instincts. They are siiasnuHlic to a degree in their mode i>f life, 
and apjtfirently work out one mood before entering upon another. It will be remembt*red that 
this spasnuxlic tendency — the true feline independence, bv-the-bye — is and has b(*en characteristic? 
of tlie cat throughout its history, and any one who has tried to overcome it has im‘t with failure. 

Watch your own cat. and you will see that ho will change his sleej>ing-(juarti*rs 
])eriodically ; and if he can find a ncwsiiajier conveniently jdaced. he will ]»refin- it to lie* uiion, 
before anything jierhaps, excejit a cane-bottomed chair, to whicli all cats are very jiartial. If 
you kee]i a number of cats, as I do, you will find that they an* very imitative, and what one 

gets in the habit of doing they will all do in time: for instance, one of my cats took 

to sitting with liis front paws inside my tall lait and his body outside, and this has 

become a catty fashion in the family, whether the object be a hat, caj», bonn(*t, small 

basket, lx»x, or tin. If by chance one of the cats is attacked by a dog, a 2>(‘culiar cry from 
the aggrieved animal will immediately awaken the othei> 

out <»f their lethargy or sleep, and bring thrm fiercely to ^ 

tlie rescue. They are, too, jiart icularly kind and nice* to 
the old cat, and are tolerant only of strange baby 
kittens and very old cats in th(‘ garden us long as 
they do not interfere with tlie "catty” 
subject. The same (juality obtains in Spain 
or Portugal, where a race of .scaveng- 
ing cats exists, which go alx>ut in 
<lroves or families, and are equal 
tr) climbing straiglit walls, big 
trees, chimneys, and mountain- 
sides. liimg, lanky, and thin, 
they are built more on the lines 
of a greyhound than the ordinary 
cat, and are more ea.sily trained 
in tricks than lioine cats. 

The Tortoiseshell has long 
been looked u]K)n as the national 
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LONG-HAIliEn WHITE. 

White catH with blue eyes are generally deaf, or at all events hard of hearing. 
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Photo btf Frnlvlfi Jhnnri, Floriittc*'. 
MACKKUKIi-MATtKKi) TAilBY. 



Photo hy L. Mt'tlltiiidf P.Z.iim^ SoHh Fitichlt^. 
CAT CAkUYINU KTTTEX. 
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Photo hi! E, LanUoi', Eat 'uuj. 


BLUE LON(MlAIllKl), OR PKHSIAX. 


'U'abbies iiru iirobulily tho beat known and the 
coniniunest cuts in England. 


Atiniquo ]ihotugraidt, showing the way in which 
the cat ettrrioit its young. 


Fersitm or louK*hiuri‘d cuts are of Turiouti 
colourH *, this is one of tho least connnou. 



Photo hif E. Laiitfor, Ealimt. 
SMOKE AND BLUE LONO-UA I lOID. 
Two pretty uiul valuable rorsian Kiitoii.% 


lio jicniiiMtoti of Uoijt Ahxnmb /*, 
OUANGK TABBY. 

A chan)i>ion winnor of HQ first jinxnH, 



Photo by E, landor, Biding, 
LONG-HAIRED TABBY. 
A pretty pose. 





Photo hy E. Artndor, Ealing. Photo by E. Landor, BUing, 

SILVER PERSIAN. SMOKE LONG-HAIRED, OR PERSIAN. 

A handsome specimen. A new breed. 
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SH(»UT-llAlUi:i) HLriL 

Thit chain] >U>n cat to I-atly Alexander, by vrhose 

kind ]ienniMMion it u here rciauducvd. 


cat of Spain, and in fact that country is overrun with 
the breed, ranging from a dense l)laek and brown to 
lighter shades of orange-brown and white. The jaire 
tortoiseshell might be ealleil a black and tan, with no 
white, streaked like a tortoiseshell comb if possible, and 
with wonderful amber eyes. It is eharact eristic of their 
intelligence that tliey will invariahly liiul their way 
home, and will even bring that mysrcTious in.^tinct 
to bear which giiuh^s them hack long distances to the 
place of their birth; and, with regard to this cat, the 
stories of almost imjiossilile journeys made are not one 
hit exaggerated. The tom-eats of this breed are very 
rare in Kngland : I myself have only known of the 
existence of six in fifteen years, and of these but three 
are recorded in the catalogut»s of i»ur cat shows. 

The Black Cat lias many of the cliaract eristics 
of the tortoiseshell, hnt is essentially a town cat. and 
is wont to dream his life away in shady corners, in 
underground cellars, in theatres, and in all |»lace< wlieve he can. in fact. n*tin* to monastic 
quiet. The black cat of St. Clement Danes Cl»urch was one of the reinarkahle cats of 
L<»]id(»n. It was his wont to climb on to the ti>]» of the organ-pipes and <‘njoy an occasional 
mu>ical cmicert almie. A cliri>tening or a wedding was his ju’ide; and miny people can 
vouch for a lucky wedding who had tlie good-fortune to l^e patroniMnl by the ]»lack eat of 
St. demeiit Danes, which walkeil solemnly down the aisle of the church in front of the 
happy couples. 

My old pt*t Peter was a l»lack-an<l-white <*at, and. like most of his kind, was one of the 
mo>t remarkable cats for intelligence 1 have ever known. A recital of his accouij)lishnients 
would, however, have very few believers —a fact I find existing in regard to all r(‘ally 
intelligent cats. There are so many cats of an ojiposite character, and peojde will rarely take more 
than a iiioiiientary trouble to win the finer nature of an aiiinud into existence. Suffice it to 
s{iy, that Peter would lie and die, sit up with spectacles on his nose and with a post-card 
between hi> } jaws— a trick I have taught many ijeojjle's cats to do. He would also mew silent 
meows when hid. and wait at tlie <!oor for my hoiue-eoming. I'\)r a long time, toji, it was 
cii>tomary to hear weinl footfalls at night <»utside the bedroom doors, and visitors to the liouse 
were a little more superstitious as to their cau>e than we were ourselves. We set a wateh upon 
the Mipj»o>ed gliost, but suddem opening of the doors dist»oven‘d oidy the mystic form of Peter 
sittiiig jairring on the stair>. He was. hfjwever, ultimately cauglit in the act of lifting the 

corner of the door-rug and letting it fall hack 
^ in its jilace, and he had grown (juite expert in 

his method f»f raising and dropping it at regular 
intervals until he heard that his signals had 
produced the re(jnin*d effect, and the door was 
opeiH'd to admit him. 

WiiiTK Cats I might call musical cats, 
for it is f juite characteristic of the alhimjes 
that noises rarely startle tliem out of their 
simpering, loving moods. Th(» scrajjing of a 
violin, which will scare an ordinary cat out 
of its senses, or the thumiiing of a iiiano, 
which would terrorise even strong-nerved cats, 
would only incite a white cat to a haiJiaer 
mood. Certainly all white cats are somewhat 
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[Faker Sind. 


SILVEU TABljy. 

A beautiful variety of the tyjiical Dritiab cat. 
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deaf, or lack acute quality of 
senses ; but this failing rather 
softens the felint^ iial ure than 
becomes dominant as a weak- 
ness. 

Tlie nearest to perfection 
])erhaps, and yet at the same 
time (»xtremf*ly soft and finely 
made, is the' Blue Cat, rare 
in Kn^laiid as .an Kn^rhMi cat, 
hut common in most, other 
countries, and called in 
Am(*rica t he Malt <\se ( 'at - - for 
fasliion's sak(‘ ja'chahly, since 
it is too widely distributed 
there to be localiscnl as of 
foreign origin. It is out 
in the mining districts and 
agricultural quarters, right 
away from the beaten tra<*ks of humanity, wlnue the most wonderful breeds of cats develop 
in America; and caravan sliowmen have told m(‘ that at one time it was quite a business for 
them to carry cats into tlu'se wildernesses, and sell them to rough, hardy miners, who dealt, 
out d(*ath to (‘ach other without hesitation in a (piarrel, but who si)ftem‘d to the app(*al of an 
animal which reminded them of homelier times. 

One man told me that ujion one occasion he sold eight cats at an isolated mining township 
ill Colorado, and some six days’ journey farther on he was caught up by a man on horseback 
from the township, who had ridden hard to ov(‘rtake the menagerie caravan, with th(' news 
that one of the cats had climlu'd a monster pine-tree, nnd that all the other cats had followed 
in his wake; h)od and drink had been placed in ]»lenty at the foot of the tree, but that thes 
cats had been starving, fright em*d out of their sense's, for thrt*e days, and despite all attempts 
to reach them they had only riimbed higher and higher out of reach into the upjiermost 

and most dangerous branches of the pine. The showman 
hastened with his guide across country to the town- 
shiji, only to find that in the interval one bright 
specimen of a man belonging to the village had sug- 
gested felling the tree, and so rescuing the cats from 
thc‘ pangs of absolute starvation, should they survivi* 
the ordeal. A dynamit(‘ cartridge had been used to 
iilast the roots of the jiiiie, and a ro])e attached to 
its trunk had done the rest and brought the monster 
tr(‘t‘ to earth, only, however, at the exjiense of all the 
cats, lor not one survived the tremendous fall and 
shaking. A sad and tearful jirocession followed the 
remains of the cats to tiieir hastily dug grave, and 
thereafter a bull mastiff took the place of the cats in 
the township, an animal more in character with the 
lives of its inhabitants. 

Analogous to this case of the travelling menageries, 
we have the great variety of blues, silvers, and whites 
which are chanicteristic of liussia. There is a vast 
tableland of many thousands of miles in extent, 
intersected by caravan routes to all the old countries 



J*hvto by E. Laiidor\ ^ lEaliny. 

LONG-IIAIBED OKAKGE. 

A good gpecimen of tbia variety ia olwuya large and 
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SHOKT-HAIUED TABBY. 

TliL ia iierliu]w the uiuet fumuua citt now- living. It ban won no leM than 200 prizea. Lady 

Deoiot is its owner. 
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I'Knlobjf f 

MANX. 

These tailless aits Jiu * wi-ll known : they were formerly calloil “ (’orn- 
w.ill Note the lenpth of the hind lejrs. \\hich is one of the 

characteristics of this variety of the thMuestic cat. 



Vhuluby E, LuiHIvi'} [Jinmnj, 

SlAMKSr.. 

Thtow* strikingly coloured cuts are now fairly numfronr> in Kiiglaiid, 
l»u! coinin.'ind higli prices. They have white kitti'iis, which subse- 
quently beetane eoloureil. 


of tlie ancients, and it is not astonishing to hear of attemjits htdiig made to steal tin* 
wonderful cats of rersia. ('hina, and Xortiiern India, as well as those of the many dependent 
and indeponchuit tribes which hound the Kiissian kingdom. Ihit it is a r(‘markahle fact that 
none hut the lihies can live in tlie attt‘ntuated atmo.sphere of the higher mountainous 
districts through wliich tliev are taken before arriving in Kiissian territory. It is no 
uncommon thing to tind a wonderful complexity of blue cats shading to silver and white 
in ino.<t Ku.ssiari villagt's, or blue cats of remarkable beauty, but with a dash of tabby- 
marking running through their coats. Tluur life, too, is lived at the two extremes. In 
the sluu't Russian .summer they roam tlie woodlands, jiestercMl by a hundred iioisonous insects; 
in the winter they are imprisoned witliin the four walls of a siiow^’overed cottage, and are 
hound down prisoners to doine.^ticity till the thaw sets in again. Many of the beautiful furs 
which come to us fnuii liussia are really the skins of tlu*se cats, tlie jireparation of which for 
market has gi-own into a large find thriving industry. The country about Kronstadt, in the 
Soutliern (arpathian Mountains of Austria, is famous for its tinely develoj)ed animals; and 
here, too, has grown up a colony of saiile-coloured cats, said to be of Turkish origin, where the 
pariahs take the place of cats. 

The Taiiijy is remarkable to us in that it is characteristic of our owm country, and 
no other colour seems to have been jiopulfir until our owm times. If you ask any one 
which breed of cat i> the reid domestic cat, you will be told the tabby, jirohahly because 
it is so well known to all. The complexity of the tabliy is really remarkable, and 


BLrE LONG-HAIBED. OR PERSIAN. 
Thifl cat belonged to Queen Victoria. 
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SILVER PERSIANS. 

Three of Mni. Chamiiion'e celebrated catK, 
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iVtofo hy Ji\ landor'] 


lon(}-hairi:ij chinchilla. 

Note the beautiful " flultincMs ” uf this cafn fur. 


for shsij)e and variety of colouring it has no 
JjL eciual in any other trilic* of cat. Tt has 

eoinjH'ised in its nature all the really great 
qualities of the feline, and all its worst attri- 
hutes. You can truthfully say of one of its 
specimens that it attachc^s itself to the indi- 
^ / , V' viduah while of another in the same litter you 

f will get an element of wildness. A thiid of the 

^ same parents w'ill sober down to the bouse, 

^ Jjassiiig notice of people, 'i'ou 

^ can teach it anything if it is tractalde, make 

^ " 7 ^7 j^. whistle, but it will 

‘rhotoby\lHndor] ^ ^ [Ealing, ’ ’-*'**^‘ ^^AND-COLOUKED CaT, witll a wholc- 

lon(miairi:ij chinchilla. coloured coat like the rabbit, which we know 

Note the bcAutiful " flultincMs ” uf this cai'ri fur. the AiiASSINIAN 01 Hl’NNY C'Al, IS a strong 

African type. (.)n the (lold Coast it conies 
down from the inland (foiintry with its ears all bitten and torn aw’ay in its fights with rivals. 
It has been acclimatised in England, and Devonshire and Cornwall liave both established a 
now and distinct tribe out of its ])arentage. The Manx Cat is nearly allied to it, and 
a hundred years ago the tailless eat was called the Cornw'all Cat, not the Manx. 

Siam scuds us a r(*gal animal in the Siamese Koyal Cat; it has a brown face, legs, and 
tail, a cream-coloured body, and mauve or blue eyes. The Siamese take great care of their 
cats, for it is believed that the souls of the departed are transmitted into the bodies of animals, 
and the cat is a favourite of their creed; consecjueutly the cats are highly cultivated and 
intelligent, and can think out ways and means to attain an end. 

I have tried for years to trace the origin of the liON(i-iiAiUEi) or Persian Cats, but I cannot 
find that they were known to anticpiity, and even the records of lat(T times only mention the 
SliouT-HAiREi). European lit<M*ature does not give us an insight into the subject; and uidess 
Chinese history holds some hidden 
lights in its records, >ve are thro^Ml ^ 

back upon the myths of Persia to — 

account for the wonderful inodtMn 
distribution of the long-haired cat. 
w'liich is gradually breeding out ^ ^ 

into as many varieties as tliesliort- 
haired, witli this difference — that 
gi’eatcr care and trouble are taken 
over the long-liaired, and they will, 
as a breed, prolmbly soon surjiass 
the short-haired for /ntelligence and 
culture. 

One variety is (juite new and 
distinctive — tlie Smoke LoN(i- 
HAIRED, whose dark brown or black . - 

surface-coat, blown aside, shows 

an under-coat of blue and silver, ‘ 

with a light brown frill round its 
neck. All the other long-haired cats 

can pair with the sliort-haired for Photo by n, Trevor jesBoy, 

, ^ . , , . 1 ^ T I “BUN” OR “TICKED” SHORT-HAIRED CAT. 

colouring and marking, but I have England, it belongs to Mi»s K. Maud Bennett who bos 

not yet seen a Bunny Long-haired. kindly bad it photogrophed for thu work. 
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Phofo f>v A, •)*. Jtiullund (0 Aottf. 

FOSSA. 

7'fi« <«ij1v feline aoiiiml of 3fiula$siscar. 


tlie Fdssa 'Miidugjiscjir 
possesses an altog(‘tlier 
jjeciiliar aninuil. It is a 
very slender, active creature, 
witli all its ])roportions niueli 
elongated. It is of a bright 
bay uniform colour, with thick 
fur, and has sharp retractile 
claws. It has b(*en described 
as the natural <‘onnecting-link 
between the Fiv<‘ts and the 
Fats, anatomically s]>eaking. 
, Thus it lias retractile claws. 

but do(*s not walk on its 
toes, like cats, but on the 
soles of its fe(‘t (the hind jiair 
of which is (juite naked), like 
a civet. Very few have been 
was e.xhibited in our Zoological Gardens 
of its ferocity, whicli was compared to 
subject of ridicule. The fossa usually 


brought to England; indexed, the fir.^t time that one 
was onlv ten years ago. Korinerlv stories were told 
that of the tiger. These tah*s were naturally the 
attains a length of alunit 5 feet from snout to tail, and is the large.st of the carnivora of 
Madagas<*ar. A fine young specimen lately brought to J^aidon, and in the Zoological Gardens- 
at the time of writing, is now jnobably full 
grown. It is about tin* same length and lieight 
as a large ocelot, but with a far longer tail, and 
is more slenderly built. The extreme activity 

of the fbs>a no doubt renders it a very formid- , 

able foe to other and weaker creatures. It has - 

been described by a recent writer as being 
entirely nocturnal, and jjreying maiidy on the 
lemurs and birds which haunt the forests f)f 
Madagascar. The* animal ki*pt at the Zoological 
Gardens has l^ecome fairly tame. It is fed 
mainly on chicken.s' heads and othc»r refuse from 
jioulterers’ shojis. Apparently it has no vciice 
of any kind. It neither grriwls, roars, nor 
mews, though, when irritated or frightened, it 
gives a kind of hiss like a cat. 
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Photo hy L, Mtilland, F.Z.H.l 

LAKOE INDIAN CIVET. 

Civc'Ui firo nocturnal in tboir habit**. That nhown here hae Just awakened 
in broud daylight. 
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THE CIVETS AND GENETS. 

The Civets are the first marked deviation from the Cat Family. Their bodies are eloii^at nd, 
their legs short, their claws only partially retractile. Some of tlu^m have glands holding 
a strong scent, much esteemed in old days in Europe, when ‘^The Civet Cat” was a common 
inn-sign even in England. The civets are generally beautifully marked with black stripes and 
bands on grey. Eut none of them grow to any large size, and the family has never had the 
importance of those which contain the large carnivora, like the true cats or bears. Many of the 
tribe and its connections are domesticated. Some scholars have maintained that the cat of 
the ancient Greeks was one of them — the common genet. The fact is that both this and 
the domestic cat were kept by the ancients; and the genet is still used as a cat by the 
peasants of (ireece and Southern Italy. 

The Akkk'an (h\ ET and Indian (^ivet are large species. The former is common almost 
throughout Africa. Neither of them seems to climb trees, but they find abundance of food 
by catching small ground-dwelling animals and birds. They are good swimmers. The Indian 
<*ivet has a handsome skin, of a beautiful grey ground-colour, with black collar and markings. 
It is from these civets that the civet -scent is obtained. They are kept in cages for this 

])ur|)ose, and the secretion is scoo])ed from the glands with a w'ooden si>oon. They produce 

three or four kittens in May or June. Several other species very little differing from these 
are known as the Maladar, Javan, and Bcrmese Civets. 

The Hassk is smaller, has no erectile crest, and its geographical distribution extends from 
Africa to the Far East. It is commonly kept as a domestic j»et. like till the civets, it will 
eat fruit and v<*getal)les. 

The Genets, thougli rescunbling the civets, have no sccnt-jiouch. They are African 
creatures, but are found in Italy, Spain, and Greece, and in Pah*stine, and even in the 
south of PVanc(‘. Beautifully spotted or striped, they are even longer and lower than the 
civet-cats, and steal through the grass like weasels. 

The Common Genet is black and grey, the latter being the ground-colour. The tail is 
very long, the length being about 15 inches, while that of the body and head is oidy 

19 inches. Small rodents, snakes, eggs, and birds are its i)rincipal food. It is kejit in 



J^koto by A, S. Kudland d; Som, 


AFRICAN CIVFT. 


This is one of the largest of the Civet Tribe. The iM^rfunie known as " civet ” is obtained from it. 
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Southern Europe for killing 
rats. Sc'veral other very 
similar forms are found in 
Africa. The ]»re'jence of such 
a very < )riental-looking animal 
in Eiiroj»e is something of a 
surprise, thougli many jiersons 
forgtd that our South Euro])ean 
animals are very lik(‘ those 
of Africa and the KaM. Tlu* 
jiorcujane, which is common 
in Italy and Sjjain, and the 
lynx and Earbary ape are 
instances. A ta7)H‘ genet 
kept by an actpiaintance of 
tlie writer in Italy was abso- 
lutely tkane>ticat(‘d likt* a 
tame mongoose. It had very 
jnetty fur. gr(‘v, inarbUal and 
spotted with black, and no disagi-eeable odour, except a scent of musk. It was a most active 
little crejiture, full of curio>ity. and always anxious to expUav not only every room, but every 
cui»board {ind drawer in tin* hou>e. IVrhaps this was due to its keenness in hunting mice, 
a sport of which it never tired. It diet not play with the mice when caught as a cat doe.s, 
but ate them at once. 

The I.INSANOS, an allied group, are met with in the East, from India to Eorneo and 
Java. They are more >lender than the genets, and more arbor(*al. Of the Nj:i\\li:.sk LiNSAN(t 
JIodgH)!! writ(‘> : ’‘This aidmal is e^jually at home on trees and on the ground. It breeds 
and dwells in the liollows of dt‘eaying trees. It is not gregarious and ]n*evs mainly on living 
animals." A tame female owned by him is .'Stated to have been wonderfully (h)cile and tractable, 
very sensitive to cold, and very fond of being jietted. There is an allied West African speci(*s. 

Tie* Palm-civets and IIkmioales >till further incrt*ase tins numerous tribe. Slight 
differences of skull, of the markings on the tail, which may oidy have rings on the base, 
and <»f the foot aial tail, are the naturalist’s guide to their separation from the other 
civets; HAKimi('KL‘.s HEMKiALE ha.s more zebni-like 
markings. P>omeo. Africa, Imlia, and the Himalaya 
all produce the.si* active little carnivora; but the 
typical j»alin-civet.s are Oriental. They are sometimes 
known as Toddy-cat.s, because they drink the tcKld}’ 
from thf* jars fa.steiied to catch the juice. Tin* groves 
of cocoanut-palin are their favourite haunts; but they 
will make a home in holes in the thatche<l rind’s of 
hou.se.s, and even in the mid.st of cities. Tin*re are 
many sjiecies in the grou]». 

The liiNTraoNcj is another omnivorous, tree- 
haunting animal allied to the civets; hut it has a 
prehensile tail, which few other mammals of tin* Old 
World pos.ses.s. It is a hlunt-no.sed, he^ivy animal, 
sometime.s called the Piear-cat. Very little is known 
of its habits. It i-s found from tlui Eastern Himalaya 
to Java. 

The last of the Civet Family is BennetPs Civet, 
the only instatice of a cat-like animal with j»art.ly 


a 



Photo by Z. F,Z. s . ] [ iVorf/t Finchley. 

SUMATKAN CIVET. 

A tniall and very beautiful member of the Civet Family. It 
feede largely on AhIi. 







AI’KICAX CIVKT. 

This phot4>gi'arh bhuWH ihe finely inaikfd fur of the eitecit tf and tlu* front view 
of the bea«l. 
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webbed feet. Foiiiiil in the ^lalay Peninsula and in Sumatra and Jiornoo, it is very rare, but 
is known to food on fisli and Crustacea, and to be senii-aquatic. The author of the chapter 
on the civets in the Naturalist’s Library says, ‘’It may be likened to a climbing otttT.” 

THE MONGOOSE AND ICHNEUMON FAMILY. 

These are a numerous and useful race of small inammals, feeding mainly on the creatures 
most annoying to man witliin tropical countries. Snakes, the eggs of tlie crocodile, large 
lizards, rats, mice, and other creatures known generally as “vermin,” are their favourite food. 
It must be added that, though tliey are most useful in lestroying these, they also kill all 
kinds of birds, nnd that their introduction into some of the West lialia Islands, lor the purpose 
of killing rai‘'. lia< been fatal to tlie indigenous bird life. 

The Indian Mongoose. 

This universal favourite is one of the largest., the head and body being from 15 to 




rhoto hj A, S. Jiudlaml A’O/W. 


GENET. 


Tlio genets ore smaller than son.r civets, Imt iUIuhI U> them. One was anciently tlonieBticut4‘a like n cat. 


18 inches Ioik^, and the tail 14 iiicli.-s. The far is loose and long, and cajtfihle of being erected. 
As in all the°.dl.e, the tint is a “i.ci.i.cr .-ind «dt,” the “pepper" colour lading sometimes 
blackish and sometimes red, but a speckled appearance cliaractcrises tlie whole, group. This is 
the animal sapjiosed to lie immune from snake-bite. It is ]iossihly so 1o some extent, for it 
kills and eats the poisonous snakes, and it is now known thal. the ol snake-piison 

tends to give the same protection as iniK-ulation does against certain diseases, liiit it is 
certain that in most cases the mongoose, bv its mdivity, and by setting up the hair on its 
body which makes the snake "strike short," saves itself from being bitten. 

Many descriptions of tlie encounters lietwcen these brave little animals and the cobra have 
lieen written. Here is one of the less known : “One of our officers had a tame mongoose, a 
charminir little pet. Whenever we could procure a cobra— and we had many opportunities— 
we used^to turn it out in an empty storeroom, wliicli bad a window at some height from the 
ground, so that it was iierfectly safe to stand there and look on. The cobra, when dropiied 
from the bag or basket, would wriggle into one of the comers of tlie room and there coil 
himself up. The mongoose showed the greatest excitement on being brought to the window, 
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and tlie inoiiioiit lie was let loose would 
eagerly juiiiji down into the room, when his 
Ivhaviour heeaine very curious and interest- 
ing. He would instantly see where the 
snake was. and rounding his back, and making 
every hair on his body stand out at- right 
angles, which made his body ajipear twice as 
large as it really was, ho would approach 
the colira on tiji-toe, making a ptTuliar 
humming noise. The snake, in the meantime, 
would show signs of great anxiety, and I 
fancy of fear, erecting his head and hoo<l 
really to strike when his enemy came near 
enough. The mongoose kejit running back- 
wards and forwards in front of the snakt*, 
gradually getting to within what appeared 
to us to be striking distance. The snake 
would strike at him repeatedly, and appeared to hit him. but the mongoose continued his comic 
dance, apparently unconccnied. Suddenly, and with a movement so rajad that the eye could 
not follow it, lie would j)in the cobni by the back of the head. One could hear the shar]) 
teeth cruncli into the skull, and, when all was over, see the mongoose eating the snake’s head 
and part of his body with great gu>to. Our little favourite killed a great many cobras, and, 
so far as I could see. never was bitten.” 

The KoYrriAN .MuMiuasK, or Iciinki muX. has an e(|ually great reputation for eating the 
eggs of the crocodile; anil the Kaffik .MoxciuosK, a rather largt‘r South African sjiecies, is kejit 
as a domestic animal to kill rats. mice, and snaki^s. of which, like the Indian kind, it is 
a deadly foe. There are more than twenty other s])ecit‘s. most of much the same apjjearance 
and habits. 

The smooth-nosed mongoose tribe are closely allied creatures in South Africa, mainly 
burrowing animals, feeding both on flesh and fruit. The (U\simanses of Abyssinia ami West 
Africa are also allied to them. Their liahits are identical with the above. 



TWO-SPOTTEL) PAI.M-C 1 VIIT, 

Tlii.-i in it West African j-iiecica, wln'cli. with an allied /••riii fruni East 
Africa. re|irc»<ciit.'' tl>e llal^ll•civet^ in tlie Uark Continent. 


Thk Meehkats, ok Srau ATEs. 


Most jieojile who have read Frank Hucklamrs Life will remember the suricate which was his 


chief pet in Albany Street. The 
Sfki(’atk.s or MEEKKAT.S Inirrow all 
over the South African veldt, e.sjie- 
cially in the .sandy jiarts, where they 
sit up out .side their holes like prairie- 
dfigs, and are seen by day. They 
are socialile animals, and make most 
amusing jiets. A full-grown mie is 
not much larger than a hedgcdiog, 
but more slender. It barks like a 
prairie-dog, and lias many other noises 
of jileasiire or anger. A lady, the 
owner of one, writes in Coanlv}/ Life : 
“ It gets on well with the dogs and 
cats, especially the latter, as they are 
more friendly to her, and allow her to 
sleep by their side and on the top of 
them. One old cat brings small birds 



MASKED PALM-CIYKT. 


A wliole^coloarad Miteciesi uf iht) group. 
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to her (her favourite is a sj)arr()w), and makes her 
usual cry, and Janet runs to her and carries oflf the 
bird, which she eats, feathers and all, in a very few 
minutes, if she is hun,i(ry/* When near a farm, the 
nieerkals will devour eggs and ytning chickens. 
They are also said to eat the eggs of tJie large 
leopard-tortoise. "J'he commonest is the Slendkk- 
TAILKI) Mkekkat. It is found all ov(m* South Africa, 
and is very common in the Karroo. It eats insf^cts 
and grubs as well as sjuall animals, and is commonly 
kept as a pet throughout the (blony. 

VVe have now traced the long line of the 
Carnivora from tlu* lordly IJoii, the slaver of man and 
his flocks and herds, and the Tiger, ecpially formidable 
and no less s|)ecially developed for a life of ra])ine on 
a great scale, to creatur(‘s as small and insignificant 
as the ^let‘rkat, which is at l(‘asi, as much an insect- 
feeder as a d(‘Vourer of fl(\sh, and the Ichneumons 
and Civets. The highest form of specialisation in the 
gi’oiii) is the delicate mechanism hy which the chief 
weapons of offence, the claws, are enabled to keep 
their razor edge by being drawn u]) into sheaths when 
the nniinal walks, but can be insfantly thrust out at jJeasun*, rigid and sharp as sword -hlad(‘s. 
Th(‘ gradual process hy w]ii<*li this e<|ui]uiienf deteriorates in the (-ivets and (lisa[)pears in the- 
iMoiigoosc should be noted. There ar(* many oth(*r carnivora, but none so formidable as those 
possessing the retractile claws. Thus the B(‘ars, though often larger in hulk than the Lion, 
are far inferior in the ])ower of inflicting vitdeiit injury. At the same time sucli delicate* 
mechanism is <*Iearlv not necessary for the well-lu ing of a species. The members of the 
Weasel Tribe aie (juite as well able to take care of themselves as the small cats, thougli they 
have non-retractile and not very foriiiidahle claws. 

Such a very abnormal animal as the Hintukonu — of which we are able to give an excellent 
photograph — is doubtless riglitl\ assigned to the ])lace in which modern science has 2>laced 
it. But it will he found that there are several very anomalous forms quite as detached from 
aTiy general ty])e as is the hintumng. 

Nature does not make speeii's on any 
strictly graduated scale. Many of 
these nondescrijJ, animals ai’e so un- 
like any otJier group or family that 
they seem almost freaks of nature. 

The hiiiturong is ci.*rtainly one of 
these. 

The next group with wliich we 
deal is that of the Ilytenas. In these 
the equiiunent for catching living 
])rey is very weak. 8j)eed and jmrsuit 
are not their metie^% hut the eating 
of dead and decaying animal matter, 
and the consumption of bones. Hence 
the jaws and teeth are highly de- 
veloped, wliile the rest of the body 
is degenerate. 
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MONGOOSE. 


The Indian mongoose in tlie great enemy of snakes. Another species eats the eggs of 
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IJINTIJHONG. 

Tin- liintiu’oiig irt ])];uv(1 the civets. It hiw a pivliciihilo 
tail like the kiiikajon (koc i»ngu 127). 
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MEERKAT. 

A Hiuall, iiiatbly imiectivoroiu auitiiul, fuutul in South Afrion ; aliir> 
Ciilled the .Surmiie 


The question of the coinjuirative intelli- 
gence of the Apes and ^lonkeys, and tlie 
carnivorous animals subsequently described in 
these ]»ages, is an interesting one. It would 
seem at first as if the ("at Tribe and their 
relations, which have to obtain their }>rey by 
constant hunting, and often to make use of 
considerable reflt^ctioii ami thought to l)ring 
their enterprises against otli(*r animals to a 
siiecessfiil issm*, would he more lik(dy to develo]> 
intelligence and to improve in l)rain-[K)wer than 
the great Afses, which find an easy living in 
the tropical forests, and only seek fruits and 
vegetables for their food. Vet it is (piite 
certain that this is not the case. The Cat 
Tribe, with the excejition of the doiiiestieattHl 
cats, does not show high intelligence. Even 
the latter are seldom trained to c»i)ey man, 
though they learn to aceoinmodate themselves 
to his ways of life. There is ii(» t^vidtmce that 
cats have any sense id' number, or that any 
of them in a wild state make any effort to 
provide shelter for tliemsehes or construct a 
refuge from their enemies, thoiigli the lieopard 
will make use of a cave as a lair. In iiiatters 
requiring intelligence and c(Hoperation, such 
rodents as tin* Heaver, or even the S(juirrel, 
iiiv far l)eyond the feline carnivora in sagacity 
and ac(|uired or inlH*rited ingenuity. Except 
the Stoat, which sometimes hunts in p-acks, 
no species of the carnivora yet dealt with in 
this work combines to hunt its prey, or for 
defence against enemies. Each for itself is 
the rule, and even among the h‘ss-specialised 
flesh-eating animals t»f the other groups it is 
only the I)og Trilw* wliich seems to understand 
the principles of association for u coiiiiiion 
object. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE IfV^yAS AND AARD-WOLF. 

I F every animal has its place in nature, we must suppose that the liviena’s business is to 
clear up the hones and such parts of the animal dead as the vultures and other 

natural “ undertakers ’’ cannot devour. Ilyamas have very strong jaws, capable of crushing 

almost any hone. In prehistoric times they were common in England, and lived in tlie caves 
of Derbyshire and Devon. In these caves many bones were found quite smashed up, as if by 
some very kirge wild animal. It was supposed that this was done by bears — Dean Buckland 
said “by hycenas.” He procured a hyoena, kept it at his house, and fed it on bones. The 

smashed fragments he laid on the table at a scientific lecture beside the fragments from the 

^caverns. The resemblance was identical, and the Dean triumj)hed. 
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The Hysnas and Aard^^wolf 

The hyaenas are carnivorous animals, with the 
front limbs longer than the hind. The tail is 
short, the colour sj jotted or brindled, the teeth 
and jaws of great strength. 

The Brow’n HViGNA, or Stranimvolf, is an 
African species, with very long, coarse hair, reaching 
a length of 10 inches on the back. It is not 
found north of the Zambesi ; and it is nocturnal, 
and fond of wandering along the shore, where 
it picks up crabs and dead fish, li'oung cattle, 
sheep, and lambs are Jilso killed by it, and offal 
of all kinds devoured. 

The Spotted Hyaena is a large and massive 
animal, the head and body being 4 feet 6 inches 
long without the tail. It is found all over Africa 
from Abyssinia and Senegal southwards. A few 
are left in Natal. It is believed to be the same 
as the cave-hyjpna of Europe. By day it lives 
much in the holes of the aard-vark (ant-bear) ; by 
night it goes out, sometimes in small bands, to 
seek food. It has a loud and mournful howl, 
beginning low and ending high. It also utters a 
horrible maniacal laugh when excited, which gives it the name of Laughing-hyama. “Its 
appetite,” says Mr. W. L, Sclater in his “South African Mammals,” ‘Ms boundless. It is 
entirely carnivorous, but seems to prefer putrid and decaying matter, and never kills an 
animal unless driven to do so by hunger. Sheep and donkeys are generally attached at the 
belly, and the bowels tom out by its sharp teeth. Horses are also frequent objects of attack; 
but in this case shackling is useful, as the horse, uni.ble to escape, faces the hyjena, which 
instantly bolts. It is an excellent, scavenger, and it has been known to kill and carry off young 
children, tliough the least attempt at ijursuit will cause it to drop them. Many stories 
are told, too, of its attacking sleeping natives ; in this case it invariably goes for the man’s 
face. Drummond states that 
he has seen many men who 
had been thus mutilated, 
wanting noses, or with the 
whole mouth and lips torn 
away. This is confirmed by 
other authors.” Drummond 
gives an instance of seven 
cows being mortally injured 
in a single night by two 
hyaenas, which attacked them 
and bit off the udders. 

Poisoned meat is the only 
means to get rid of this 
abominable animal. 

Sir Samuel Baker says: 

“ I can safely assert that the 
bone-cracking power of this 
animal is extraordinary. I 
cannot say that it exceeds the 
lion or tiger in the strength 
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SPOTTED HYJ-:KA. 


The laws of the hyaena are epecially mode for oracking honee. Thvy will aniiuh the thigh-bone 

of a bufTalo. 
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Sl'OTTKI) IIY^NA. 

The l!»ifn‘Ht of the carrion-feeding animulH. A Sontli Africiin 
fipecieH. 
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of its jaws ; but they will 
leave bones unbroken which 
a hyirna mil crack in halves. 
Its j)owers of digestion are 
unlimited. It will swallow 
and digest a knuckle-bone 
without giving it a crunch, 
and will crack the thigh-bone 
of a buffalo to obtain the 
marrow, and swallow either 
end immediately after. . . . 
I remember that once a 
hvcTiia came into our tent at 
niglit. But this was merely 
a friendly reconnaissance, to 
see if any delicacy, such as 
our shoes, or a saddle, or 
anything that smelt of leather, 
were lying about. It was 
bright moonlight, and the air 
was calm. 'J'here was nothing 
to disturb the stillness. I 
was awakened from sleep by a light touch on my sleeve, and my attentioii was directed by 
my wife to s(»me object that had just quitted our tent. I took my rifle from beneath the 
mat on whicli I lay, and, after waiting for a few minutes sitting up in bed, saw a large 
form standing in the doorway preparatory to entering. Presently it walked in cautiously, and 
iiiiinediately fell dead, with a bullet between its eyes. It proved to be a very large hyaena, 
an old and exjX‘rienced dejavdator, as it bore countless scars of encounters with other strong 
biters of its race.” 

1’he Striped Hy.e.\a is found in India as well as in Africa. In portions of Abyssinia these 
animals are numerous that on the Nile tributaries Sir Samuel Baker used to bear them 
cracking tlie bones after .supper every 
night just as they had been thrown 
ly the Arabs within a few feet of the 
diverted table. In this way they are 
useful scavengers. 

The Aard-wolf. 

This small Africfan hyaena-like 
creature stands in a family by it.self. 

The animal is like a small strij)ed 
hyaena, with a j)ointed muzzle, longer 
ears, and a kind of mane. It is 
common all through South and East 
Africa, where it lives on carrion, white 
ants, and lambs and kids. It has not 
the strong jaw.s and teeth of the dog or 
hyaena family. The colonists commonly 
hunt and kill it with fox-terriers. 





photo by A, S. Jtwdland d' Sotm, 

AAim-WOLi*. 

The uard-wolf stands in u fatulljr by itself. It is allied tu the liywiiHS, hut is a 
feebler aiiiruul. 
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lhi.« i-4 the br».*iia of Xortlicru Aftiru, and Imlio. 
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YOrXd UREY ■\VOLP. 


Tbe grey wolf of Xortb America, which uuce ])re!}re(l mainly on young biaon cahes, in now a fonnidable enemy to the in creasing flocks of sheep and 

herds of cuttle in the north imd west. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DOG FAMILY, 



T he tribe now treated is called the Dog Family, and 
rightly so, for our domestic dogs are included 
in the groui), which comprises the Wolves, Dogs, 
Jackals, Wild Dogs, and Foxes. Their general characters 
are too familiar to need description, but it should be noted 
that the foxes differ from the dogs in having contracting 
pupils to the eye (which in bright sun closes like a cat’s 
to a mere slit) and some power of climbing. The origin 
of the domestic dog is still unsettled. 

The Wolf. 



J'.'iftfir ltt> fn hulitthc i'iti'AOaA 


A <;itowjN(; cm. 

Note ho» th*' wolf cub «b*Vcloj,ij the 

fwt, aud b»ng jaw Ivfori: ii.'i IhhIv growo jii jnu- 
jMtrtioiL 


This great enemy of man and his dependants— the 
creature against the ravages of which almost all the 
early races of Europe had to combine, eitlier in tribes, 
villages, or principalities, to protect their children, them- 
selves, and their cattle — was formerly found all over the 
northern hemisphere, both in the Old and New Worlds. 
In India it is rather smaller, but equally fierce and 
cunning, though, as there are no long winters, it does 
not gather in jiacks. It is still so common in jiarts of 
the Kocky Mountains that the cattle and sheep of the 
ranch-holders and wild game of the National Yellow- 


stone Park suffer severely. In Switzerland the ancient 
organisations of wolf clubs in the cantons are still maintained. In Brittany the Grand 

Louvetier is a goveniinent official. Every very hard winter wolves from the Carpathians and 
h’ussia move across the frozen rivers of Eurojie even to the forests of the Ardennes and of 
hontainehleau. In Norway they ravage the reindeer herds of tlie I^pps. Only a few years 
ago an arti.^t, his wife, and servant were all attacked on their way to Budapest, in Hungary, 

and the man and his wife killed. Ihe last Briti.sh wolf was killed in 1680 by Cameron of 

Lochiel. ^^olves are common in Palestine, Persia, and India. 

^Nit^i^^ut going back over tlie well-known history of the species, w'e will give some anecdotes 
of the less commonly known exploits of these fierce and dangerous brutes. Mr. Kipling’s 
Jungle Look has given us an “heroic” picture of the life of the Indian wolves. There is 
a great deal of truth in it. Even the child-stealing by wolves is very probably a fact, for native 
opinion is> unanitnous in crediting it. Babies laid down by their mothers when working in the 
field?* are constantly carried off and devoured by them, and stories of their being sj)ared and 
suckled by the she-wolves are very numerous. 

Indian wolves hunt in combimition, without as.sembling in large packs. The following is a 
reinar 'able in>tance, recorded by General Douglas Hamilton; “When returning with a friend 
«*^>uiitain caves of Eliora, we saw a herd of antelope near a range of low 
\vihT fbt^re w'as a dry nullah, or watercourse, we decided on having a stalk. 

^ ^ creeping u[» the millali, we noticed two animals coming across the plain on our left, 
e took them at first for leoj^rds, but then saw that they were wolves. When they were 
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about 500 yards from the 
antelope, they lay down 
quietly. After about ten 
minutes or so, the smaller 
of the two got up and trotted 
off to the rocky hills, and 
suddenly appeared on the 
ridge, running backwards and 
forwards like a Scotch collie 
dog. The larger wolf, as soon 
as he saw tliat the antelope 
were fully occupitMl in watch- 
ing his comj)anion, got uj) 
and (;amc as hard as he could 
gallop to the nullah. Un- 
fortunately he saw us and 
bolted ; and his companion, 
seeing there was something 
wrong, did the same. Now, 
it is evident that these 
wolves had regularly planned 
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WOLF ClTllS. 

These arc evitleiitly the foster-biotbors of Ilt»niul«M and Rouius. 


this attack. One was to 

occMjpy tlie attention of the antelope, the other to steal up the watercourse and dash into the 
midst of them. At another time a brother-officer of mine was stalking a herd of antelope 
which were feeding down a grassy valley, when suddenly a wolf got up before him, and then 
another and then another, until fourteen wolves rose out of the grass, Ihey were extended 
right across the valley in the shape of a fishing-net or jelly-lxig, so that as soon as the herd 
had g<»t well into the jelly-lmg they would have rushed on the antelope, and some must have 
fallen victims fo their attack.” They have been known to join in the chase of antelopes by 
dogs. CaptJiin .Tacksoii, of the Nizam’s service, let his dogs course an antelope fawn. A 
wolf jumjK*d up, joined the dogs, and aU three seized the fawn together. He then came 
up, wliij)petl off the dogs and the wolf, and secured the fiiwn, which did not seem hurt. 
The wolt immediately sat down and began to howl at the loss of his prey, and in a few 
moments made a dash at the officer, but when within a few yards thought better of it, and 
recommenced howling. This brought another wolf to his assistance. Both howled and looked 
very savage, and seemed inclined to make another dash at the antelope. But the horse- 
keei)crs came up, and the wolves retired. 

The Indian wolf, if a male, stands about 2G inches high at the shoulder. The length of 

head and body is 37 inches tail, 17 iuchc.s. , , . , 

The same species practically haunts the whole of the world north of the Himalaya. It vanes 
in colour from almost black to nearly pure wliite. In the Hudson Bay fur-sales every variety 
of colour between these may be seeu, but most are of a tawny brindle. The male grows to a 
very great size. One of the largest ever seen in Europe was for years at the London Zoo. 
It stx^ 6 feet high when on its hind legs, imd its immense head and jaws seemed to wcupy 
onc-thinl of the space from nose to tail. Horses are the mam prey of the Northern \Solk. 
It will kill any living creature, but horseflesh is irresistible. It either attacks by seizing the 
flank and throwing the animal, or bites the hocks. The biUrig power is immense. It wiU t«ir 
a solid mass of flesh at one grip from the buttock of a cow or horse. In the early days of the 
United States, when Audubon was making his first trip up the head-waters of the Missouri, flesh 
of all kinds was astonishingly abundant on the prairies. Buffalo swarmed, and the Indians 
had any ciuantity of buffalo-meat for the killing. Wolves of very large size us^ 
the fort, 8 and villages, and were almost tame, being well fed and comfortable. Far different 
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WHITE WOl.r. 
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Whito wolves nre quite coiitno»n in Nnrtli .\iiirric:t. lieoentlr tw«i 
white Wolves Were hroueht t«» tlie riatileiif from KusMia, 


was the case even near St. Petersburg at the 
same period. A traveller in 1840 was chased 
by a pack of wolves so closely that when the 
sledge-horses reached the post-house and rushed 
into the stable, the doors of which were open, 
seven of the wolves rushed in after them. 
The driver and traveller leajied from the sledge 
just as it reached the building, and horses and 
wolves rushed ]»ast them into it. The men 

then ran up and closed the doors. Having 
obtained guns, they opened tlie roof, expecting 
to see that the horses had been killed. Instead 
all seven wolves were slinking about beside 
the terrified horses. All were killed without 
resistance. 

In Siberia and Russia the w’olves in winter 
are literally starving. Gathering in packs, they haunt the roads, and chase the sledges wdth 
their unfaltering galloj). Seldom in these days does a human life fall victim; but in very 

hard winters sledge-horses are often killed, and now and then a peasant. Rabies is very 

common among wolves. Tliey then enter the villages, biting and snaj)ping at every one. 

>'umbers of patients are sent yearly from Russia and Hungary to the Pasteur Institutes, after 
being bitten by rabid wolves. In Livonia, in 1823, it was stated that the following animals 
had been killed by wolves: 15,182 sheep, 1,807 oxen, 1,841 horses, 3,270 goats, 4,190 pigs, 
703 dogs, and numbers of geese and fowls. They followed the (irand Army from Russia to 
Germany in 1812, and restocked the forests of Kurof>e with particularly savage wolves. It is 
said that in tlie retreat from Moscow twenty-four French soldiers, with their arms in their 
hjinds, were attacked, killed, and eaten by a pack of wolves. 

From very early times special breeds of dogs have been trained to guard sheej> against 
the attack.s of wolves. Some of these were intended to defend the flock on the spot, others 
to run down the wolves in the oj»en. The former are naturally bred to be very large and 
heavy; the latter, though they must be strong, are light and speedy. Of the dogs which 
guard the flocks several races .still survive. Among the most celebrated are those of Albania 
and the mountainous parts of Turkey, .and the wolf-dogs of Tibet, generally called Tibetan Rlood- 
hounds. 'J’he Tartar shepherds on the steppes near the Caucasus also keep a very large and 
ferocious breed of dog. All these are of the mastiff type, but have long, thick hair. Wlien 
the shepherds of Albania or Mount Rhodope are driving their flocks along the mountains to 
the summer jiastures, they sometimes travel a distance of 200 miles. During this march the 

dogs act as flankers and scouts by day and 
^ ^ight, and do battle with the w’olve.s, wdiich 

know quite well the routes along which the 
sheep usually jiass, and are on the look-out to 
pick up stragglers or raid the flock. The 
Sjianish shejiherds emjdoy a large white 

shaggy breed of dog as guards against wolves. 
These dogs both lead the sheep and bring up 
the rear in the annual migration of the flocks 
to and from the summer pastures. In the west 
of America, now that sheei)-ranching on a large 
scale lias been introduced, wolf-dogs are bred to 
live entirely with the sheep. They are suckled 
when puppies by the ewes instead of by their own 
mothers, and become as it were a part of the flock. 


/ 
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PEAIIIIE-WOLF, on COYOTE, 
lliu iM the tmall. grey, thickly furred cpeciee found on Die prmiriee. 
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Colonel Theodore Koosevelt gives an interesting account of wolf-coursing in Russia, in an 
article contributed to “ The Encyclopaedia of Sport (Lawrence & Biillen). ‘-In Russia the sport 
is a science,” he writes. “The i)rinces and great landowners who take })art in it have their 
hunting-equii)figes ecjuipped perfectly to the smallest detail. Not only do they follow wolves 
in the oj^en, but they capture them and let them out before dogs, like hares in a closed 
coursing-meeting. The huntsman follows his hounds on horseback. (These hounds are the 
Borzoi, white giant greyhounds, now often seen in England.) Those in Russia show' signs of 
reversion to the ty])e of the Irisli w'olf-hound, dogs weighing something like 100 lbs., of 
remarkable power, and of reckless and savage temper. Now' ^hree or four dogs are run together. 
They are not expected to kill the wolf, but merely to hold him. . . . The Borzois can readily 



The photogmphBliww.s uilmirubly the eUDkiiig guit uud long Htride of the wolf. 

overtake and master i)artly grown wolves, but a full-grown dog-wolf, iu good trim, will usually 
gallop away from them.” 

A number of these Borzoi dogs have been imported into America, and are used to course 
wolves in the Western States. But there professional wolf-hunters are emjdoyed to kill off the 
creatures near the nmches. One such hunter lives near Colonel Koosevelt’s ranche on the 
Little Missouri. His pack of large dogs will tear in pieces the biggest wolf without aid from 
the hunter. Of his own efforts in . wolf-coursing he writes: “We generally started for the 
hunting-ground very early, riding across the oi>en country in a widely spread line of dogs 
and men. If we put up a wolf, we simj^y went at liim as hard as we knew how. Young 
wolves, or those which had not attained their full strength, were readily ovextaken, and the 
pack would handle a she-wolf quite readily. A big dog-wolf, or even a full-grown and powerful 
ahe-wolf; offered an altogether different problem. Frequently we came uijoa one after it had 
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gorged itself on a colt or a 
calf. Under siicli conditions, 
if the dogs had a good start, 
they nin into the wolf and 
held him. . . . Packs com- 
posed of nothing but specially 
bred and trained greyhounds 
of great size and power made 
a belter showing. Under 
favourable circumstances three 
or four of these dogs readily 
overtook and killed tlie 
largest wolf. . . . Th(*ir dasli- 
ing courage and ferocious 
fighting capacity were mar- 
vellous, and in this respect I 
was never able to see much 
difference l.H‘tween the smooth 
and rough — the Scotch deer- 
hound or the grevhound 
type." 

Wolf cubs are iKirn in 
April or May. The litter is 
from four to nine. There was 
one of .six a few years ago at 
the Zoological Gardens at the Hague, pretty little creatures like collie jiuppies, but cpiarrel- 
sonie and rough even in their play. When bom, they were covered with reddish-white down; 
later the coat became w’oolly and dark. 

The European wolf's method of hunting when in chase of deer is by steady pursuit. Its 
speed is such and its endurance .so great that it can overtake any animal. Ihit there is no 
doubt that the favourite f<KKi of the wolf is mutton, which it can always obtain without risk 
on the wild mountains of the Near East, if once the guardian dogs are avoided. M. Tschudi, 
the naturalist of the Aljis, gives a curious account of the assemblage of wolves in Switzerland 
in 1799. They had. as is mentioned above, followed the armies from Kussia. Having tasted 
human fle>h, they preferred if to all other, and even dug up the corpses. The Austrian, 
French, and Kus.sian troops jjenet rated in 1799 into the highest rnoiint^iin valleys of Switzerland, 
and fouglit sanguinary battles there. Hundreds of coqises were left on the mountains and in 
the fore.sts, which acted as bait to the wolve.s, which were ru)t destroyed for some years. 

Wolves will interbreed with dogs rea^lily, which the red fox will not. The progeny do 
not bark, but howl. The Eskimo cross their dogs with w’olves to give them strength. 

The Coyote, or Prairie-wolf. 

Besides the large grey wolf, a smaller and les.s formidable animal is common on the 
prairies and mountains of the northern half of the continent of America. This is the Coyote. 
It takes the jilace of the hya^na as a scavenger, but has some of tbe habits of the fox. It 
catches birds and buck-rabbits, and feeds on insects, as well as small rodents like prairie-dogs 
and mice. Its melancholy howls make night hideous on the northern prairie.s, and it is the 
steady foe of all young creatures, such as the fawns of jirong-homed antelope and deer. Its 
skin, like that of mo.st northern carnivora, is thick and valuable for fur wraj)s. The coyotes 
assemble in j’Rcks like jackals. 

In the National Park in the Yellowstone Valley grey wolves and coyotes are the only 
animals which it is absolutely necessary to destroy. <As the deer and antelope and other game^ 
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increased under State protection, the wolves and coyotes drew towards a quarter where there 
were no hunters and a good supply of food. It was soon found that the increase of the 
game was checked. The coyotes used to watch the hinds when about to drop their calves, 
and usually succeeded in killing them. The large grey wolves killed the hinds themselves, 
and generally made life most unpleasant for the dwellers in this ^wiradise. Orders were issued 
to kill off all the wolves by any means. Poison was found to be the best remedy; but in 
the winter, when all the game descended into the valleys, the wolves found so much fresh 
food in the carcases of the animals they killed for themselves that they would not eat very 
eagerly of the poisoned baits. The coyotes were killed off fairly closely, as they are less able 
to obtain living prey ; but the grey wolves are constantly reinforced from the mountains, and 
are a permanent enemy to be coped with. 

A curious instance of change of liabit in wolves on the American ])rairies was recently 
noted in the Spectator, Formerly they followed the caravans; now the}^ come down to the 
great transcontinental railways, and haunt the line to obtain food. Each train which crosses 
the prairie is, like a ship, full of provisions. Tliree meals a day take place regularly, and 
these are not stinted. The black cooks throw all the waste portions— beef-bones, other bones, 
stale bread, and trimmings — overboard. The wolves have learnt that the passing of a train 
means food, and when they hear one they gallop down to the line, and wait like expectant dogs 
in the hope of picking up a trifle. The coyotes come c‘lose to the metals, and sit like terriers, 
with their sharp noses j)ricked up. The big grey wolves also appear in the early morning, 
standing on the snow, over wliich the chill wind of winter blows, gaunt and hungry images 
of winter and famine. 
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IXDIAX WOLF. 

This phiitogmph shirn’t the Indian wolf alarmed. It ban a 
reputation fur stealing children as well as killing cattle. 


Some years ago experiments were made at 
the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens to ascertain if 
there were any foundation for the old legends that 
wolves feared the sound of stringed instruments such 
as the violin. Every one will remember the story of 
the fiddler pursued by wolves. It is said that as the 
jmck overtook him he broke a string of his instru- 
ment, and that the sudden noise of the parting cord 
caused the pack to stand still for a minute, and 
so enabled him to reach a tree, which he climbed. 
Further, that when he improved on the hint so given, 
and played his fiddle, the wolves all sat still ; when 
he left off, they leapt up and tried to reach 
him. Exj)eriments with the Zoo wolves showed that 
there was no doubt whatever that the low minor 
chords played on a violin cause the gieatest fear and 
agitation in wolves, both European and Indian. The 
instrument was first played behind the den of an 
Indian wolf, and out of sight. At the first sound the 


wolf began to tremble, erected its fur, dropped its 
tail between its legs, and crej)t uneasily across its den. As the sounds grew louder and more 
intense, the wolf trembled so violently, and showed such physical evidence of being dominated 
by excessive fright, that the keeper lagged that the experiment might be discontinued, or 
the creature would have a fit. A large European wolf is described in “lafe at the Zoo” 

as having exhibited its dislike 
music in a different 
’ way. It set up all its fur till 



Photo by OttonMr Anoehiitz] [Berlin, 

wolf's head. 

A vtvj Am ttndj of th« b«id, Jaws, and teeth of a female wolf. The head of the male is 

much laiger. 


it looked much larger than its 
ordinary size, and drew back 
its lips until all the white 
teeth protruding from the red 
gums were shown. It kept 
silent till the violin-player 
approached it ; then it flew at 
him with a ferocious growl, 
and tried to seize him. 

There are instances of 
wolves having been quite 
successfully tamed, and de- 
veloping great affection for 
their owners. They are' 
certainly more dog-like than 
any fox; yet even the fox 
has been tamed so far as to 
become a domesticated animal 
for the lifetime of one jmr- 
ticular individual. An 
extraordinary instance of this 
was lately given in Countiy 
Life, with a photograph of the 
fox. It was taken when a 
cub, and brought up at a large 
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country house with a 
number of dogs. Among 
these were tliree terriers, 
with which it made friends. 

There w'ere i)lenty of wild 

foxes near, some of which 

occasionally laid up in the ^ 

laurels in a shrubbery not ' 

far from the house. These ^ 

laurels were, in fact, a 

fairly safe find for a fox. 

It was the particular sport ^ 

of the terriers to be taken 
to “ draw ” this bit of cover, 

and to chase out any fox ^ 

in it. On these expeditions 

the tame fox invariably ac- ^ ‘ ^ 

companied them, and took ^ ^ 

an active part in the chase, ^ 

imrsuing the wild fox as , ^ 

far as the terriers were 

able to maintain the hunt. • ■ - • 

In Central Asia the vuotohy ikhoiiuticpmo.co,} [Pan^on'^artou 

, i . 1 arsBiAN woi.p. 

wolves he out singly on „ , ^ 

... ^ote the expreBBiou of fear asil ferocity ou the fuoo of tbiB wolf ; ako the enomously iN»w*erfulJiiw8. 

the steppes during the 
summer, and feed on the 

young antelopes and the lambs and kids of the Tartars^ flocks. The Kirghiz organise wolf- 
killing parties, to which as many mounted men and dogs come as can be brought together. 
In order to aid the dogs, tlie Tartars often employ eagles trained to act like falcons, which 
sit on the arm of the owner. As the eagle is too heavy to be carried for any time in this way, 
a crutch is fastened to the left side of the saddle, on which the bearer of the fahron rests his 
arm. When a wolf is sighted, the eagle is loosed, and at once flies after the wolf, and overtakes 
it in a short time, striking at its head an<l eyes with its talons, and buffeting it wdth its wings. 
This attack so disconcerts the wolf that it gives time for the dogs to come up and seize it. 

The habits of the Siberian wolf are rather different from those in West Russia, and the 
settlers and nomad Tartars of Siberia are far more adventurous and energetic in defending 
themselves against its ravages than the peasants of European Russia. Being mounted, they 
also have a great advantage in the jmrsuit. The result is that Siberian wolves seldom appear 
in large packs, and very rarely venture to attack man. Yet the damage they do to the flocks 
and herds which constitute almost the only property of the nomad tribes is very severe. 

Both the Russians and Siberians believe that when a she-w’olf is suckling her young she 
carefully avoids attacking flocks in the neighlwurhood of the place where the cubs lie, but 
that if she be robbed of her whelps she revenges herself by attacking the nearest flock. On 


Photo hy Scholastic PJioto. Co.] 
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I Parson's Orcen. 


Kote the expreBsiou of fear asil ferocity ou the face of tbie wolf ; aleo ibe enonnouely |N»werful Jiiwe. 


this account the Siberian peasants rarely destroy a litter, but hamstring the young wolves 
and then catch them when partly grown, and kill them for the sake of their fur. Among 
the ingenious methods used for shooting wolves in Siberia is that of killing them from sledges. 
A steady horse is harnessed to a sledge, and the driver takes his seat in front as usual. 
Behind sit two men armed with guns, and provided with a small pig, which is induced to 
squeak often and loudly. In the rear of the sledge a bag of hay is trailed on a long r<^. 
Any wolf in the forest near which hears the pig concludes that it is a young wild one 
separated from its mother. Seeing the hay-bag trailing behind the sledge in the dusk, it 
leaps out to seize it, and is shot by the passengers sitting on the back seat of the sledge. 
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Thk Jackal. 

Of the Wild Canine Family, the Jackal is 
the next in numbers and importance to the 
wolves. Probably in the East it is the most 
numerous of any. In India, Egypt, and 
Syria it regularly haunts the outskirts of 
cities, and lives on refuse. In the Indian 
plains wounded animals are also killed by the 
jackals. At night the creatures assemble in 
])aeks, and scour the outskirts of the cities. 
Horrible are the bowlings and weird the cries 
of these hungry packs. In Ceylon they live 
in the hills and open country like foxes, 
and kill the hares. When taken young 
jackals can be tamed, and have all the 
manners of a dog. They wag their tails, 
fawn on their master, roll over and stick 
up their paws, and could probably be domesti- 
cated in a few generations, were it worth 
while. They eat fruits and vegetables, such 
as melons and pumpkins, eagerly. 

In Africa two species are found— the Black-backed Jackal and the Striped Jackal; the 
former is the size of a large English fox. The young jackals are born in holes or earths; 
six seems to be the usual number of jmppies. They have nearly always a back door by 
which they can e.scafH?; this is just large enough for the puppies to squeeze through, what- 
ever their size. When fo.x-terriers are put into the earth, the jackal puppies fly out of their 
back doors, through which, as a rule, the terriers are unable to follow them. Should there 
be no one outside, the puppie.s race out on to 
the veldt as hard as they can go. This jackal 
is terribly destructive to sheep and lambs in 
the Colony. A reward of 7s. iid. j>er tail is 
paid to the Kaffirs for killing them. The Side- 
striped Jack.al is a Central African species, 
sjiid to hunt in jiaeks, to interbreed with 
domestic dogs, and to be rrio.st easily tamed. 

Both in India and South Africa the jackal 
has been found to be of some service to the 
white man by providing him with a substi- 
tute for the fox to hunt. It has quite as 
remarkable jwiwers of endurance as the fox, 
though it does not fight in the same 
determined way when the hounds overtake it. 

But it is not easy to estimate the courage of 
a fox when in difficulties. The writer has 
known one, when coursed by two large grey- 
hounds, to disable both almost instantaneously. 

One was bitten acro.ss the muzzle, the other 
through the foot. The fox escaped without 
a bite from either. In India the hounds 
used are drafts from English packs. The 
hot weather does not suit them, and they 


^ - 
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INDIAN JACKAL. 

TLU Indian Jaekal might Iw sitting for hi» jHirtroit in Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling'i tala of the ** undertakers "—the Jackal, alligator, and adjutant. 
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NORTH AFRICAN JACKAL. 

TbiM U the common jackal of Cairo and Lower Egypt. 
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are seldom long-lived; but while they 
are in health they will run a jackal 
across the Indian plains as gaily as 
they would a fox over the Hampshire 
Downs. The meet is very early in the 
Tuorning, as the scent theTi lies, and 
riding is not too great an exertion. The 
ground drawn is not the familiar English 
covert, but fields, \ratercour8es, and old 
buildings. A strong dog-jackal goes 
away at a great i)ace, and as the ground 
is open the animal is often in view for 
llie greater part of the run ; but it 
keeps well ahead of the hounds often 
for three or four miles, and if it does 
not escape into a hole or ruin is usually 
jmlled down by tliem. Major-General 
K. S. S. Baden-Powell has written 
and illustrated an amusing account of 
his days with the fox-hounds of South 
Africa hunting jackals. The local Boer 
farmers, rough, unkempt, and in ragged 
trousers, used to turn up smoking their 
pipes to enjoy the sport with the 
smartly got-up English officers. When 
once the game was found, they were just 
as excited as the Englishmen, and on 
their Boer ponies rode just as hard, and 
with perhaps more judgment. 


/ 

/ 




nto hit A, S. Viilart.il «(• 

MAXED WOLF. 


A South AmericuD animal ; itn coat is a ohcBtDUt*red. 

Jackals are said to be much increasing 
in South Africa since the outbreak of the 
war. The fighting has so far arrested 
farming operations that the war usually 
maintained on all beasts which destroy cattle 
or sheep has been allowed to drop. In parts 
of the more hilly districts both the jackal 
and the leopard are reappearing where they 
have not been common for years, and it 
will take some time before these enemies of 
the farmer are destroyed. 


The Maned Wolf. 


Photo hy L, Medland, F.Z.8.] 

TUBKISH JACKAL. 


. [Norlli. Finchky. 


This Jackal is common in both Turkey in Europe and in Alia. Near 
Constantinople it feeds laiigsly on the bodies buried in the cemeteries 


at Scutari. 


This is by far the largest of several 
peculiar South American species of the Dog 
Family which we have not room to mention. 
It occurs in Paraguay and adjoining regions, 
and is easily distinguishable by its long 
limbs and large ears. It is chestnut-red in 
colour, with the lower part of the legs 
black, and is solitary in its habits. 
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The Wild Dog of Africa, 
OR Cape Hunting-dog. 



photo ht A. /ititflamf .1’ 

WILD Doa. 


Thuae animalii range from the plaiuK iif India and Burma t<» the TiWtan Plateau and Silwria. 
They limit in muall packn, usually by day, and are very destructive to game, but seldi.in attack 
domestic animals. 


This is a most interest- 
ing creature, differing from 
the true dogs in having 
only four toes on both fore 
and hind feet, and in being 
spotted like a hyieiia. 
These dogs are the scourge 
of African game, hunting 
in packs. Long of limb 
and swift of foot, in- 
cessantly restless, with an 
overpowering desire to snap 
and bite from mere animal 
spirits, the (’aj»e wild dog, 
even when in captivity and 
attached to its master, is 
an intractable beast. In 


its native state it kills the farmers* cattle and sheep and the largest antelopes. A pack 
has been seen to kill and devour to the last morsel a large buck in fifteen minutes. 
Drummond says: ‘-It is a marvellous sight to see a j^ack of them hunting, drawing cover 
after cover, their sharp bell-like note ringing through the air, while a few of the fastest of 
their number take up their places along the expected line of the run, the wind, the nature 
of the ground, and the habits of the game being all taken into consideration with wonderful 
skill.*’ Tlie same writer says that he has seen them dash into a herd of cattle feeding not 
a hundred yards from the house, drive out a beast, disappear over a rising ground, kill it, and 

pick its bones before a horse 
> . could be saddled and ridden to 



DIKOO. 


the place. 

The Indian Wild Dogs. 

Mr. Kudyard Kipling’s 
storie.s of the “Dhole,” the red 
dog.s of the Indian jungle, have 
made the world familiar with 
these ferocious and wonderfully 
bold wild dogs. There is very 
little doubt that they were 
found in historic times in Asia 
Minor. Possibly the surviving 
stories of the “ Gabriel hounds ” 
and other ghostly packs driv- 
ing deer alone in the German 
and Russian forests, tales which 
remain even in remote imrts of 
England, are a survival of the 
days when the wild dogs lived 


Tha wild of Anatialia. It waa found tfaare by the dnit dloooveieni, but waa probably EurOpe. At present there 

introdnoedfromelaewbere ig one SpecieS of long-haired 



DINGOES. 

The destruction done to the flocks of the settlers hy the din{*cies caused the latter to consbine and almost to destroy these wild do.«*B. 




the World 

wild dog in West Central Siberia. 
These dogs killed nearly all the 
deer in the large forests near Omsk 
some years ago. Across the Himalaya 
there are several species, one of 
them as far east as Burma; but the 
most famous are the Bed Dogs of 
THE Deccan. They frequent both 
the jungles and the hills ; but their 
favourite haunt is the uidaiids of the 
Indian Ghats. Tliey are larger than 
a jackal, much stronger, and hunt 
in packs. Tliey have only ten teeth 
on each side, instearl of eleven, as 
in the other dogs and foxes. There 
is no doubt that these fierce hunting- 
dogs actually take prey from the 
tiger’s jaws, and probably alUu*k the 
tiger itself. They will beset a tiger at any time, and the latter seems to have learnt from 
them an instinctive fear of dogs. \ot so the leopard, which, being able to climb, has nothing 
to fear even from the ‘*dhole.” A coffee-planter, inspecting his grounds, heard a curious noise 
in the forest bordering his estate. On going round the corner of a thick bush, he almost trod 
on the tail of a tiger standing with his Imck towards him. He silently retreated, but as he did 
so he saw that there was a i»ack of wild dogs a few {laces in front of the tiger, yelping at him, 
and making the jieculiar noise which had ]>reviously attracted his attention. Having procured 
a rifle, he returned with some of his men to the spot. The tiger was gone, but they disturbcMl 
a large i)ack of wild dogs feeding on the body of a stng. This, on examination, proved to 
have been killed by the tiger, for there were the marks of the teeth in its neck. The dogs 
had clearly driven the tiger frcun his prey and appropriated it. The dread of the tiger for 
these wild dogs was discovered by the sjKirtsrnen of the Nilgiri Hills, and put to a good 
use. They us^ to collect scratch packs and hunt up tigers in the woods. The tiger, thinking 
they were the dreaded wild pack, would either leave altogether or scramble into a tree. As 
tigers never do this ordinarily, it shows how wild dogs get on their nerves. 

Several South American wild dogs and foxes are included in the series with the wolves 
and jackals. Among the.se are Azara’s Dog and the Kaccoon-dog, llicse are commonly 
called foxes, though they have wolf-like skulls. 

The Dingo. 

The only non-marsupial animal of Australia when the eontinent was discovered was the 
Wild Dog, or Dingo. Its origin is not known ; but a.s soon as the settlers’ flocks and herds 
began to increase its ravages were most serious, though doubtless some of the havoc w^ith 
which it was accredited was due in a great measure to runaways from domestication. Anyhow, 
in the dingo the settlers found the mo.st formidable enemy with which they had to contend, 
and vigorous measures were taken to reduce their numbers and minimise their ravages, so 
that by now they are nearly exterminated in Van Diemen s I^and and rare on the mainland 
of Australia. 

It is a fine, bold dog, of considerable size, generally long-coatod, of a light tan colour, 
and with pricked-up ears. It is easily tamed, and some of those kept in this country have 
made affectionate pets. Pupjjies are regularly bred and sold at the Zoological Gardens. The 
animal has an elongated, flat head which is carried high; the fur is soft, and the tail bushy. 
In the wild state it is very muscular and fierce. 
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VkaXo hy A, RknUmitl d- Son*. 

CAPE HrXTIXG-DOr,. 

Tbift animal hunts in pack-s It i* very active and luoet destructive to large game 
of many kinda. 





Af Ouamar AntehfUt^ IkrUn, 


HIMALAYAN BLACK BEAR. 

Thi« photograph ahowi the most «oU?p climber of the two Himala.rao beanu 
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THE POXES. 

Foxes form a very well-marked group. They have very pointed muzzles, strong though 
slightly built bodies, very fine thick fur, often beautifully coloured and very valuable, bushy 
pricked-up ears, and eyes with pupils which contract by day into a mere slit. They are quite 
distinct from dogs (although wolves are not), and will not interbreed, though stories are told to 
the contrary. The smell of a fox is disgusting to a dog, and quite sufficient to distinguish it. 

If the present writer takes a simj)ler view of the kinds and species of foxes than that 
adoj)ted by many naturalists, he must plead to a study of the subject on slightly different lines 
than those usually followed. The skins of all foxes are valuable, some more than others. But 
they are sent, in hundreds of thousands, and from all parts of the nortliern hemisphere, to 
London to tlie great, fur-sales. There these differences can be studied as they can be studied 






Photo bj/ C\ lUid} ^ IWUhaw, 

FOX CUBS. 


Fox cuIm arc iKim from March 25 till three wnckH ihu time when joudk rabbits, their licst food, are most numerous. 

nowhere else. As the habits and structure of foxes are much alike, allowing for differences 
of climate, and the discrepancies in size, not more than can be accounted for by abundance or 
scarcity of food, it seems jiretty certain that these animals are some of the few, almost alone 
among mammals, showing almost every variety of colouring, from black to white, from splendid 
chameleon-red to salmon-pink, and many exquisite shades of brown, grey, and silver. At the 
Hudson Bay Company’s sales you may see them all, and trace the differences and gradations over 
whole continents. The most important are those of North America. There the Red Canadian 
Fox, of a ruddier hue than brown, shades off into the yellow and grey Cross ¥ox of farther north. 
But of these there are many varieties. Then farther north still comes an area where red foxes, 
cross foxes, and black foxes are found. The black fox, when the fur is slightly sprinkled with 
white, is the famous Silver Fox. This and the black fox are also found in North Siberia 
and Manchuria. P^'arthest north we find the little stunted Arctic Foxes. In the Caucasus 
and Central Asia large yellowish-red foxes live, and in Japan and China a very bright red 
variety. A small grey fox lives in Virginia, and is hunted with hounds descended from packs 

1.S 
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[Aha\leen. 


MOrXTAIV-FOX. 


lu hilij ('iniiitries the fox hecttmes a itowerfiil and deatnictive animal, killing nut (»nly game 

but lanilw. 


taken out before the American Revolution. India has 
its small Desert-koxes (‘‘the little foxes that eat the 
graj^es ”) and the Bengal Fox. 

The value of the foxes as fur-bearing animals is 
immense. Only white, blue, and black skins seem to be 
appreciated in Englaml. The black fox has l>een known 
to fetch 150 guineas a skin. But in the Etist, from 
Asia Minor to China, red, grey, 
and yellow fox-skins are the 
lining of every rich man’s winter 
wrajis. Sj)lendid mixed robes 
are made by the Chinese by in- 
serting jiortions of cross fox-skins 
into coats of cut sable, giving 
the idea that it is the fur of 
a new animal. 

The Common Fox, the 
foundation or type of all the 
above, is the best-kno\ni carnivorous animal in this country. Abroad its habits do not greatly 
difier, except that, not being hunted much with hounds, it is less completely nocturnal. It 
drops its young in an earth early in April. Thither the vixen carries food till late in June, 
when the cubs come out, and often move to a wood or a corn-field. There they are still led, 
but learn to do a little on their own account by catching mice and moles. By late September 
the hounds come cul.)-hunting. partly to kill oflf superfluous foxes, partly to educate the young 
hounds, {ind to teach the foxes to fear them and to make tln^m leave cover easily. Four or 
five cubs in a litter are commonly seen. The distance which a fox will run is extraordinary. 
The following is a true account of one of the most remarkable runs ever known. The hounds 
were those of Mr. Tom .Smith, master of the llambledon Hunt. He was the man of whom 
another famous sportsman said that if he were a fox he should jirefer to be hunted by a i)ack 
of hounds rather than by Tom Smith with a stick in his liand. The fox was found in a cover 
called Markw'ells, at one o’clock in the aftenux>n in December, near Petersfield. It cro.s.sed into 
Sussex, and ran into an earth in Grafliam Hill a little before dark. The fox had gone tw’enty- 
seven miles. The hounds had forty miles to go back to kennel that night, and three only 
found their way home four days afterwards. Dog-foxes assemble in considerable numbers 

when a vixen is about in spring, 
and at all times common foxes 
^ are sociable creature.s, though not 

actually living in societies. Some- 
times as many as five or six are 
found in a single earth. Two 
years ago five foxes and a badger 
were found in one near Romford. 
They eat mice, beetles, rats, birds, 
game, poultry, and frogs. Their 
favourite food is mbbits. If there 
are plenty of these, they will not 
touch other game. They hunt along 
the railway-lines for dead birds 
killed by the telegraph-wires. In 
the New Forest they also go down 
to the shore and pick up dead fish. 
One in the writer’s possession was 





Photo by Otiomar Jntchiitzj [Perlin, 

TOO DIFFICULT ! 

Fozn oaa eaailjr climb txcw with ffmitii pro^jaeting bnmchea. One ww found 87 feet up a tzae in BaTemoke Foreat ; bat a biaaohlem atomp aooh aa 

that here ahown no foz could climb. 
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AIICTJC FOX. 

Jn fummer. Changing hitt cmt, Jmvinfrr, 

The Arctic Fox la one of the fen- aniiimla shoniug different ]>hiiMu< of colour, M*nin Iteiiig hhie at nil seoaonH, w)iil« other* are white in winter 

and mottled brownish in auiiiiiicr. 


shot when earning away a lamb from a sheepfold near the cliflFs of Sidmouth, in Devon. 
The shepherd thought it was a marauding dog, and lay in wait with a gun. 


The Aitcric Vox. 

The Arctic Fox is somewhat different in habits from others. It is also much smaller 

than the red foxes. Its fur is almost as .‘joft as eiderdown, and so thick that the cold does 

not jienetrate. In winter the whole coat elianges colour, not gradually, but in patches. At 
the same time a dense growth of under-fur comes iij) on the body. In summer this is shed 
in patches, almost like loose felt. The foxes live in colonies, but are so hard put to it for 
food in the winter that they desert their homes to gather round whaling-ships or encampments. 
There they steal everything edible, from snowshoe-thongs to seal-flesh, Klue fox(‘s are bred 
and kept for the sake of their fur on some of the islands in Bering Sea. They are fed on the 

flesli of the seals killed on the neighbouring islands, and are, like them, killed wht*n their 

coat is in condition. 


The Fennecs. 


Africa has a group 
Some of them 
^faholis and other 
Several are not more 
long ; they are a 
but the eyea are very 
The C 0 M.M 0 .N 
over the whole of 
food is dates and 
but it is also fond 
eat mice and insects, 
original hero of the 
and the grapes, 
fennec, which is 
the Silver Fox, is 
Cape to as far 
It is 23 inches 
mainly on insects 


of small foxes of its own. 


/ 
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FKKNEO-POX. 

Remarkable for the great eSae of tbc ears. An African afieolee. 

of lieniing is ]imbably veiy aonte. 


They have very large ears and dark eyes. 

remind us of the 
large-eyed lemuroids. 
than 9 or 10 inches 
whitish-khaki colour, 
dark and brilliant. 
Fennec is found 
Africa. Its favourite 
any sweet fruit, 
of eggs, and will 
It is jirobably the 
story of the fox 
The large-eared 
sometimes called 
found from the 
north as Abyssinia. 
, long, and lives 

and fruit. 
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DOMESTIC DOGS. 

BY G. II. LANE. 

The Dog, almost without exception, shows a marked liking for the society of human 
beings, and adapts itself to their ways more than any other animal. 

Fox-, Stag-, and Hare-hounds— the latter better known as Hariers and Beagles — have 
many iioints in common, much beauty of shape and colour, and great suitability for their 
work, though differing in some other particulars. 

Another grou]> — Greyhounds, Whippets, Irish Wolf-hounds, Scot tish Deer-hounds, all of which 
come under the ciategory of Gaze-hounds, or those which hunt by sight — are built for great 
speed, to enable them to cope with the fleet game they jjursue. In the same group should be 
included the Bouzoi, or Russian Wolf-hound, now very jiojmlar in this country, with something 
of the appearance of the Scottish deer-hound about it as to shape, but with a finer, longer 
head, deeper body, more muscular limbs, and shaggier in the hair on body and tail. 

The OriEiMiouND is one of the most picturesque of all the hound tribe. This variety 
somewhat reminds one of a large and leggy Dandie Dinmont terrier, with a touch of the 
blood-hound, and is thought to have been originally produced from a cross between these or 
similar varieties. 

The Blood-hound is another, with much style and beauty of shape, colour, and character 
about it which cannot fail to favourably impress any beholder. The matches or trials which 
have of late years been held in different localities have been most interesting in proving its 
ability for tracking footsteps for long distances, merely following them by scent, some time 
after the person hunted started on the trail By the kindness of my friend Mr. E. Brough, 
I am able to give as an illustration a yovtmit of what he considers the best blood-hound 

ever bred. . , 

Much valued by sport^smen with the gun are Pointers, so called from their habit of remaining 
in a fixed position when their quarry is discovered, eagerly i)ointing in its direction until the 
arrival of the guns. They are most often white, with liver, lemon, or black markings ; but 
occasionally self colours, such ns liver or black, are met with. Tliey liave been largely bred 



Photo bjf F, H Jkmbr^] STAG-HOUND PUPPIES. 

Thii fiires an iDteiesting groap of boimda in kennel. 
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in the west of England. I 
have been fortunate in 

^ obtaining one of Mr. E. C. 

Norrish’s celebrated strain 
as a typical specimen for 
illustration. 

\ — nw- The Setter group, which 

^ ^ comprises three varieties, are 

^ all useful and beautiful in 

. J Knglish are 

V ^ usually white, with markings 

^ 1 tickings of blue, lemon, 

I or black ; they are rather 

^ 4 1 narrow in tlie head, 

' with bodies and sterns well 

W I " feathered, and are graceful 

I , i active movers. Gordon 

I i ^ i ^ setters, which are always 

1 ^ I ^ black and tan in colour, and 

I M ■ preferred without any white, 

^ are generally larger and 

^ stronger in build than the 

«or<,6,r./wfl ■ last -named. Irish setters are 

GREYHoum more on the lines of the 

Atjpi«a.p«in.«»oftbi..iepu,ty.rirtT. English, Wing a rich tawny 

red in colour, rather higher 

on the leg, with narrow skulls, glossy coats, feathered legs and stern, ears set low and lying 
back, and lustrous, expressive eyes. 

Retrievers may be divided into flat-coated and curly-coated. Both are usually black, 
but other colours are occasionally seen. The coats of the fir^t-nained are full, but without 
curl in them ; while the latter have their bodies, heads, legs, thighs, tuid even tails covered 
with small close curls. The eyes of both should be dark, and the ears carried closely to the 
sides of the head. In an article dealing with retrievers, which ajjpeared in tlie Cornhill 
Magazine under the title of “ Bogs which Earn their Living,’' the author writes : “ There 

is not the slightest doubt that in the modern retrievers acfjuired liabits, certainly one 
acquired habit, that of fetching dead and wounded game, are transmitted directly. The 

puppies sometimes retrieve without being taught, though with this they also combine a 

greatly imjiroved capacity for further teaching. Recently a retriever was sent after a winged 
partridge which had run into a ditch. The dog followed it some way down the ditch, 
and presently came out with an old rusty te^i-kettle, held in its mouth by the handle. 

The kettle was taken from the dog, amid much laughter; then it was found that inside the 
kettle was the jiartridge ! The explanation was that the bird, when wounded, ran into the 
ditch, which was narrow. In the ditch was the old kettle, with no lid on. Into this the bird 




[Rtti.'er Strut 


GRETHOUXD. 

A typical Bpecimen uf tliis elegant variety. 


crept; and as the dog could not get the bird out, it very projierly brought out the kettle 
with the bird in it. Among dogs which earn their living, these good retrievers deserve a place 
in the front rank.” The illustration shows a good flat-coated retriever at work. 

The Spaniel group is rather large, including the English and Irish water-spaniels, the 
farmer an old-fashioned, useful sort, often liver or roan, with some white or other markings, 
ahd, ia? good d^l of curl in the coat and on the ears. His Irish brother is always some shade of 
Iiver;&' wlour, larger in the body and higher on the leg, covered with a curly coat, excejit on the 
tail, which is nearly bare of hair, with a profusion of hair on the top of the head, often hanging 
down over the eyes, giving a comical appearance, and increasing his Hibernian expression. They 




Phoio by C. Reid] ' [ Wiehaw, R.B, 

RETBIEVER. 

Thii lepmento a flat-ooated retriever at work, and ie remarkably true to Ufa 


m** 
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make lively, affectionate companions and 
grand assistants at waterfowl-shooting. 

Clumber Spaniels are always a 
creamy white, with lemon or light tan 
markings, and are rather slow and de- 
liberate in their movements, but have a 
stylish, high-class look about them. 

Sussex Spaniels are also rather heavy 
in build and of muscular frame, but 
can do a day’s work with most others. 
They are a rich copi)er-red in colour, 
with low short bodies, long feathered 
ears, full eyes of deep colour, and are 
very handsome. 

Black Spaniels should be glossy 
raven-black in colour, with strong 
musculiir bodies on strong abort legs, 
long pendulous ears, and expressive eyes. 
Good specimens are in high favour, and 
command long prices. I regret I cannot 
find room for an illiistmtion of this breed, 
BO deservedly jjopiilar. 

Cockers, which are shorter in the back, higher on the leg, and lighter in weight, being 
usually under 25 lbs., are very ijopular, full of life, and very attractive in appearance. 

Basset-hounds, both rough- and smooth-coated, are i)robably the most muscular dogs in 
existence of their height, with much dignity about them. In the Sporting Teams at the 
Boyal Agricultural Hall there were some thirteen or fifteen teams of all kinds of sporting 
dogs, and of these a team each of rough and smooth bassets was in the first four. 

Dachshunds are often erroneously treated as Sporting Dogs. There are certainly not 
80 many supporters of the breed as formerly. Their lean heads, with long hanging ears, 
long low bodies, and crooked fore legs, give them a quaint appearance. The colours 
are usually shades of chestnut-red or black and tan ; but some are seen chocolate and 
dappled,” which is one shade of reddish brown, with spots and blotches of a darker shade 
all over it. 

Great Danes, though mostly classed amongst Non-s|K)rting Dogs, have much of the 
hound in their bearing and appearance. The whole-coloured are not so popular as the various 



BLOOD-HOrXl). 

Th'iH photf^rraph ahoiris what an alnju«t perfect bloiMlOiomid ehonid be like. 



RNGLISIf SETTER. 

A tTpieal bat rather coane •pecimen of a beautiful varietj. 





P/iO/o by li. landor} [£alinff. 

SMOOTH-COATED SAINT BERNARD. 

The llluatratioD gives a capital idea of theee baodiome doga. 
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shades of brindle and harlequin, but I have seen many beautiful fawns, blues, and othei 
whole colours. They are being bred with small natural drooping ears. One of the first I 
remember seeing exhibited was a large liarlequin belonging to tlie late Mr. Frank Adcock, 
with the appropriate name of “Satan,” as, altliough always shown muzzled, he required the 
attentions of three or four keepers to deal with him; and at one show 1 attended he over- 
powered his keepers, got one of them on the ground, tore his jacket off, and gave him a 

rough handling. 


I ' 



Photo hy FmUUi Aliuari] [Floretiee, 

GUKA.T DANK. 

This slioivs a tj])ioal 8|)eciiiieii of tins hrcoil, with rrnpinsl ears, which will he dis- 
continued in sliow Uojjs. 


Non-sporting Varieties. 

Saint Bernards, although 
sometimes exceeding 3 feet at 
the shoulder, are as a rule very 
docile and good-tempered, and 
many are owned by ladies. The 
coat may be rough or smooth, 
according to taste; but either 
are siJendid animals. Tliey are 
sometimes seen self-coloured, 
but those with markings— shades 
of rich red, with white and 
black, for preiercnce — are the 
handsomest. They are still used 
as “first aids” in the snow on 
the Swiss mountains. So far as 
I remember, this is the only 
breed of dog used for st.ud and 
exhibition for wliich as much as 
£1,500 has been paid; and this 
has occurred on more than one 
occasion. 

Newfoundlands have re- 


gained their jilace in popularity, and many good blacks and black-and-whites can now be seen. 
Numerous cases are on record of their rendering aid to persons in danger of drowning, and 
establishing communication with wrecked vessels and the shore. 

Mastiffs are looked on as one of the national breeds. Iheir commanding presence and 
stately manner make them highly suitable as guards, and they are credited with much 


attachment and devotion to their owners. 
The colours are mostly shades of fawn vrith 
black muzzle, or shades of brindle. I am able 
to give the jiortrait of one of the best sfieci- 
mens living, belonging to Mr. R. Leadbetter. 

Bull-dogs are also regarded as a national 
breed. They are at present in high favour. 
The sizes and colours are so various that all 
tastes can be satisfied. Recently there has 
been a fancy for toy bull-dogs, limited to 
22 lbs. in weight, mostly with ujiright ears 
of tulip shape. In spite of the many 
aspersions on their character, bull-dogs are 
usually easy-going and good-tempered, and 
are often very fastidious feeders — what fanciers 
call “bad doers.” 



Photo by r. Fall] 


DACHSHUND. 

TU« iiliotogimph oonny. a f»lr idot at tin., quaint dog^ 
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— Rough Collies are very 

graceful, interesting creatures, 
and stand first in intelligence 
amongst canines. They are 


’ * , \ 

w 

highly po 2 )ular. Several have 
been sold for over £1,000, 
and the amounts in prize- 
money and fees obtained by 
some of the “cracks** would 


surprise jiersons not in “the 

^ 3i 


fancy.** A high-bred specimen 
“in coat” is most beautiful. 

rkoto b}f Kdclttncr Portnut Co. 


The colours most favoured are 

IiALMATIANS. 


sables with white markings; 

All arv t.vi>ical. Imt the fii^t ie the liest in quality itnil markings. 

but black, white, and tans, 


known as “tricolors,** are 

pleasing and effective. I quite hoped to give a portrait of one of the most perfect of ^weseiit- 
day champions, l^elongiiig to H.H. the Princess dc Montglyon, but could not find room. 

Smooth Collies arc a handsome breed, full of grace, beauty, and intelligence, and very 
active and lively. A favourite cohnir is merle, a sort of lavender, with black markings and 
tan and white in ]»arts. usually associated with one or Ixdh eyes china-coloured. Specimens 
often win in slieejKlog trials ; a bitch of mine won many such, and was more intelligent in 
otlier ways than many human lacings. 

Old PI>’(iLLSH SiiEEP-DOtfS are a mo,st fascinating breed, remarkably active, possessed of 
much endurance and resource, and very faithful and affectionate. I have often made long 
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journeys through cross-country roads accompanied by one or more of them, and never 
knew them miss me, even on the darkest night or in the crowded streets of a large town. 
The favourite colour is pigeon-blue, with white collar and markings. The coat should be 
straight and hard in texture. The illustration is from a portrait of one of the best bitches 
ever shown, belonging to Sir H. de Trafford. 

Dalmatians are always white, with black, liver, or lemon spots, the size of a shilling or 
less, evenly distributed over the body, head, ears, and even tail, and pure, without mixture 
of white. There is much of the pointer about this variety, which has long been used for 
sporting purposes on the continent of Europe. I can testify to their many good qualities 
as companions and house-dogs. To quote again from the article above mentioned : “ It is 
commonly believed that the spotted carriage-dogs once so frequently kept in England were 



Photo hj T. Pall} [Baker Street, 

)lULl.-nOGS. 

The photograph ig remarkably good and characteristic of this variety. 


about the most useless creatures of the dog kind, maintained only for show and fashion. 
This is a migtAli-A They were used at a time when a travelling-carriage carried, besides its 
owners, a large amount of valuable property, and the dog watched the carriage at night 
when the owners were sleeping at country inns. We feel we owe an apology to the race of 
carriage-dogs. . . . While this dog is becoming extinct, in spite of his useful qualities, other breeds 
are invading spheres of work in which they had formerly no part.” There is only one point in 
which I differ from the above, and that is contained in the last sentence. There are a number 
of enthusiastic breeders very keen on reviving interest in this variety, and I have during the last 
few years had large entries to judge, so that we shall probably see more of them in the futiw. 

Poodles are of many sizes and colours. They are very intelligent, easily taught tricks, 
and much used as performing dogs. They have various kinds of coats: corded, in which 
the hair in long strands or ringlets; curly, with a profusion of short curls all over 
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(U.I) ENGLISH SHKEP-POG. 

Thw 15 a remarkably fine i.liotopmi.h of a well-ku<.«ti Hpecimeu 
iuterestiug variety. 
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them, something like retrievers; and 
when the hair is combed out, to give much 
the appearance of fleecy wool. A part of 
the body, legs, head, and tail is usually 
shorn. 

Bull-terriers are now bred with 
small natural drooping ears, and should 
have long wedge-shaped heads, fine coats, 
and long tails. There is also a toy variety, 
which hitherto has suffered from round 
skulls and tulip ears, but is rapidly im- 
proving. I have bred many as small as 
o lbs. in weight. In each variety the 
colour preferred is pure white, without any 
markings, and with fine tajiering tails. 

Inisn Terriers are very popular, and 
should be nearly wholly red in colour, with 
long lean heads, small drooping ears, hard 
coats, not too much leg, and without 
coarseness. They make good comrades. 
Bedmngton Terriers have long been j)Oi)ular in tlie extreme north of England, and are 
another fighting breed. It is indeed often difficult to avoid a difference of opinion between 

show competitors. Their lean long heads, rather domed skulls, with toi>-knot of lighter hair, 
long pointed ears, and small dark eyes, give them a peculiar appearance. The coats, which 
are ‘‘ linty ” in texture, should be shades of blue or liver. 

Three breeds, all more or less hard in coat-texture, and grizzled in colour on heads and 
bodies, while tanned on other parts, are Airedale, Old English, and Welsh Terriers, which 
may be divided into large, medium, and small. The first-named make very good all-round 
dogs ; the Old English, less in numlx^r, make useful dogs, and are hardy and com]xiuionable ; 
while Welsh terriers are much the size of a small wire-haired fox-terrier, but usually shorter 
and somewliat thicker in the head. I intended one of Mr. W. S. Glynn’s best dogs to 
illustrate the last-named. 

Fox-terriers are both smooth- and wire-haired. Their convenient size and lively tempera- 
ment make them very i)opular as pets and comi)anions for both sexes and all ages. The 

colour is invariably white, with or without 
markings on head or body, or both. 

Black-and-tan and White English 
^ ^ Terriers are built upon the same lines, 

differing chiefly in colour, the former being 
raven-black, with tan markings on face, legs, 
and some low'er ])arts of the body, and the 
latter pure white all over. Both should have 
small natural drooping ears, fine glossy coats, 
and tapering stems. The toy variety of the 
former should be a miniature of the lai'ger, and 
is very diflBcult to produce of first-class quality. 

ScorasH Terriers are very interesting, 
often with much “character” about them. 
The usual colours are black, shades of grey, 
MASTIFF. brindle, but some are seen fawn, stone- 

The pbologny>h gives almait an ideal pictnre of thin national breed, tbe C^^^UF, and white. The earS should be Carried 

colour Using known a» Liack-brindie. bolt Upright, the coat as hard 08 o badger’Sf 
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rhnio hy luMbert lambert] iJialk. 

DEER-HOUND. 

Thitt in a osipltal ])orLrait «f ntie t»f bhe beat of thia (;nu:uful Turlety. 



riuito by JT, ttor'iwAJ [Credilua. 

rOINTKU. 

Thin ia a jroung dog nt'i yet ahown, btit full of quuHty and tyjie. 
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Vhnlo hy T, Fal/] f Faker StreeL 

C(»RnEI) I»OODIiK. 

The loDiith of thu mrda of which tho coat ii cotiiixMed In clearly ahown. 




Fyi>eimimon of Mn, Hail- Walker, 

ro.M KBAMAN. 

Vrobably about the beat albbluck Toy Poinetuiuaii ever hbowu. 



A aiuarl i)icture of one of the beat of theae iMipular doga. 



PhotohyQ,N, Taylor} [Owclajr Jload. Photo hy E. Landor] iEaling, 

MALTESE TOY TRBBIEB. BUTTERPLY-DOG, 

A rery excellent repraaentation of one of tho beet qwolmeiia of rhephotographgiTeiiinexcellentldoaofthiaaoinewhat rare variety, 

the preaent day. 
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r/,oto h» T. FtUl] [Baktr StretL 

HER MAJESTY QFEEX ALEXANDRA. WITH CHOW AM) 
JAPAN KS E SPAS I ELS. 

A group which w ill be studied w ith much interest b^’ all. 


teeth even, small dark expressive eyes, fore 
legs straight, the back short. One I brought 
from Skye many years since I took with me 
when driving some miles into the country; 
coming back by a different route, he missed 
me ; but on nearing my starting-point I 
found him posted at a juncture of four roads, 
by one of which I must return. He could 
not have selected a better position. The 
illustration is that of a first-rate siiecimen of 
the variety, “Chamjiion Balinacron Thistle.” 

Dandie Dinmont Tekriers have many 
quaint and charming ivays. They are very 
strongly built, being among the most muscular 
of the terriers, of high courage, devotedly 
attached to their owners, and admirably 
adapted for companions, being suitable for 
indoors or out, and at home anywhere. The 
colours are iiejiper (a sort of darkish iron- 
grey) and mustard (a yellowish red fawTi), 
both with white silky hair on head, called 
the toji-knot, and lustrous dark eyes, very 
gipsy-like and independent in expression. 
Skyes, both Prick- and Drop-eared, are 
another Scottish breed which well deserve their j) 02 )ularity, as they are thorough sporting 
animal.^. Tlie colours are chiefly shades of dark or light grey, but sometimes fawn with dark 
points and whites are seen. The texture of coat should be hard and weather-resisting; the 
eyes dark and keen in exjiression ; bodies long, low, and well knit ; legs straight in front ; even 
mouths ; tails cairied gaily, but not curled over the back. 

ScHiiTERKES are of Belgian origin. To those who do not know' them, they are something 
like medium-sized Pomeranians, short of coat, but without tails. They are nearly always 2 >ure 
black in colour, with coats of hardish texture, fullest round the neck and shoulders, the ears 
standing straight up like darts, shoit cobby bodies, and straight legs. They make smart guards 
and comjianions. 

(^Hows originally came from China, but are now largely bred here. They are square-built 
sturdy dogs, with dense coats, tails carried over the side, blunt-2)ointed ears, and rather short 

thick heads. They have a little of a large coarse Pomeranian, 
with something of an Eskimo alxmt them, but are different 
from either, with a tyjie of their owm. The colour is usually 
some shade of red or black, often with a bluish tinge in it. 
One marked peculiarity is that the tongues of chows are 
blue-blac?k in colour. 

Pomeranians can be jirocured of any weight from 3 to 
30 lbs., and of almost every shade of colour. At present 
brown of various shades is much in favour, but there are 
many beautiful whites, blacks, blues, sables, and others. They 
are very sharp and lively, and make charming pets and 
companions. Beally good specimens command high prices. 

The illustration is of one of the best of his colour ever seen— 
by r. Fa/ij iBai^er Street. « Champion Pippin.” 

oW-f^hioned favourites 

k«,andittwditb.ooiiniro(CMtiii.M.p. ^*17 quaiut and peculiar iu appearance. They should have square 
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heads and muzzles, with small ears, large protruding eyes, 
short thick bodies, and tails tightly curled over the back. The 
illustration, “Duchess of Connaught,” is of a well-known winner. 

Maltese Terriers are very beautiful when pure bred. 

They have a long straight coat of silky white hair nearly 
reaching the ground, black nose and eyes, and the tail curled 
over the back of their short cobby body. Their beauty well 
repays the trouble of keeping them in good condition. The 
illustration, from a photograph taken for this article, is that 
of the high-class dog “Santa Klaus.” 

Yorkshire Toy Terriers, with their steel-blue bodies 
and golden-tanned faces, legs, and lower parts, and long 
straight coats, require skilful attention to keep in order, but 
are very attractive as pets. 

Toy Spaniels are very old members of the toy division, 
dating from or before the time of Ilis Majesty King Charles : 

King Charles Spaniels being black and tan; Prince 
Charles Spaniels black, w'liite, and tan; another strain, 
the I^LENHEIM, white, with shades of reddish-tan markings 
on the head and body, and a spot of same colour on fore- 
head ; and the Kury, a rich coppery red all over. They 
should be small and stout in size and shape, without coarseness, long in t.he ear, with large 
full ])rotruding eyes of dark colour, a short face, a straight coat, and not leggy. 

Japanese Spaniels carry heavy coats, usually black, or yellow, andwliite in colour, shorter 
in the ears, which are carried more forward than in the last-named, broader in the muzzle, with 
nearly flat faces, dark eyes, and bushy tails carried over the back. They have very short legs, 
and their hair nearly reaches the ground as they vralk. W'hen I kept them they were much 
larger in size, but tliey are often now prodmted under 6 lbs. in weight. 

Pekin Spaniels, the last of the toy s])aniels I need mention, come from China. They 
should have soft fluffy coats, tails inclined to turn over the back, short ftices, broad muzzles, 
large lustrous eyes, and a grave, dignified expression. The colour is usually some shade of 
tawny fawn or drab, but I have seen them black and dark brown ; whatever colour, it should be 
without white. The illustration, Mrs, Lindsay’s “ Tartan Plaid,” was one of the early importations. 







Photo hy County of (Hov renter Studio^ Cfieltm/iam. 

run AND PEKINESE SPANIEL. 

A tyiucal ix)rtrait «f two well-known winnon In 
these luiptilai varieties. 



Photo hy C, Reid] 


FOX-TEBBIEB. 

A rl it t n~ fall of Uf. md BO-.t pretent odd. ia f ..our of our M«id with th. pticUj coot. 
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photo Ilf 1'. Landor} 


KLEKIIEIM AN1> PRINCE CTIAltl.KS SPANIELS. 

This little grunp will serve to show the apiiearanco of these charming little jicta. 



[Sating. 


Italian Greyhounds, another old-fashioned variety of toy dog, should not exceed 12 lbs. 
in weight, but in my opinion are better if they are some i)ounds less. IMuch like miniature 
greyhounds in shape and build, they are elegant, graceful little creatures, very sensitive to 
cold. Shades of fawn, cream, or French grey are most common ; but some are slate-blue, 
chestnut-red, and other tints. Of late years the breed has met with more encouragement, and 
there is less fear of its being allowed to die out. 

Griptons Brusselois have been greatly taken up the last few years. They are something 
like Yorksliire toy terriers in size and shape, but with a shortish harsh coat, generally of some 
shade of reddish brown, very short face, small shining dark eyes, heavy under-jaw, short thick 
body, and an altogether comical appearance. Imported specimens, i)articularly before reacliing 
maturity, are often difficult to rear. 

The African Sand-dog occasionally seen in this country (mostly at shows) is remarkable 
for being entirely hairless, except a few hairs of a bristly character on the top of the head 


and a slight tuft at the end of 
or mottled in colour, something 
black-and-tan terrier, and very 
Having been supplied with 
I will say a few words alx)ut this 
numbers at Constantinople and 
roam about unclaimed, and act as 
said to divide the places they 
each with its own le.ader, and 
authorit'^ I have known cases 
mined attack on travellers out 
rather a 'owardly race, and easily 
the jjart of the attacked. Prob- 
of the dogs so often mentioned 
and, among Eastern peoples, to 
the most insulting epithet that 
ancient times, the dog never seems 
in bunting and pursuing game 
guardian of their flocks, herds, and 
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rhoUi by Paehemi of Btd/ord. 
W<Aum Abbeg, 

PARIAH PCPPIK8. 

Tbiii capital pboic^grapb of n varictj 
Msldoiu Men in thbi country will be 
very interesting. 


the tail; it is chiefly blue-black 
in shape and size like a coarse 
susceptible to cold, 
an illustration of Pariah Puppies, 
variety, which i.s seen in large 
other Eastern cities, where they 
amateur scavengers; they are 
inhabit into districts or beats, 
resent any interference with their 
where they have made a deter- 
late at night ; but they are 
repulsed with a little firmness on 
ably these are the descendants 
in Scripture with opprobrium ; 
call a man a dog ” is even now 
can be used. By the Jews, in 
to have been used, as with us, 
and wild animals, but merely as a 
sometimes dwellings. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE BEARS. 



E xcept the great eats, no creatures have longer held a place in 
liuinan interest than the Bkahs. Their size ami formidable 
eciiiijiineiit of claws and teeth give the touch of fear whicli 
goes with admiration. On the other hand, they do not, as a rule, 
molest human beings, who see them employing their great strength 
on apparently insignificant objects with some amusement. Except 
one species, most bears are largely fruit and vegi^table feeders. The 
sloth-hear of India sucks up ants and grubs with its funnel-like 
lips; the ^Malayan Iwar is a honey-eater by profession, scarcely 
touching otlan* food when it can get the bees* store; and only the 
great polar bear is entirely carnivorous. The grizzly b(*ar of the 
Xortlieni Kooky .Mountains is largely a flesh-eater, consuming great 
quantiti<‘s of putrid salmon in the Columbian rivers. ]hit the ice- 
bear is ever on the quest for living or dead flesh; it catches scvils, devours 
young sea-fowl and 

eggs, and can * 

act uallv kill and eat 



photo bu Qttomur Anivhutz, JiO'liif. 

an TXVITIXf; ATTTTl'DK. 


the gigantic walrus. 

EN'ery one w’ill 
have noticed the 
deliberate flat - 
footed walk (»f the 
bears. Ihis is due 
jwrtly U) the for- 
mation of the feet 
themselves. The 
whole sole is .*<et flat 


'1 he iiiiritflit is not u.'iiuml 

to tbf litowu It sit UJlOTl tllO groiiud, 

.m it. han... and not to stand. ^ | illlprCSSionS 

in a bear’s track are 
not unlike those of a man*s footsteps. The 
claws are not capable of being retracted, like 
those of the Cats; consequently they are 
worn at the tips where the curve brings them 
in contact with the gi-ound. Yet it is sur- 
])rising what wounds these blunt but liard 
wea^jons will inflict on man — woulld^ resembling 
what might be caii.sed by the u>e of a very 
large giirden-rake. Against other animals 
j)rotected by hair bears* claws are of little 



use. iJogs would nc\'er attack them S(j readily 
as they do were they armed with the talons 
of a leoi)ard or tiger. The fle.sh-teeth in both 
jaws of the bear are unlike those of oUkt 
carnivora. The teeth generally show that 



Photo by Praldli Aiiiviri\ [Flortnei, 

TIIKi:i!: I’KUFOllMING 3 IKAUS. 

Tluwe on the right and left are llin:aliiyaii hlack hcorH, The white collar ia 
plainly neon. 
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bears have a mixed diet. vl,.. , ^■■■^■ ' 

Bears appear to have ^ 

descended from some dog- 

like ancestor, but to have '/■' ■ '■(’'' • '' '*V ' 

been much modified. '.' ‘ ’-r'.;' '' 'i' .* “''' ^ 

Except the ice-bear, all ' :; •^f'^:"';\'V •'. ‘ J" ■■.!. ; 

the species are short and Kf*i’ "'i ■ , / '^i.,/'' "v''" ,„;. ' ’! 

very bulky. It is said that ^ ' ' ' 

a polar hear has been killed ^ MteV ' i 

which weighed 1,000 lbs. It | ' 

is far the largest, and most ‘ 'V ^ , S. ' 

formidable in some respects, ' ' " " < t' '^[f'}.\''' .\^.'\ 

of all the Carnivora. The ' << ' )' V 

claws of the grizzly bear are « ^ ^ 

sometimes 5 inches long over ^ ... 

the outer curve. All bears can \ f ', 

sit uja-ight on their hams, ^ 

and stand upright against a 

support like a tree. Some . - '; 

can stand upright with no aid ’• ■ ^ ; \ 

at all. Except the grizzly *. A 

bear, they can all climb, many ,. > v , 

of them very well. In the ' % JjlU ^ 

winter, if it be cold, they ^ ; 

hihciTiate. In the spring, * ' .t.v.'y;;'* ''-[i 

when the shoots of the early 

plants come up, they emerge, - ' ^ 

hungry and thin, to seek their - . \ ^ rifii ' '' 

food. Bears Avere formerly — '' - ' 

common in ^ Britain, and were ^ 

amphitheatres. Tlie prehis- ' - . — L‘j.“:s*3 

toric cave-bears wore very ritoto i v ottomar Amchuui 

. riM • *1, EU HOP KAN JlllOWN EEAE. 

large. lllPir remains have browii iHiar of Ei.«>1>c fr..ii. which thU ,.iolnro wa, t«kon ww .m unnKuHly 

been found in Devon, Derby- light and active bear. Ub llankH are Ulimwt flat. 

shire, and other counties. 

The species inhabiting Britain during the Boman period was the common brown bear of Europe. 

The Common Brown Bear. 

Only one species of bear is found in luirope south of the icc-line, though above it the white 
ice-bear iul.abits Spitzbergen and the islands off the White Sea. This is the Brown Beak, the 
emblem of Knssia in all European caiicature, and the hero of innumerable fragments of folk- 
lore and fable, from the tents of the Laiips to the nursi-rics of English children. Except the 
ice-bear, it is far the largest of European carnivora, but varies much in size. Eussia is 
the main home of the brown boar, but it is found in Sweden and Norway, and right across 
Northern Asia. It is also common in the Carpathian Mountains, in the Caucasus, and m 
Mount Pindus in Greece. In the south it is found in Spain and the Pyrenees, and a few 
are left in the Alps. The dancing-bears commonly brought to England are caught in the 
Pyrenees. The “Queen’s bear,” so called because its owner was allow^ to exhibit it at 
Windsor, was one of these. But lately dancing-liears from Scrvia and W allaclua have also 
been seen about our roads aud streets. lu Kussia the bear grows to a great size, .ome have 
beeu killed of 800 lbs. iu weight. The fur is noagnifieent lu winter, and m great demand 
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EU HOP KAN jmOWN REAE. 

Th« .iKciu.«n ..f th« browi. Iwir of Ei.mi* froii. which thU ,.iclnro wa. taken w»» an nnnKially 
light and active bear. 1 ts flankn are aliucwt flat. 
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SYKIAX BE AIL 
This iij the bear generally iilludeil to in the Old Testament. 
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for rich Russians’ sledge-rugs. 
The finest bear-skins of all are 
bought for the caps of our 
own Grenadier and Coldstream 
Guards. In the Alj^s the bears 
occasionally visit a cow-shed 
in winter and kill a cow; but 
as a rule the only damage 
done by those in Kurope is 
to the sheep on the hills 
in the far north of Norway. 
Tame brown bears are amusing 
creatures, but should never be 
trusted. They are always 
liable to turn savage, and the 
bite is almost as severe as 
that of a tiger. Men have 
had their h(*ads completely 
crushed in by the bite of one 
of these animals. In Russia 
bears are shot in the following manner. When the snow falls, the bears retire into the densest 
thickets, and there make a half-hut, half-lmrrow in the most tangled i>ai*t to hibernate in. 
The bear is tracked, and then a ring made round the cover by beaters and jieasant.s. The 
shooters follow the track and rouse the bear, which often charges them, and is forthwith shot. 
If it escapes, it is driven in by the beaters outside. High fees are i)aid to i)easants wlio send 
information that a bear is harboured in this way. SiK)rtsinen in St. Petersburg will go liOO 

or 400 miles to shoot one on receijjt of a telegram. 

brown bear, like the reindeer and red deer, 

is found very little modified all across Northern Asia, 
and agJiin in tlie forests of North America. Tliere, 
however, it undergoes a change. Just as the red deer 
is found rejiresented by a much larger creature, the 
wapiti, so the lirown bear is found exaggerated into 
the great bear of Alaska. Tlie s))ecies attains its 
largest, jiossibly, in Kamchatka, on the Asiatic side 
of Rcring Sea ; but the Alaskan bear has the credit 
with sjjortsmen of being the largest. A skin of one of 
the former, Irought to the sale-rooms of Sir Charles 
I^impson & Co., needed two men to carry it. l.,ast 
s[iiing, in the sale-rooms of the same great firm, some 
|»er.sons pre.sent measured the skin of an Alaskan bear 
which was 9 feet across the shoulders from paw to paw. 

The Grizzly Rear. 

This is a very distinct riic^e of brown hear. It 
has a flat profile, like the j)olar Ix'ar; in addition it 
grows to a great, size, is Ijarely able to climb trees, 
and has the largest claws of any — they have been 
known to measure 5 inches along the curve. The 
true grizzly, which used to be found as far north as 
Gl® latitude and south as far as Mexico, is a rare 
animal now. Its turn for cattle-killing made the 
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Photo bjf W, r. /tortctej [RtgenVt Park. 

LARGE RUSSIAN BROWN BEAR. 

The picture ibowK t<i tvhat n Hixe end utreagtL the lirown 
bear attaiiw. 
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ranchmen poison it, and rendered the task an easy one. It is now only found in the Northern 
Rocky Mountains, and perhaps in North California and Nevada. Formerly encounters with 
“Old Ephraim,” as the trappers called this bear, were numerous and deadly. It attacked 
men if attacked by them, and often without provocation. The horse, perhaps more than 
its rider, was the object of the bear. Lewis and Clarke measured a grizzly which was 9 feet 
long from nose to tail. The weight sometimes reaches 800 lbs. Measurements of much 
larger grizzly bears have been recorded, but it is difficult to credit them. On a ranche 
near the uj)pcr waters of the Colorado River several colts were taken by grizzly bears. 
One of them was found buried acciording to the custx)m of this bear, and the owner sat up 
to shoot the animal. Having only the old-fashioned small-bored rifle of the day, excellent 
for shooting deer or Indians, but useless against so massive a beast as this bear, unless hit 
in the head or heart, he only wounded it. The bear rushed in, struck him a blow with its 
paw (the paw measures a foot across), smashed the rifle which he held up as a j)rotection, 
and struck the barrel on to his head. The man fell insensible, when the bear, having satisfied 
himself that he was dead, picked him up, carried him oflF, and buried him in another hole 
which it scratched near the dead colt. It then dug up the colt and ate part of it, and went 
off. Some time later the man came to his senses, and awoke to find himself “dead and 
buried.” As the earth was only roughly thrown over him, he scrambled out, and saw close 
by the half-eaten remains of the colt. Thinking that it might be about the bear’s dinner- 
time, and remembering that he was probably put by in the larder for the next meal, he 
hurried home at once, and did not trouble the bear again. Not so a Siberian peasant, who had 
much the same adventure. He had hoen laughed at for wishing to shoot a bear, and went out 
into the woods to do so. The hear had 
the best of it, knocked him down, and 
so frightfully mangled his arm that 
he fainted, llriiin then buried him in 
orthodox bear fashion ; .ind the man, when 
he came to, which ho fortunately did 
before the bear came back, got up, and 
made his way to the village. There he 
was for a long time ill, and all through 
his sickness and delirium talked of 
nothing but shooting the bear. When 
he got well, he disappeared into the f()rest 
with his gun, and after a short absence 
returned with the bear’s skin ! 

The American Brown Bear. 

The brown hear of America is closely 
«.llled to that of Europe; it was first 
described by Sir John Richardson, who 
called it the Barrenlands Bear, and noted, 

•quite rightly, that it differed from the 
grizzly in the smallness of its claws. The 
difference in the profile is very marked— 
the brown bear having a jirofile like that 
of the Eurojiean bear, while that of the 
grizzly is flat. I'he brown bear of 
North America lives largely on the fruits 
4ind berries of the northern plants, on 
dead deer, and on putrid fish, of which 
quantities are left on the banks of the 
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Photo by A'cw Zoological Society, 

AMKUICAN BLACK BKAB. 

Th. block bear woo Ibo flrol Micounterrf by the curly lattUir. on tbo 

AUontic oWc of Americo. Th. grtnly belungo to th. Rooky Moontom region. 
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northern rivers. Whetlier the 
large brown bear of the Eocky 
Mountains is always a grizzly 
or often this less formidable 
race is doubtful. The writer 
inclines to think tliat. it is 
only the counterpart of the 
North European and the 
North Asiatic browm bear. 

The following is Sir Samuel 
Baker’s account of these bears. 
He says: “When I was in 
("alifomia, experienced in- 
formants told me tluit no 
true grizzly bear w^as to be 
found east of the Pacific 

sloj)e, and that Lord Coke 
w’as the only Britisher W’ho 
had ever killed a real grizzly in California. There are numerous bears of three if not four 
kinds in the Eocky Mountains. These are frequently termed grizzlies; but it is a misnomer. 
The true grizzly is fiir superior in size, but of similar habits, and its weight is from 1,200 lbs. 
to 1,400 lbs.” After giving various reasons for lielieving this to be a fair weight, Sir Samuel 
BaktT adds that this weight is equivalent to that of an English cart-horse. There are certainly 
three Eocky Mountain bears — the Grizzly, the Brown, and the small Black Bear. 'J’herc is 
probably also another — a cro.ss between the black and the brown. It is ridiculous to say that 

the brown bears which come to eat the refuse on the dust-heaps of the hotels in the I'ellow- 

stone Park, and let ladies i)hotograi)h them, are savage grizzly bears. 

The Syrian Bear. 

This bear, which figures in the stx)ry of Elisha, is a variety of the brown Ix^ar. It is 
found from the Caucasus to the mountains of Palestine, and is a smaller animal than the true 
brown bear, weighing about 300 lbs. The fur in summer is of a mixed rusty colour, with a 
whitish collar on the cliest. It steals the gnipes on Mount llond), and feeds uj»on ripe fruits, 
apjJes, chestnuts, com, and the like. It is then ready to face the long winter sleej). 

The American Black Beak. 

lliis is the smallest North American species, and perhaps the most harmless. It seldom 
weighs more than 400 lbs. Its coat is short and glossy, and its flesh, especially in autumn, is 
esteemed for food. The early backwoodsmen found it a troublesome neighbour. Tlie bears 
liked Indian com, and were not averse to a young pig. “Idke the deer,” says Audubon, “it 
changes its haunts with the seasons, and for the sjime rea.son — w. the desire of obhiining food. 
During the spring months it searches for food in the low ulluvical lands that l^order the rivers, 
or by the margins of the inland lakes. There it firocures abundance of succulent roots, and of 
the tender, juicy st(*ms of plants, upon which it chiefly feeds at that season. During the 
summer heat it enters the gloomy swam])S, and passes much of its time in wallowdng in the 
mud like a hog, and contents itself with crayfish, roots, and nettles; now and then, W'hen 
hard pressed by hunger, it seizes a young pig, or ])erhaps a sow or calf. As soon as the 
diflFerent kinds of bcTrie.s ripen, the bears betake themselves to the high grounds, followed by 
their cubs. In much-retired jiarts of the country, where there are no hilly grounds, it pays 
visits to the maize-fields, which it mvages for a while. After this the various kinds of nuts 
and grapes, acorns and other forest fmits, attract its attention. The black bear is then seen 















Photo bff X. Midland, ~ Finchhif. 

YOrXG SYRIAN’ BEAR FROM THE CAUCASCS. 

Tl;i« in, itroi^erlv niieaking, a .'iyrum bear, Imt tba H^ieciee found in the Caucasus and in tbe Taurus 

Ranfre. 
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wandering through the woods to gatlier this harvest, not forgetting to rob every tree which 
it comes across.” 

The Indian SLani-rBEAR. 

Few people would believe that this awkward and ugly beast is so formidable as it is. It 
is the commonest Indian species, seldom eats flesh, prefers sucking up the contents of a white 
ants’ nest to any other meal, and is not very large ; from 200 lbs. to flOO lbs. is the \roight of 
a male. But the skull and jaws are very strong, and the claws long and curved. As they are 
used almost like a pickaxe when the bear wishes to dig in the hardest soil, their effect upon 
the human body can be imagined. 

Sir Samuel Baker says that there are more accidents to natives of India and Ceylon from 
this species than from any other animal. 

Mr. Watts Jones writes an interesting account of his sensations while being bitten by 
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A BKOWX UKAR IX SEARCH OF INSECTS, 
nu. -how. a W on in-coto. n..K -bid. h. Jld» «p tb. ground, after »mtobi..g tb,« out witl. bi. claw^ 

one of Uiese bears : “ I was following up a bear which I htwl wounded, and rashly went to the 
mouth of a cave to which it had got. It charged. I shot, but failed to stop it. I do not know 
exactly what happened next, neither docs my hunter wlio was with me; hut I believe, from the 
marks in the snow, that in his rush the bear knocked me over backwards-in fact, knocked me 
three or four feet away. When next I remember anything, the bear’s weight was on me, and 
he was biting my leg. He bit two or three times. 1 felt the flesh crush but I felt no pain 
at all. It was rather like having a tooth out with gas. I felt no particular terror, though I 
thought the bear liad got me; but in a hazy sort of way 1 wondered when ho woidd kill me, 
and thought what a fool I was to get killed by a stupid beast like a W. Ihe shikar, then 
very pluekily came up and tired a shot into the bear, and he left me. e ^ie weig i 
off me, and got up. 1 did not think 1 was mueh hurt. ... The mam wound ^^s a flap of 
flesh torn out of the inside of my left thigh and left hanging. It wns 

see all the muscles working underneath when I lifted it up to clean the wound. Ibis anecdote 
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\Nas sent to Mr. J. Crowther Hirst to illustrate o 
theory of his, that the killing of wild animals by 
other animals is not a painful one. 

Kustem Pasha, once Turkish Ambassador in 
England, had an accident when brown bear shooting 
in Eussia, and writes of it in the same sense ; “ When 
I met the accident alluded to, the bear injured 
both my hands, but did not tear off part of the 
arm or shoulder. In the moment of desperate 
struggle, the intense excitement and anger did, 
in fact, render me insensible to the feeling of 
actual pain as the bear gnawed my left hand, 
which was badly torn and perforated with holes, 
most of the bones being broken.” 

There is good reason to belie\'e that wlien 
large carnivora, or beasts large in pro|)ortion to 
the size of their victims, strike and kill them 
with a great previous shock, the sense of pain 
is deadened. Not so if the j)erson or animal is 
seized quietly. Then the pain is intense, though 
sometimes only momentary. A tigress seized 
Mr. J. Hansard, a forest officer in Ceylon, by the 
neck. In describing his sensations iifterwards, he 
said: ‘‘The agony I felt was something frightful. 
My whole skull seemed as if it were being crushed 
to atoms in the jaws of the great brute. I 
certainly felt the most awful pain as she was biting 
my neck ; but not afterwards, if I can remember.” 
Sir Samuel Haker .says he has twice seen the slotli-bear attack a liowdah-elephant. Lord Edward 
St. SJaur, son of the Duke of Somerset, was killed by one. Mr. Sanderson, the bead of the 
Government Elephant-catching Dejiartment, u.sed to hunt bears in the jungle with bull-t (Triers. 
Against these the bear was unable to make a good fight. They seized it by the nose ; and 
as its claws were not sharp like those of the leopard, the bear could not get them off. 

This bear seldom jiroduces more than two or thn^e young at a birth. The young cub 
is very ugly, but very strong, especially in the claws and legs. A six weeks’ old cub has been 
tunie(i upside-down in a basket, which was shaken violently, without dislodging the little animal 
clinging in.side. 

The Isabelline Bear and Himalayan Black Bear. 

The former animal is a medium-sized variety of the brown bear. The coat in winter is 
of a beautiful silver-tipi)ed cinnamon colour. The Himalayan Black Bear has a half-moon 
of white on its throat. The habits of both do not differ markedly from those of the brown 
bear of Europe. 

Recently black bears have been most troublesome in Kashmir, attacking and killing and 
wounding the woodcutters with no jirovcxjation. Dr. E. T. \’cre, writing from Srinagar, says : 
“Every year we have about half a dozen i>atients wdio have been mauled by bears. Most of 
our people who are hurt are villagers or sbejdierds. liears have been so shot at in Kashmir 
that, although not naturally very fierce, they have become truculent. When they attack men, 
they usually sit up and knock the victim over with a paw. They then make one or two bites 
at the arm or leg, and often finish up with a snap at the head. This is the most dangerous 
pert of the attack. One of our fatal cases this year was a boy, the vault of whose skull was 
tom off and lacerated. Another man received a comtjound fracture of the cranium. A third 
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by FntUlli Alinarl] [I'lonnci, 


POLAR BEARS. 

Tbuiigb Arctic anituaL, jMilar Ciin endure p'cat beat. 
Ihiring a *• iieat i»avc ” at Haiuburg, Herr C. Lmnd 

two <if his leojords Mufferiii;; fruui beat aiM»)ilexy, latt tiic iHilar 
bears were enjoying the sun. 
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Vhi}io hy Fratdli Alhiat i] [Florence. 

TWO POLAR BEARS AND A BROWN BEAR. 

Altbouish ibis U n pbutograpb from life, it is scurcoly n very nutural scene ; us a matter of fact, all three aninials belong to Uerr Carl llagenbcck's 

remarkable menagerie. 
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had the hones of his face smashed 
and lacerated. He had an axe, 
but siiid, ‘ When the l)ear sat up, 
iny courage failed me.’” 

TfiE Malayan Sun-bear. 
These small, smooth-coated 
bears have a yelhuv throat -patch 
'* like a mustard jdastin*, and are 
altogether the most amusing 
and comical of all the tribe. 
Tliey are almost as smooth as a 
] jointer dog, and are devoted to 
all sweet substances which can 
be a substitute for honey, their 
main delicacy when wild. There 
are always a niiml)er of these 
hears at the Zoo incessantly 
begging for food. When one 
gets a ])iece of sugar, he cracks 
it into small pieces, sticks them 
is covered witli sticky syru]), 
the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
It is more in 


rOLAlt BEAIU 

Tliia bvaria the iu<Mt furmidalile of ull jtquatic laaniniah. It 14 almost as tiiuch at home 
in thu water as a seal. 

on the back of his 2 >nw, and licks the moss until the paw' 
which he eats with great gusto. This bear is found in 
Sumatra, and Java. It is only 4 feet high, or sometimes half a foot taller, 
the habit of walking uiiright than any other sjiecies. 


The Polar Bear. 

Ice-beak is the better name for this, the most interesting in its habits of all the 
bears It is an iuliuliitant of the lands of polar darkness and intense cold, and one of 
the verv ferv land animals which never try to avoid the 1erril)le ordeal of the long Arctic 
ni.dit, ivhich rolls on from month to month. It can swim and dive, nearly as well as a seal, 
cUrnhs the ioel«.r«s. and goes voyag.-s on the ilrifting ice, floating hundreds of miles on the 

ix)lar currents, and feeding on the seals which surround it. Of the units o size o . ic 

ice-henr it is impossible to speak with certainty. From the skins hronght to this country 
the size of some of them must he enormous. One which lived for more Ilian thirty years 
at the Zoo was of immen.-e length and bulk. When the first discoverers went to the Arctic 
{seas, drcsscl in tliick clothes and skins, the iK.lar Iwars took them for seals. On Bear Island, 
below SpitzbcrgCTi, a Dutch sailor sat down on the snow to rest. A bear walkeil up behind 

him, and seized and crushed his l.eml, evidently not in the le,ast aware of wl.at kind of ammn 

it laid got hold of. When the Jackson-llarmsworth Exi>edition was wintering in Iraiiz-Joset 
IaiiuJ, the hears were a jKjsitive nuisance. They were not afraid of man, and used to come 
round the huts at all liours. The men shot so many that tliey fc»rmed a valuable article of food 
for the dogs. The flesh is said to he unwholesome for imui. Tlie iiower of these bears in the 
water is wonderful ; though so bulkv, they are as light as a cork when swimming, and their 
stDTig, broad feet are first-class jiaddles. Whenever a dead whale is found near the shore, the 
jjolar bears assemble to feed u[)on it. In the various searches for the l^raiiklin txjiedition they 
pulled to pieces nearly all the cabins erected to hold j.rovisions for the sledg(*-]jarties. In 
one case it was found that the bears had amused themselves by mounting the roof of a half- 
buried liut^ and sliding down the snowy, frozen slope. Cubs are often brought home in whaling- 
and sealing-ships, after the mothers liave been shot. There is a ready sale of tliem for 
Continental menageries. Herr Hngenbeck, of Hamburg, by jiurehasing them quite young, has 
induced bears to live on good terms with tigers, boar-hounds, and leopards. 
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The maiKBUvres of an ice-bear in the water are marvellous to watch. Though so bulky a 
beast, it swims, dives, rolls over and over, catches seals or fish, or plays both on and under 
the water with an ejise and evident enjoyment which show that it is in its favourite element. 
One favourite game of the ice-bear is to lie on its back in the water, and then to catch hold 
of its hind toes with its fore feet, wdion it resembles a half-rolled hedgehog of gigantic size. 
It then rolls over and over in the water like a revolving cask. Its footsteps are absolutely 
noiseless, as the (!laws are shorter than in the land-bear’s, and more muffled in fur. This 
noiseless power of a])]»roach is very necessary when it has to catch such w*ary creatures as 
basking seals. A very large proportion of the food formerly eaten by ice-bears in summer was 
probably putrid, as they were always supplied with a quantity of the refuse carcases of whales 
and seals left by the whaling-ships. This may account, for the bad results to the sailors who 
ate the bears’ flesh. Now the whaling industry is so little pursued that the bears have to catch 
their dinners for tlieinselves, and eat fresh food. 
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IIAUMJHOWN" POLAR REARS. 





XN-U™ jo„„g iu.,..r lK.un. «« brought to Knghmd or .No,, V..rk on l««nl .hi,.. th«y .vrrivo wW. «.»t. almuat yollow a. a aron.V.- U lake, a 

ve*’!*'** bJitliintJ t«» n:sti»iv the imre wlnto colour. 


The Arctic e.<|tor Nonlckiold »w ...ucli of U.c ..«-tar» o. hi, vojtoge^ ^ loft u, 
what i, l»rh»l« the te«t. demil.ion of tlicir uttemi.l, to st.ilk men, mut^ing ' „ 

MVhnol,. “Whe., the [..kr l»ar otacn-o. n man,” ho wi-.tc, . 1 . In, “\oj»go ot the Je^ ^ 

commonly «i,i™.cho. him M a i«».ihl. ,«y. "i* »“l'lf ■■»«'”“t, mid “ J;" 

bonds in ordl-r to coneoal the dirclion l.o mean, to take, to prevent the m» talmg 

frightened. During hi, .pim«-h h, often cllml,. np i “ 

his hind legs, in order to get a more extennue Mew. 

h. creei» or tntiU him»lf forward on the ire, and i. to -.d “ 7'™' 

th. only i«rt of hi, body that oontrmd, with the rt.te colonr ot to 

no». It to mmi keoi» .puto rtUl, the bear come, in “ "“r “ " ” 

to di*mce ot two gnu-longth., or killed with a lane^ winch the 

When a vessel lies at anchor, a polar hear sometimes swims out to it, to in-spcct tue 
viaUng ,hipi it hL aha a epeeial ftney for hraUting open and aarching rtotc, ot provfion^ 



The iii.^tari(*e.s recorded of the {iflFectioii >hown by these aiiinnls for fh(*ir youiiij are 
soinewiiat pathetic. When the Oircase frijfate, whicti was (‘ii^raired on a voyaf(<‘ of Arctic 
di>coverv, was locked in the ice, a sh(*-hear and two cubs made their way to the shiji, attracted 
by the scent of tlie bliil)l)er (»f a Avalrus which the cr(»w had killed a few days before. They 
ran to the tire, and jailled off some of the walrus-flesh which remained unconsumed. Tlie crew 
then threw them large lumps of the flesh which were lying on the ice, which the old bear 
fetched away singly, and laid lK*fore her culis as she brought it, dividing it, and giving <‘ach a 
share, and re.«er\ing but a Muall jKirtion for herself. As she was fetching away th(‘ last piece, 
the sailors shot both the cubs d(*ad, and wounded the dam. Although she could only 
just crawl to the jilace where the cubs lay, she carried the lumj) of flesh wldch she had last 
fetclied away, and laid it before them ; and when she saw that they refused to eat, laid her 
paws on them, and tried to raise them uj>, moaning i>itifull3\ When she found she could not 
stir them, she went to some distiince, and looked back, and then returned, jjawing them all 
Dver and moaning. Finding at last that they wrere lifeless, she raised her hejid tow’ards the 
ship and uttered a growl, when the sailors killed her with a volley of inusket-lialls. 
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A UNK between the Bears and the Weasel 
Tribe is made by the Raccoons and their 
allies. Tliey are bear-like in having a 
short, thick body, and in their flat-footed manner 
of walking; also in their habit of sitting up on 
end, and using their ])aws as hands, to some 
extent, in aiding them to climb. But they are 
also much like the Civets ; and the pretty 
little Cacomixlk, or King-tailed Cat of Mexico, 
was formerly classed with the civets. They 
are all very active, enterprising, and (juick-witted 
creatures of no great size, very diflerent in 
temperament from the bears. 


Photo bij Schnittstic Photo, Co,] 

(‘OMAIO.N RACCOON. 


(SrctTA, 


Tiik Haccoon. 


TIuh in the typical ivpro.ientalivc of the Raccoon raiuily. It w ftmiid 
in tiuwt paiVB of the United States, and also in Soutlt Aiiivric:i. 
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Tlie type of the family is the American 
Ractoox ilst'lf. Its scientific name of “lector,” 
tlio ^•^^asher/’ was given to it from an odd habit these cn^atures have of wetting and 
wasliing their food in any water which is near. One kept at the Zoo washed her kittens so 
much when they were born 
that they all died. 

The ’coon inhabits 
America from Canada to the 
south as far down as Para- 
guay, In size it is ecjual to 
a common fox, but is short 
and stout. Restless, inquisi- 
tive, and prying, it is a most 
mischievous beast where farm- 
yards and jioultry are within 
reach. It kills the fowls, 

<‘ats the eggs, samjiles the 
frait, and if caught shams 
dead with all the doggedness 
of an o])ossum. It is very 
fond of fish and shell-fish. 

Oysters are a special dainty, 
as are mussels and clams. 

A gentleman who kept one 


Photo hij C. Hthl] [ WUhatr, y.Ii. 

RACCOON. 

This unittiul has the habit c»f always wiuhiiiK ^ possible, befuru it eats it. 
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says : ‘‘ It opens oysters with 
wonderful skill. It is suffieient 
for it to break the hinge with 
its teeth ; its paws complete 
the work of getting out the 
oyster. It must have a 
delicate sense of touch. In 
this oj)eration it rarely avails 
itself of sight or smell. It 
)>asses the oyster under its 
liind paws; then, without 
looking, it seeks with its 
hands the weakest j^lace. It 
there digs in its claws, forces 
asunder the valves, and tears 
out the flesh in fragnumts, 
leaving nothing behind.’' Its 
favourite haunt is in the cane- 
brakes of the south. There 
the i)lanters follow it by night 
with dogs, and shoot it in 
the trees in which it takes 
refuge. The skins, with handsome alternations of yellow and brown, make fine carriage-rugs. 

ThK ('OA'IIS. 

The CoATiS are small arboreal creature's, with the habits of a raccoon and squirrel fairly 
proportioned. They are flesh-eaters, but active and playful. Their long pig-like snouts give 
tliem an un]»leasant appearance. Tliey inhabit Mexico and Central and South America as far as 
Paraguay. Several s])eciinens are generally to be seen at the Zoological Gardens. Their habits 
are much the same as tho>e of the small tree-climbing cats, but with something of the badger 
added. Insects and worm.s, as well as birds and small animals, form their food. 

The Pandas and Kinkajou. 

Among the small carnivorous mammals the Bear-cat, or Panda, is a very interesting 
creature. It.s colour is .striking — a beautiful red-{*hestnut above, the lower surface j('t -black, 
the tail long and ringed. The quality of the fur is fine also. It is found in the Eastern 
Himalaya, and is as large as a badger. The (jRKAT 1^\NDA, from Eastern Tibet, is a much 
larger, short-tailed, black-and-white animal, once thought to be a bear. The Kinkajou has a 
prehensile tail, and uses its paws as hands so readily that it was formerly jilaced among the 
lemurs. It is a native of Southern and intertro])ical America. Nocturnal, and living in the 
great forests, it is seldom s(*en by man. Its head is round and cat-like, its feet are the same, 
but with iion-ret Tactile claws, and it has a long, full tail. It has a long tongue, with which it 
can lick out insects from the crevices and holes of trees. Baron von Humboldt says that it 
attacks the ne.'its of wild bee.s. It uses its tongue to draw objects of food tow’ards it, even 
if they are not living. A plea.sant de.scription of this animal apj)eared in Charles Knight’s 
“Museum of Animat<*(i Nature,” ]mblished many 3’ears ago: “In its aspect there is something 
of gentleness and good-nature. In cajitivity it is extremely jilayful, familiar, and fond of being 
noticed. One lived m the gardens of the Zoological ScK'iety for sev'en years. During the 
greater part of the morning it was asleep, rolled up in a ball in its cage. In the afternoon 
it would come out, traverse its cage, take food, and play with those to wdiom it w*as accustomed. 
Clinging to the top wires of its cage with its tail and hind ])aws, it would thus swing itself 



Photo hv A. S. RvdltMUi d- 

GREAT PANDA. 


This very rare aniiiinl is found on the high ]il:iteau of Tibet, 
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backwards and forwards. When thus hanging, it would l)ring 
its fore jiaws to the bars, as well as the hind pair, and in 
this manner would travel up and down its cage with the 
utmost address, every now and then thrusting out its long 
tongue bc^tween the wires, as if in cjuest of food, which, ^vhen 
offered to it, it would endeavour to draw in between the 
wires with this organ. It was very fond of being gently 
stroked and scratched, and when at play with any one it 
knew it w^ould pretend to bite, seizing the hand or fingers 
with its teetli, as a dog will do wlien playing with its 
master. As the evening came on, it was full of animation, 
and exhibited in every movement the most surprising energy.” 

THE OTTERS. « 

As the badgers and ratels seem specially adapted to 
an underground and cave-making existence, so tbe (VriKHS 
all conform in structure to an aquatic life; yet, exce]>t the 
webbing of tlie space between the toes and the shortening 
and flattening of the head, there is very little obvious change /’ 

in their structure to meet the very great diflerence in the 




conditions ui\d(T which they live. 

The SiioHT-TOEn Ottkk is a small Indian species. It 
has nails on its hands in place of claws. One kept at the ktnkajoit. 

Zoo was a most, amusing m,,! friendly little ])ft, wl.icli let Th« kin^on .au bw. »».i « w.ii «. 
itself 1)0 nursed like a kitten. hor.ry uml fnut. one kept lu Stmth Amcnai 

The Nuutu Ameuican Otteh has the same habits as the k|w-boi.bru«>oU«.k.p.u«a..u.,^^^^^^^ 
English kind, but is somewliat larg<-r. and has a far finer coat. 

It is tra])])ed in thousands, and the fur sent over to this country to the Hudson Kay Company’s 
and Sir (Charles I.ampson’s fur-sales. Tliese otter-s, like all tli(‘i: family, are very fi)n(l of playing. 
One of tlieir regular games is to make a snow-slide or an ic(v slide down a frozen wateriall. 

The alighting-place from this 

wder. _^^’Thm‘ ^tlie trapper 

*" * Tlie Common Otter is far 

t.^ie most attractive of the 

• ' llritisli carnivora. It is still 

fairly common all over IJiitain 

' --'I'li . ^ f I where fish exist. It is found 

i / Norfolk broads and 

^ ^ rivers, all uj* tlie Tliamcs, 

t ‘ in Scotland, Dcvonsliirc, Wales, 

\ _ __ V Cumberland, and Northumber- 

\ ^ ^ \ travels considerable 

distances from river to river, 
jIH ;.V^ and sometimes gets into a 
/ ^ preserved trout-pool or 

breediiig-poud, oud docs mucli 

TOUNG OTTEBa miscliief. The beautiful 

Ott««, wbm tuken yrning, oin be trained to cnah fl«h for their owner.. In Indiii Mveral tnbe. ottcrs llCrC figured are 








Jiy permiaiion qf Percy Leiyh Pembertev, Esq, 

yOUNO OTTERS. 

Otteni, when taken yonng, can Ib traiiieil to catth flHh fur their owners. In India several tribes 
employ them for this puriK)ae, 
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J*hvto hy tiu Ih'cluju ft/ I ] 111 o6ttrn Altbctf, 

TWO TAME OTTEK8. 

Tliem* iu<i little otten* were iili'ilographetl l»y tli«' Pucheiw of Uedford. Alhiding 
to the old Hipis of the lotiiac and their fondness for the wHteriiig-iad, their iiurtrait 
was called ’‘Aquarius'’ and “The Twins." 


in Air. Percy I.eigh PeinlxM'ton’s 
collection of British inaTniniils at 
Ashford, Kent. Their owner made a 
large brick tank for them, where 
they were allowed to catcli live fisli. 
Once one of tliem seized a 4-1 h. ])ike 
by the tail. The pike wriggled round 
and seized the otter’s jiaw, but was 
soon placed hors de condxtf. The 
largest otter which the writtT lias 
seen was bolted by a ferret from 
a rabbit-warren on the edge of the 
Norfolk fen at Hockwold, and shot 
by the keeper, wlio was rabbiting. 

English dog otters sometimes 
weigh as much as 2(5 lbs. Tlu^v 
regularly limit down the rivers by 
night, returning before morning to 
their holt, W’here they sleej) l\v day. 
No fish stands a chance with them. 
Tliev swim aft in* the fish in the o})en 
river, chase it under the liank, and 
then eorm*r it, or seize it with a 
rush, just as tin* penguins catch 
gudgeon at the Zoo. ("ai>tain Salvin 
owned a famous tame otter which 
used to go for w’alks with him, and 
amuse itself by catching fish in the 
roadside ponds. 


TfiK Sea-ottkk. 

(.‘ommon otters killed on the coa.^t are often confounded with the Sea-ottkk. This is 
a great mi.'^take. The sea-otter is as much a marine animal as the seal or the s(»a-lion. 
It swims out in the ojien ocean, and is even more of a jjelagic cr(*ature than the seal, for 
it either produces its young wiien in the water, or at any rate carries and suckles them 
on tln.» open sea. The sea-otter is much larger than the common otter. Unfoiluiiately the 
fish and other marine creatures which form the food of the sea-otters are found mainly 
near the coast. Following them, the otters conn* near the Aleutian Islands, wh(*re the 
hunters are ever on the watch for 
them. If a single otter is seen, 
five or >ix boats, with a rifleman 
in eacli, at once put out, and the 
otter stands little chanc(‘ of escape. 

It never was a corninori animal, and 
the ]»rices given for the fur, up 
to £200 for a first-class skin, have 
caused its de.struction. The skin, 
wlien .stretched and cured, is some- 
times 5 feet long, and is of an exquisite 
natural rich brown, like long plush, 
sprinkled all over with whitish hairs 

like hoiirfrost. The ■ea*otter hu the moet valuable fur of utiy animal. 



Photo by A. S. Rudland tf* Son«. 

SEA-OTTER. 





J^hato bg Dr, R. W, ShitfM, Wathingttm. 


RACCOON. 


Thi§ animal li found from Alaaka, through the United Statea, to Central America. 
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THE SKUNKS. 










Photo hit A. S, RuiUanU tf* Soim. 


Of all the strange equipments 
given by nature to animals for their 
protection that possessed by the various 
species of Skunk is the most effec- 
tive« These animals are able to emit 
a fluid so vile in odour that it seems 
equally hateful to all animals. Dogs, 
pdmas, men, alike shun them, and the 
animals seem to know this and to pre- 
sume on their immunity. An ordinary 
skiink is about the size of a cat, 
black, with bright white stripes down 
the sides jmd back. The fur is thick 
and handsome, and, if the animal be 
killed before it discharges its fluid, 
is not too strongly odorous to make 
trimmings for jackets. Mr. Hudson, 

in his “ Naturalist in La Plata,” says : “ In talking to strangers from abroad, I have 
never thought it necessary to speak of the dangers of sunstroke, jaguars, or the assassin’s 
knife. But I have never omitted to warn them of the skunk, minutely describing its habits 
and personal appearance. I knew an Englishman who, on taking a first gallop across the 
Pampas, saw one, and, quickly dismounting, hurled himself bodily on to it to effect its 
capture. Poor man ! He did not know that the animal is never unwilling to be caught. 
Men have been blinded by them for ever by a discharge of the fiery liquid in their faces. 
The smell pervades the whole system of any one subjected to it, like a pestilent ether, 
nau^^eating the victim till sea-sickness seems pleasant in comparison.” Dogs can be taught to 
kill skunks; but they show the greatest disgust and horror when the fluid of the animal 

falls upon them, and 
sometimes roll in mud 
, or dust in the en- 

deavour to get rid 
of it. 


A SKUNK. 

An American nuimal, noted chiefly for the acent-pliind it iHisHeuBea, from which it 
emits a inont o1moxir>UH*BniellitiK fluid. 


Photo hy C, md] 


Jl badoeb in the wateu. 


[ WiatMiCf N^B. 


Badgers are Inoreosing in many iiarts of England. They are nocturnal animals. 


THE BADGERS. 

The Badgers in- 
clude several genera. 
The Sand-badgers of 
the East have a naked 
snout, small ears, and 
rough fur, with softer 
fur underneath. The 
Indian Badger is 
larger than that of 
Europe, while that of 
Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo is smaller, and 
has a very short tail. 

The Ferret- 
badgers from the 
East have elongated 

17 
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bodies and short tails. They are tree- 
climbers, and as omnivorous as the 
badger itself. The Cape Zorilla, with 
another species found in Egypt, is 
more nearly allied to the polecats, but 
is striped like a skunk. 

The European Badger is still fairly 
numerous. There is not a county in 
England where it is not found. A 
large colony has been established in 
Epping Forest, some fifty yards square 
of hillside being honeycombed with 
badger-earths. The European badger 
is found all over temperate Northern 
Europe and Asia ; but being shy, wary, 
and mainly nocturnal, is seldom seen. 
At night it wanders about, and in 
August gets into the corn-fields, 
whence it is chased and caught by 
dogs. A Somersetshire farmer had a 
Jointer and sheej^dog which were 
adepts at this night-catching of badgers. They would accompany their master along the roads, 
and the pointer instantly winded any badger which had crossed. Both dogs then bounded 
oflF, and soon their loud barking showed that they had found and “held up” tlie badger. 
The dogs’ owner then came up, picked the badger up by its tail, and dropped it in a 
sack. The badger’s “earth” is wonderfully deep and winding; in it the badger sleeps 
during the winter, and gives birth to its young, three or four of which are produced at a 
time. The end of March is the jieriod of birth, but the cubs do not come out until June. 
In October they are full-grown. The badger carries in a great quantity of fern and grass as 
a bed for its cubs. Mr. Trevor-Battye writes : “ I had a i)air which were prolmbly about 
six weeks old. They were called Gripper and Nancy. They would rest on my lap when 
feeding, and sit up and beg like dogs. Tlieir hearing and jiower of scent were remarkable. 
The badgers were in a closed yard ; if any of the dogs came near, even following 
a path which ran at a distance of six or seven yards, they would instantly jumj) oflF my lap 
and disappear into a comer. The animals could w’alk and trot backwards with the 
greatest ease.” I have never seen this noticed elsewhere, yet it is w'orth mentioning, because 
it is characteristic of the Weasel Family, not being shared, to my knowledge, by any other 
mammal — not, for instance, by the Bears. 

Mr. A. E. Pease says of the badger: “It is easily domesticated, and if brought up by 
hand is found an interesting and charming companion. I had at one time two that I could 
do anything with, and which followed me so closely that they would bump against my boots 
each step I took, and come and snuggle in under my coat when I sat down.” 

The Ratels. 

As the mink is adajited for an aquatic diet, so the Ratels, a link between the Weasels 
and the Badgers, seem to have been specialised to live ui)on insects and honey as well as flesh. 
They are quaint creatures, with rounded iron-grey backs, and black bellies, noses, and feet. The 
African kind is found in Ca2>e Colony and East Africa, and is believed to live largely on honey 
and bee-brood. The habits of the ratel are almost identical w’ith those of the badger, except 
that it is less shy and very restless. A nearly similar species of ratel is found in ^uthem 
Asia from the Caspian to India. 

The ratels are strictly nocturnal, and make their lair by day in hollow trees, though they 



Photo h» ScholaiUc Photo. r«.] iPar*on» . 

EVROPEAX RADGER. 

Badgers can b«* readily kept in confinement, and are not difticult to t:ui>e 
thoroughly. 
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are said not to climb. The skin is protected by thick, close hair, so that bees cannot 
sting through the fur. The skin is also very loose. If a dog bites it, the ratel can generally 
twist round and bite back. The African ratel is omnivorous. It eats snakes and birds. The 
body of a cobra has been found in the stomach of one. 

THE WEASEL TRIBE. 

No animals are more bloodthirsty and carnivorous than most of the Weasel Tribe. They 
are also well equipped both in actual weapons and in activity of body, and have powers quite 
out of proportion to tiieir size. They are also gifted with magnificent coats, and constitute 
the most valuable source of choice furs. Sable, Marten, Mink, Wolverine, Ermine, Otters, and 
several others are among the most highly prized. Their claws are sharp, but not retractile. 
It is indeed fortunate that these creatures are so small in size, otherwise they would be 
among the greatest enemies of animal life. As things are, they are useful in keeping down the 
numbers of creatures which, like field-mice, moles, rabbits, and rats, might, and occasionally 
do, become a pest. 

The Martens. 

There are two species of marten in Europe— the Beech- and the Pine-marten. The 
latter has a yellow throat, the former a w’hite one. The fur is almost as fine as sable. All 
so-called Canadian sables are really martens. These animals are found throughout Northern 
Europe and Northern Asia, in Japan, and all over Northern America. In Scotland the 
pine-marten survives in the pine forests; also in Ireland, where it is occasionally killed on 
the Wicklow Mountains, near Dublin, and on the Mourne Mountains. It is believed to 
remain in Cumberland, Devonshire, and possibly in parts of Wales. It is a tree-loving animal, 
and feeds mainly on squirrels, which it pursues through the branches. It is also fond of 
fruit, Mr. Cliarles St. John discovered this in a curious way. He noticed that his rasp- 
berries were being stolen, so set a trap among the canes. Next day all he could see was a 
heaj) of newly gathered raspberry leaves where the trap was. Stooping down to move them, a 
marten sprang up and tried to defend itself. The poor beast had come to gather more rasp- 
berries, and had been caught. Unable to escape, it gathered the leaves near and concealed itself. 


This is so little different 
from the marten that some 
have thought it only a 
northern variety. That is not 
the case, as both are found 
in the same area, and no one 
who knows anything of form 
and colour could mistake the 
true sable’s fur. This fur is 
80 fine and even that each 
single hair tapers gradually 
to a point : that is why 
sable brushes for painting are 
so valuable ; they always form 
a point when wet. The price 
of these brushes, which are 
of genuine sable fur, though 
made up from fragments of 
the worst-coloured or damaged 
skins, varies yearly with the 
price of sable in the market. 


The Sable. 



Plijoto by A, 8» JiucUatiu d? JSont. 

RATEL. 

Ratels are onrionsly reetlent little anitnalN, with a peoaliar trot-like walk. 
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The Mink. 

Ladies are very femiliar with the fur of the Mink, which is one of the best of the less 
expensive varieties ; it is not glos-sy as marten or sable, and of a lighter and more uniform 
brown. The mink is a water-haunting polecat, found in Siberia, North America, and Japan. 
Its Tiiftin home is in North America, where the immense system of lakes and rivers gives 
scope for its aquatic habits. The under-fur is particularly warm and thick, to keep out the 
cold of the water, in which the animal spends more time than on land. It is not stated to 
catch fish, as does the otter, in the water ; but it lives on irogs, crayfish, mussels, and dead 
or stranded fish. Minks have been kept in confinement and regularly bred in “minkeries,” 
as is the blue fox, and in Manchuria the chow dog, for the sake of its fur. 

The Polecat. 

This is now probably the rarest of the British weasels. It is almost identically the same 
as the polecat-ferret, a cross-breed between it and the domesticated variety. It survives in a 
few of the great woodlands of the Jlidlands and of Oxfordshire, in Scotland, and Wales. It is 
found in Cumberland, near Bowness, and on Exmoor and Dartmoor where rabbits abound. It 
is an expert swimmer. Its habits are the same as those of the stoat, but it is slower in its 
movements. It catches fish, and can pick up food from the bottom of the water. Wild ones 
can be trained to work like ferrets. “They do not delay in the hole, but follow the rat out 
and catch it in a couple of bounds” (Trevor-Battj’e). l*he Ferret is a domesticated breed 
of polecat. It is identical in shape and habits, but unable to stand the cold of our climate 
in the open. 



BjfpermMon ^ Percy Leigh PemLerton, Miq, 


riKE-MABTEN. 


PiDe-iDUteBa bftve noit tentifal far, and for that reMoti are xnneb bunted in America. 
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Bif )KrinLMion of Percy leUjh Pnuhrrion, Jimj. 


J»OLECAT. 

] n EuKlond tbin aninittl Ih lieconiing very sciircit. 


: : Weasel. 

^ ' a ; 

* . ■ ; ; The smallest, fiercest., and 

' r. _ t t ■ i ; commonest of its race, the 

^ j ; little Weasel is by no means 

- ■ it. — ~ / ' ' ' • - the least formidable to other 

' - ~ animals of the carnivora of 

coloured, with a 'white throat 
and belly, and climbs as 
neatly as a cat, running uj) 
. oc*: vertical boughs with almost 

* .- greater facility. A weasel in 

.. . '• ;<f.% t ® hedge will run the 



■' from twig to twig, without 

^ ' ■* 't’’.,' 1 descending ; it threads the 

' J galleries of the field-mice, 

J>, o/Po., u:„u PMn, i.,. - 

i*oi,ECAT. in nests, and attacks 

such large birds as grouse 

without fear or hesitation. During a great plague of field-voles in the Lowlands of Scotland 
in the years 1890 and 1891 the weasels increased enormously. A shepherd took the trotihle 
to follow a weasel down a hollow drain in the vole-infested hillside ; he found the bodies of no 
less than thirteen field-mice, which the weasel had amused itself by killing. In winter weasels 
hunt the corn-stacks for mice, and often nuike a home among the sheaves. One was seen 
chasing a vole by Mr. Trevor-Battye, who picked up the vole, which the weasel was just about 
to jumj» up for, when he threw it into the hedge. There the weasel pounced on it and 
carried it oflF! 

The main food of the weasel is the field-mouse and small voles. Weasels are very devoted 
to their young; they will pick them up and carry them off as a cat does a kitten, if the 
nest is in danger. Their hunting shows great marks of cunning. One was seen in a field 
in which a number of com-buntings . 

were flying about, alighting on thistles. 

The weasel went and hid under one 
of the tallest thistles, on which a 

bunting soon alighted; an instant ' J 

after it sprang up and caught and .. . 

killed the bird. ^ 


The Stoat, or Ermime. 

This is the commonest and most 
widely distributed of all the Weasel 
Tribe. In winter the fur turns to 
pure white in the northern countries, 
and occasionally in Southern England. 
It is then known as the Ermine, and 
yields the ermine fur. In every 
country where it is found it is the 
deadly foe of all small animals, from 
the hare to the smallest field-mice. 


.'f’r ^ 


Photo by A. a. JttuUatid d' iioM. 

HIMALAYAN WEASEL. 

Wea«elB are atill common in England. Tliey are fierce, and abeolutely fcarlew 
when in imnuit of game. 
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Photo* ho A, a, HHUlaml J* Hon*, 

COMMON STOAT. 

Ih summer coat, Tn frinter coat. 

Them ]>hotograph» ahow the atuat (ur vrnitiio, as it ia often calla^l) in ita aunimer ouit winter coaU. This animal givee us tli« well-known erniiiio fur. 

It has the same j^ssion for killing for killing’s sake shared by the ferret. If a stoat finds a 
rabbit’s nest, for instance, it always murders all the young ones. These creatures sometimes 
contrive to hunt in packs, or to migrate in society. They are very fond of their young, which 
they lay up in old crows’ nests, holes in banks, or straw-stacks. They have often been seen 
to carry them out of danger in their mouths. Tlie length of the head and body is 10| inches, 
and of the tail inches. The young are usually from five to eight in number, and are bom 
in April or May. Tliey soon move into the long standing-grass, and remain there till it is cut. 
After that they move to the woods and covers, and great numbers are trapj^ed. If not, they 
attack the young pheasants, and do great damage. They can climb well, and are known, as 
is the iK)lecat, to ascend trees and kill birds on their nests. They also suck eggs. Forty-two 
pheasants’ eggs were taken by Mr. de Winton from one stoat’s hole. 


The Gluttox, or Wolverine. 

This largest and most destructive of all the Weasel Tribe is found all round the 
northern edge of the Arctic Circle, from Norway to Hudson Bay. It is a large heavy 
animal, with a short head, sharp claws, long thick fur, and a clumsy gait. Its tusks 
are very long and sharp; and its api)etite, if not so insatiable as the old travellers were 
told, is sharp enough to keep it always hunting. It follows the fur-traiJ|)ers in the 

woods, and, being very cunning, 
breaks in at the back of their 



GLUTTON. 

A euimiiiff, dMtruetive animal, which foHowM the trappan and robe them of tiia animala t^ityn 

in the traja. 


fall-trai>8, and rpbs the baits 
or the prey caught!* When Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle made 
the North-west Passage by 
land, they lost nearly all their 
furs in this way. Once, having 
trapped a valuable silver fox, 
the only one caught by them, 
they found nothing but shreds 
of fur left by the glutton. As 
the marten-hunters* line of 
traps is perhaps fifty or sixty 
miles long, the loss and 
damage caused by the glutton 
is most mortifying. This 
animal can only be caught in 
steel traps, and that with great 
difficulty. 







Byparminion oflht New Ym'k ZoologietU Society, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MARINE CARNIVORA: THE SEALS, SEA-LIONS, AND WALRUS. 






Photo tm ii, ir, If'tUon d* Co., Lttl.] 

i^TELLEB'S SEA-LION. 

Thtf enrvd Mai, or Ma«lioD, has tbv land flipjient and ii» tlnw aW«r to move \»ith coin* 

imrativt; <nim on land. 


r I 1HERE are three families 
of the Sea Carnivora, — 
the Fur-seals, or 
Eared Seals ; the Walrus ; 
and the True or Earless Seals. 

The first group, which 
are called Eared Seals, and 
occasionally Sea-lions and 
Sea-bears, have a small outer 
ear, and when on land the 
hind flippers are folded 
forwards beneath the body. 
There is a distinct neck, and 
on the flippers are rudi- 
mentary claws. Some of the 
eared seals have the close 
and fine under-fur which 
makes their capture so re- 
munerative. Under the skin 
there is often a thick layer 
of blubber, which is also 
turned to commercial uses by 
the sealers. 


The ALRUS stands by itself. It is a purely Arctic species, whereas fur-seals are found 
from Bering Sea to the Antarctic ; and forms in some degree a connecting-link between the eared 
seals and the true seals. Like the former, it turns the front flippers forwards and inwards 
when on land ; but it resembles the true seals in having no external ears. The upper canine 
teeth are develojied into enormous tusks of hard ivory. 

The Common Seals are the most thoroughly aquatic. The hind flippers seem almost to 
have coalesced with the tail, and are always directed backwards in line with it. They have no 
under-fur. On land they can only use the front flipjiers to aid their progress. 

Most seals are marine, though some are found in the land-locked sea of Lake Baikal, in 
Central Asia, and the true seals often come up rivers. 


The Eared Seals, or Sea-lions. 

These and the walrus have their hind limbs so far free that they can crawl on land and 
use their flippers for other purposes than swimming ; they can comb their hair with them, and 
walk in an awkward way. They are divided into the fur-seals and hair-seals in the language 
of trade. The fur-seals are those from which ladies' seal-skin jackets are made; the hair- 
seals are sought for their hides and oil. A demand has sprung up for the latter to make 
c<»ts for automobilists to wear when riding at high sijeed in cold weather. The “porpoise- 
hide boots are really made from the skin of the hair-seal. 

Both hair-seals and fur-seals have in common the remarkable habit of assembling in large 
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herds during the breeding-season, and of spending a long period on land after the young are 
bom. The male seals reach the islands, or “rookeries,” first, followed by the females. The 
latter give birth to their young almost as soon as they reach the rocks, and are then seized 
and gathered into harems by the strongest and oldest males. The searlions of Patagonia, 
equally with the fur-seals of Bering Sea and the Pribyloff Islands, never feed during the whole 
time which they spend on the rocks, often for a period of two months. 

The Fur-seals. 

The Northern Fur-seal is the only member of this group surviving in any number. These 
animals still annually resort to the Aleutian Islands, in the territory of Alaska, in great herds to 
produce their young, and to certain other islets off the coast of Japan. This northern fur-seal, 
from the fur of which the seal-skin jackets are obtained, is, when full grown, between 6 and 7 feet 
long. The females are only 4 feet or feet in length. The shoulder of the male is grey, the 
rest of the body varying between reddish grey and deep black. Die female is lighter in colour. 
jNIales of this species are not full grown till six years of age, but breed when four years old. 
The females ])roduce young at three years of age. Tlie male seals take jK)sscssion of the females 
almost immediately after reaching the breeding-grounds, each male collecting as many females 
as it can round it. The pups keep wdth their mothers. This assemblage is surrounded by 
great numbers of young male or bachelor seals, which the old males prevent from annexing 
any of the females. The greatest of all these gathering-places are on the Pribyloff Islands and 
certain other islets in Bering Sea. By the end of May bot.h male and female seals swim in flocks 
through Bering Straits, making for the islands. The islands themselves are leased to American 
merchants. But as those seals killed on the way are all just about to bring forth young, the waste 
and cruelty of this “ pelagic sealing ” will be easily understood. On the islands, or “ rookeries,” 
the males, mothers, and pups remain till August, when the pups take to the water. The male 
seals have remained for at least two months, incessantly fighting and watching, without taking 
any food. By that time they are quite exhausted, the fat which they laid up previously being 
all absorbed. The fur has not naturally either the colour or texture which art gives it. The 



PhQlo by U. W. Wilion A [AlK^'tUen, 

SEA-LION. 

This lAlotognph shows the dry mane of the sea-lion, a rather unoornmon sight, as it rarely remains long enough out of the water for its 

fur to become absolutely dry. 
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outer fur is long and coarse, and only the inner fur 

of the exquisite texture of the “ made ” skin. The 
former is removed, and the latter dyed to the rich 
brown colour which we see. The fur-seals are steadily 
diminishing, and each year’s catch is smaller than 
that of the year before. 

The Cape Fur-seal, Southern Fur-seal, and New 
Zealand Fur-seal are practically extinct for com- 
mercial purposes. 


The Hair-seals. 


Among these are the large so-called “ sea-lions ” 
of Patagonia and the North Pacific. We are familiar 
with their apj)earance, because for many years 
^ sj>ecimens have been kept at the Zoological Gardens. 

f Their habits are much the same as those of the fur- 

seals. The principal sjjecies are, in the north, 
Steller’s Sea-lion, and tlie Patagonian Sea-lion in 
the south. Those kept at the Zoological Gardens 

are usually of the latter species. 

Steller’s Sea-lion is already on the road to 
extinction. When the annual catch of fur-seals 


jKTmiMiVH of Pro/tMor Jiatupwi\ iSfif Xorl, 

SEA-MOX, 

All Ma-IioDs are jiolygaiiioiu. The irialee gtiurd their 
liarelUfl very jealously, and fight deterniine^lly i»ith aii,> 
intmder. 


reached 100,000 a year, the total number of 
these northern sea-lions was estimated at lietween 
30,000 and 40,000. They rejniir every year to 
the Pribyloff Islands to breed, as the fur-seals do, 
but are shier and more entirely aquatic. The fur 
of the old males is tawny, and makes a kind 
of mane over the shoulders, whence its name. 
Gflf San Franci.sco there is a small rocky island, 
one of the ancient “rookeries” of these sea-lions, 


where they are carefully preserved by the United States Government as one of the sights 
of the bay. Another favourite haunt in old days was on the Farralone Islands, thirty miles 


from the liay. 


Southward.s, towards the Antarctic, on the desolate and uninhal)ited coasts and islets of 
the Far Southern Ocean, the most characteristic of the fauna still remaining are the sea-lions. 
Formerly they swarmed in great packs, crowding at the breeding-season the seaweed-covered 
rocks with their huge and unwieldy forms, and at other times cruising in uncouth and noisy 
companies in search of the fishes and squids, which they pursued like packs of ocean-wolves. 
In spring the sea-lions used to struggle on to the flat shore, where the equally aquatic 
tribes of [>enguins, which had lost the use of their wings, covered acre after acre of rock W'ith 
their eggs and young. These the sea-lions devoured. When the men of the first exploring- 
ships visited the penguins’ nurseries, all the ungainly birds began to hop inland, evidently 
taking the men for seals, and thinking it l>est to draw them as far from their native element 
as possible. But the eared seals can make good progress of a kind on land. When Captain 
Musgrave and his crew were cast away for twenty months on the Auckland Islands, they 
found their tracks on the to]> of a hill four miles from the water. Captain Musgrave also 
saw the mother seals teaching their puppies to swim; they were by no means inclined to 
do this, and were afraid of the water— fairly clear presumptive evidence that seals have only 
recently, so far as natural time is counted, taken to the aquatic life, and modified their form 
80 profoundly as they have. 

The Patagonian Sea-lion is perhaps the most numerous species, tliough its numbers 
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have been greatly reduced by whalers in search of skins and oil. The first sea-lion ever 
brought to England was one of these. The Zoological Society did not import it ; they found 
it in the jiossession of a Frenchman called Leeomte, who had taken it on the Patagonian 
coast, trained it, and brought it home, where he showed it in a caravan. Its training was 
long and difficuilt; it bit like a bull-dog, and Lecomte’s limbs were scarred all over with its 
bites. In spite of this it was the cleverest performing animal ever seen up to that time 
in England. This sea-lion died from swallowing a fish-hook concealed in some fish with which 
it was fed. Leeomte was then sent out by the Zoological Society to obtain some more. With 
the greatest difficulty several were secured, but all died on the voyage to New York. Leeomte 
returned and obtained oth(*rs, one of which he succeeded in bringing to England. The 
cleverness of these animals~or rather their power of understanding what they are required to 
do, and their willingness to do it — probably exceeds that of any other animal, except the 
elephant and the dog. Why this is so is not easy to conjecture, except that the brain is 
more developed. They have been taught to fetch and carry on dry land like a retriever, in 
addition to the well-known tricks exhibited by those at the Zoo. One belonging to Barnum’s 
Show caught strawberry-punnets on its nose when they were thrown to it, and waved a torch, 
which it held in its teeth and caught after tossing it into the air. 

The sea-lions are much more powerful animals than the fur-seals. The male of Steller’s 
sea-lion attains a length of 10 feet and a weight of 1,000 lbs. The Australian Sea-lion is 
even larger than that of the North Pacific. Some specimens are said to attain 12 feet in 
length. Captain Cook mentions seeing male Patagonian sea-lions 14 feet long and from 8 to 
10 feet in circumference. Though none are now seen of such dimensions, skulls found on the 
beach show that anciently some of the sea-lions were larger than any now known. 

It should be noted that all these creatures are carnivorous, yet the su])])ly of food for them 
never seems to fail, as undoubtedly it would were the animals dependent for their food on land. 



Sypavimion of Ilvrr Carl JIagcnheck] iflaniJburg, 

FEMALE WALRUS. 


Thid id a photograph of the only walnid which had ever been tamed and tangbt to iierforni tricki. It wad token when dhe waa two yean old 
and weighed 880 Ibe. At tlmt time eha coiiaiinied 70 Ibd. of bonelcM fl»b a day ; a year later not len than 100 Itw. datiafled her. She i» now an 
inmate of the Roumanian Zoological Gardens. 
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The Walrus. 

The distinguishing features of the walrus 
have been mentioned in the introductory 
remarks to this chapter. It should be added 
that it has an external ear-passage, though 
no external ears, and very thick and bristly 
whiskers. It is practically confined to the 
Arctic Circle, though once its range extended 
to the liritish coasts (where its bones are 
found in the Suffolk Crag) and to Virginia. 
The skull of one was found in the peat at 
Ely — evidence that it once ascended rivers. 

The walrus stands alone ; it is a real 
monster of the deep. Strange and awful 
stories were told of it by some of the early 
voyagers to the Arctic Seas ; but Captain Cook 
gave a very different account of his impressions of the walruses which he saw on the north coast 
of America : ‘‘They lie in herds of many hundreds on the ice, huddling over one another 
like swine. (Tliey lie just like a lot of pigs in a yard.) They roar and bray so very loud, 
that in the night, or in foggy weather, they gave us notice of the vicinity of the ice 
before we could see it. We never found the whole herd asleej), some being always on the 
watch. These, on the ap])roach of the boat, would awaken those next to them; and the 
alarm being thus gradually communicated, the whole herd would awake presently. But they 
were seldom in a hurry to get away, till after they had been once fired at ; they then would 
tumble over one another into the sea in the utmost confusion. They did not ai)i)ear to us 
to be that dangerous animal which authors have described, not even when attacked. Vast 
numbers of them would follow us, and come close up to the boats; but the flash of the 
musket in the jian, or the bare pointing of it, would send them down in an instant. The 
female will defend her young to the last, and at the expense of her own life, whether in 
the water or upon the ice; nor will the young one quit the dam, though she be dead; so that 
if one be killed the other is certain jirey.” The long j)endent tusks, bristly whiskers, small 
bloodshot eyes, and great size lent coloui to the terrifying tales of the walrus. But more 
ancient voyagers than Captain Cook told the truth — that the ‘‘morses,” as they called them, 
were harmless creatures, which often followed the ships from sheer curiosity. They sleep on 
the ice like elephantine pigs, and dive and rout on the sea-lxjttorn for clams, cuttle-fish, 
and seaweeds. Probably the long tusks are used to rake up mussels and clams; they also help 
the walrus to climb on to the ice. A young walrus was kej)t for some time by the members 
of the Jackson-Harmsworth Ex{)edition, and was found to be an amusing pet. One kept on 
board a Dundee whaler used to sleep with an Eskimo dog, and got into the same kennel 
with it. It ate blubber and salt ])ork, but liked the sailors’ pearsoup better than anything 
else; it was most sociable, and could not bear to be alone — would tumble down the hatchway 
to seek the society of its beloved sailors, and scramble into the cabin if the door were o{)en. 
When it fell ill and before it died, it seemed most grateful for any attention shown to it. The 
parent walrus shows the greatest courage in trying to defend the young one. Walruses are 
now scarce ; but as the ivory is the only part of them of much present value, there is a chance 
that they may not be killed off entirely. 

The True Seals. 

The True Seals, with their greatly modified forms, heads set almost on to their shoulders, 
with no neck visible, have well-developed claws on all the toes, and in the typical species have 
double-rooted and small cheek-teeth. The number of the incisors is variable. The Grey Seal 
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of the North Atlantic is a large species which visits the North British coasts and the Hebrides. 
One old male shot off the coast of Connemara weighed nearly 400 lbs., and was 8 feet long. 
It is found off Scandinavia and eastwards to the coast of Greenland, and breeds off our coasts 
in October and November. This is the large seal occasionally shot up Scotch lochs. Its colour 
is yellowish grey, varied with blots and patches of dirty black and brown. 

The Common Seal. 

This seal is smaller than the preceding. It breeds on parts of the Welsh and Cornish 
coasts, and is found on both sides of the Atlantic and in the North Pacific. It assembles in small 
herds, and frequents lochs, estuaries, and river-mouths. In the summer it is fond of following 
flounders and sea-trout up rivers. A few years ago one came up the Thames and was shot at 
Richmond. The young are born in June, and are greyish white. The adults are variously 
mottled with grey, brown, and black. The fondness of seals for music is proverbial. Macgillivray, 
the Scotch naturalist, said that in the Hebrides he could bring half a score of them within forty 
yards of him by a few notes on his flute, wlien they would swim about with their heads above 
water like so many black dogs. A seal was captured by the servants of a landowner near 
Clew Bay, on the west coast of Ireland, and kept tame for four years. It became so attached 
to the liouse that, after being carried out to sea three times, it returned on each occasion. 
The cruel wretches who owned it then blinded it, out of curiosity to see whether it could find 
ils way back sightless. The poor animal did so after eight days. 

The common seal is still fairly numerous on the rocky western coasts of the British 
Islands, though a few old seals, unable to forget their early habits, appear now and then in 
Morecambe Bay and in the Solway. It is not uncommon off the coasts of Caithness and 
Sutherland. It also frequents a sandbank in the Dornoch Firth, though it has been much 
persecuted there. The common 
seal is gregarious, while the grey 
seal usually lives only in pairs, or 
at most in small companies. Two 
or three dozen like to lie closely 
packed on shore with all their 
heads iurning seawards. The 
white hair of the young seals — 
which, as already said, are born in 
June — is shed in a day or two, 
when the young take to the 
water. Witli regard to their re- 
puted musical proclivities, some 
experiments made at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens did not bear out 
this belief; but there is much 
evidence that in a state of nature 
they will approach and listen to 
music. The common seal has 
a large brain-capacity, and is a 
very intelligent creature. The 
upper parts of this seal are 
yellowish grey, spotted with black 
and brown, the under parts being 
silver-grey. 

The Harp-seal is an Arctic 
or ice-seal which sometimes finds 
its way to Britain. The young 
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WALUUS AND SEA-LION. 

Another photograph of the walnm turned by Herr Carl Uagenbeok. Notice the eea-Uon in 
the right-hand corner, which iileo formed one of the eame performing troniie. 
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are born on iee>floes. It is 
found in great herds in Davis 
Straits, on the coasts of Green- 
land, and in the greater part of 
the frozen Arctic Ocean. It is 
the animal which the sealing- 
vessels which hunt seals for oil 
and “hair” — that is, the leather 
of the skins, not the fur— seek 
and destroy. In the old days 
they could be seen in tens of 
thousands blackening square miles 
of ice, Tliey are still so numerous 
that in Danish Greenland more 
than 30,000 are taken each year. 
The Kinged Seal is a small 
variety, not more than 3 or 4 feet 
in length, found in great numbers 
in the Far North. Its flesh is 
the main food of tlie Eskimo, 
and its skin the clothing of the Greenlanders. The seals make breathing-holes in the ice. 
There the Eskimo waits with uplifted spear for hours at a time, until the seal comes up to 
breathe, when it is harpooned. The Bladder-nosed Seal is a large spotted variety, with a 
curious bladder-like crest on the head and nose of the male. Unlike all other seals, it 
sometimes resists the hunters and attacks the Eskimo in their kayaks. 

If any evidence were needed of the great destruction which the sealing and whaling 
industry causes, and has caused, among the large marine animals, the case of the ELEniANT-SEALS 
ought to carry conviction. These are very large seals, the male of which has a i)rojecting nose 
like a proboscis. They were formerly found both north and south of the Equator, their main 
haunts being on the coast of California, and on the islands of the South Pacific and Antarctic 
(.)cean. They are gigantic comjjared with the common seals, some of the males being from 10 
to 20 feet long. Cuttle-fish and seaweed are the principal food of this seal, which was formerly 
seen in astonishing numbers. The whaling-ships which hunted both these seals and sperm- 
whales at the same time almost destroyed those which bred on the more accessible coasts, just 
as the earlier whalers entirely destroyed Steller's sea-cow, and their modern descendants 
destroyed the southern right-whales. The elephant^seal is now very scarce, and when one is 
killed the skin is regarded as something of a curiosity. 

In the records of the voyage of the Challenger it is .stated that there were still great 
numbers of the elephant-seals surviving near Heard Island, and not a few round the shores of 
Kerguelen Island. Professor Moseley stales that on the windward shore of Heard Island “ there 
is an extensive beach, called Long [Ifeach. This was covered with thousands of sea-elephants in 
the breeding-season; but it is only accessible by land, and then only by crossing two glaciers. 
No boat can safely land on this shore; consequently men are stationed on the beach, and 
live there in huts. Their duty is constantly to drive the sea-elephants from this beach into the 
sea, which they do with whips made out of the hides of the seals themselves. The beasts 
thus ousted swim off, and often ^haul up,’ as the term is, upon the accessible beach beyond. 
In very stormy weather, when they are driven into the sea, they are forced to betake themselves 
to the sheltered side of the island. Two or three old males, which are called ‘beach-masters,’ 
bold a beach for themselves and cover it with cows, but allow no other males to haul up. 
They fight furiously, and one man told me that he had seen an old male take a young one 
up in his teeth and throw him over, lifting him in the air. The males show fight when 
whipped, and are with great difficulty driven into the sea. The females give birth to their 
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owig soon after their .arrival. The new-born young ones are ^mort Hack, unlike the adults, 
hich are of a light slate-brown. They are suckled by the female for. some time, and then 
>ft to themselves, lying on the beach, where they seem to grow fat without fiirther feeding, 
hey are always allowed by the sealers to lie like this, ‘'in order td make more oil.’ This 
ccount was corroborated by all the sealers I met, but I do not understand it. Probably 
he cows visit their offspring unobserved from time to time. P§ron says that b^h parent 
lephant-seals stay with the young without taking any food at all till the latter are about 
ix or seven weeks’ old, and that the old ones conduct the young to the water and carefully 
:eep them company. The rapid increase in weight is in acchrdance with P^ron’s iwcount. 
loodridge gives a somewhat different story— namely, that after the females leave the 
'oung the old males and the pups proceed inland, as far as two miles sometimes, and 

top without food for more than a month, during which time they lose fat. The naale 

ea-elephants come ashore for the purpose of breeding about the middle of August, the 
'emales a little later.” 

Formerly the elephant-seals were found as far north as the Californian coast, wh^ their 
»ptnre was the main business of the sealing-traders. This species also formed the mainstay 
>f the for southern sealers. As the elephant-seals were killed off, so the business became less 
md less profitable. It is to be hoped that the voyages of exploration to the Antarctic ice-fringe 
■rill not lead to the discovery of fresh sealing-grounds, for if this is the case there is Httle 
;hance that any of the southern seals will escape entire destruction. Some form of close 
time has already been enforced in the pursuit of the hair-seals of Northern £uro][)e; but it 
is very desirable that the species still found on our own coasts Should also-receive protection. 
Except when they paid visits to the fixed salmon-nets, they never did any harm; and fixed 

nets are now illegal. When a seal learned the use of the stake-nets, which these animals 

were very quick to understand, it would wait quietly till it saw a fish caught, and then swim 
up and carry it off before the fishermen could take it. 

Two species — namely, the Common Seal and Grev Seal — still regularly visit our shores. 
The common seal breeds on our south-western coasts, and the grey seal off the Hebrides. If 
the common seal were accorded a close time, its numbers would probably inerea^; and the 
spectacle of such interesting creatures visible on our coast could not fail to be of great 
interest. All the old legends of mermaids and wild men of the sea are based oii the cat^hire 
of seals. Perhaps the most ancient is one which records such a capture in the .ri'^er n^r 
Orford Castle, in Suffolk, in the reign of Henry II. The ignorant soldiers were jjersuaded 

that it was a man, and tortured it to make it speak. They then took it to the churcK, 

and showed it the sacred enabletns. 
As it “ showed no revereuce,” 
they took it back to the castle, 

and fed it on fish. It was allowed 

to go into the river, but retUiTned' 
to its captors of its own ■ accord.*^ 
Later it swam away to sea. ' 
The monk who recorded the stocy. 
stated bis conviction that this« 
seal was an evil spirit which * had ' 
got into the body of ^ drowned 
sailor. A grey seal was taken 
not many years ago in the creek 
leading up to tfab little towp 
Wells, in Norfolk. It was so tanle 
that the fishermen caught it by 
throwing coats over it as it lay on 

The haTi>-Mfa comet from QneDland. mild. > ’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RODENTS, OR GNAWING ANIMALS. 



^ »•> 



T he Rodents, or Gnawing Mammals, have all the 
same general type of teeth, from which the order 
receives its distinctive name. There are a very 
large numbt*r of families and of genera among the 
rodents, more than in any other order of mammals. 
All the rodents ix)ssess a i)air of long chisel-shaped 
incisor teeth in each jaw. The ends of these teeth 
are worn into a sharp edge which cuts like a steel 
tool. In most rodents these are the only teeth in 
that part of the jaw, a wide gap intervening between 
them and the other teeth. The hares, rabbits, and 
calling-hares have a minute pair of teeth set just 
behind the large pair in the upper jaw. The grinding- 
teeth are set far back, and are never more than six 



CAPYBAUA. 

Thin, the larufst of tin- llotUiilh, \h found by tin: rivere of 
SoutU America. 


in number, these being sometimes reduced to four. 
Rodents generally have five toes on the fore feet; in 
the hind fret there are in some cas(‘s only four, or 
even three. None of the s]>ecies are of great size; 
the largest, the Capvuaka, a water-living animal of 
South Americji, is about the dimensions of a small 
jug. But the number of species of small rodents is 
}>rodigious, and 
their fecundity so 
great that they 
constantly increase 
in favourable 


seasons until they become a plague. Voles, lemmings, field- 
mice, and rabbits are constant sources of loss to agriculture 
in their seasons of extnu»rdinary increase. Most rodents feed 
on \egetableH, though rats and mice have developed car- 
nivorous tastes. No rodents have canine teeth. 



The Squirrels. 

^ose of the order of Gnawing Animals which have only 
two incisors in each jaw, and no rudimentary teeth Uke 
^ose possessed by the hares, are called “Simple-toothed 
^ents.” Of these the fiunily usually placed first in order 
18 that of the Squirrels and their allies. The True Squirrels 

and Marmots have five molar teeth on each side of the 
upper jaw. 

^uirrels are found in nearly every temperate part of 
the globe, from Norway to Japan, and in very great numbem 
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in India and the tropies. 
Everywhere they are favour- 
ites; and though they do 
some mischief in highly 
cultivated countries, they are 
among the most harmless of 
creatures. Most of them 
live on wild imts and the 
kernels of fruit; they suck 
eggs occasionally, and in 
Canada will come to the 
traps in extreme cold and 
eat the meat with which they 
are baited. 

The IIed Squirrel. 

This, the common 
squirrel of England, is repre- 
sentative of the whole order. 
In old Scandinavian legends 
the squirrel is represented 
as the messenger of the gods, 
who carried the news of what 
was going on in the world 
to the otlier animals. To- 
gether with its close relations, 
it is the most graceful of 
all climbers of trees. With 
its long tail waving behind 
it-, it races up or down the 
trunks and across the forest 
from branch to branch as 
easily as a liorse gallops across 
a ])lain. It will descend 
the trunk head downwards 
as fast as it runs up. 
Squirrels pair for life, and 
are most affectionate little 



FLY I NO-SQTJIKtt KL. 

Tlie large ih infr-miuirrols .ire mainly in »ctariml. They can lea]) n diMtiuico of 40 foet with the aid 
<if the ]Nirachntcs of Mkin Htretehingfrom the fniv to tho hind liniba. 


creatures, always playing or doing gymnastics together. The stjuirrel builds a very good 
house, in which he shows himself far more sensible than the monkeys and apes ; it is made 
of leaves, moss, and sticks. The sticks come first as a platform; then this is carpeted, and 
a roof put on. No one who has seen English squirrels at work house-building has ever 
described exactly how they do it; it is the best nest made by any mammal, thoroughly 
well fitted together and waterproof. In this nest the young squirrels are bom in the 
month of June ; that year they keep with the parents, and do not “set up for themselves” 
till the next spring. The red colour is very jiersistent in squirrels. One Chinese variety, 
black and red, has even bright red teeth. In cold countries the red squirrels make stores of 
food, but spend much of the winter asleep. 

It is a great pity that in England no one tries to tame the squirrels as they do in 
America; there they are the greatest ornament of the parks of cities, coming down to be 
fed as tamely as our sparrows. The writer has known one instance in which a lady 
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induced wild squirrels to pay 
daily visits to her bedroom for 
food ; they used to climb up 
the ivy and jump in at the 
open window. The great 
enemies of squirrels near houses 
are the cats, which kill all the 
young ones when they first 
come down from the trees. 
In a garden in Berkshire a 
pair of sijuirrels had a family 
every summer for five years, 
but none ever survived the cats’ 
persistent attacks. These 
squirrels were most amusing 
and improvident. They used 
to hide horse-chestnuts, small 
potatoes, kernels of stone fruit, 
bulbs of crocuses, and other 
treasures in all kinds of places, 
and then forget them. After 
deej) snows they might be seen 
scampering about looking into 
every hole and crevice to see 


whether that happened to be the place where they had hidden sometliing useful. Much of the 
store was buried among the roots of trees and buslies, and quite hidden when the snow fell. 


The Grey Squirrel. 


In Northern Europe, and across Northern Asia and America, a large grey squirrel is found. 
From its fur the squirrel-cloaks ” are made. These squirrels live mainly on the seeds of 
pines in winter, and on wild fruits, slioots, and berries in summer. It has been noticed that 
they will entirely forsake some great area of forest for a year or two, and as suddenly return 
to it. The marten and the sable are the great enemies of the grey squirrel, but the eagle-owl 
and goshawk also kill numbers of them. In many countries the flesh of the squirrel is eaten. 

The grey-and-black squirrel of the 



United States was tlius described some 
sixty years ago : ‘‘ It rises with the 
sun, and continues industriously en- 
gaged in the search for food for four 
or five hours every morning. During 
the warm weather of spring it pre- 
pares its nest on the branch of a 
tree, constructing it first of dried 



sticks, which it breaks off, or, if these 
are not at hand, of green twigs as 
thick as a finger, which it gnaws oflF 
from the boughs. These it lays in the 
fork of a tree, so as to make a frarne- 


Pkoto hy A, S, Hudland <C* S»tni, 


work. It lines this framework with 


ASIATIC CHIPHUXKS. 

Small ground-aqnirrels wbioh otoK food for tb« winter. 


leaves, and over these again it spreads 
moss. In making the nest, the pair 
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theiii tho bushy tail. 

them. On they came, a devouring army, laying 
cats, hawks, foxes, and owls destroyed them. 


is usually engaged for several days, spending 
an hour in the morning hard at work. The 
noise they make in cutting the sticks and 
carrying material is heard at some distance.” 
In winter they reside entirely in tlie holes 
of trees, w’here their young are in most 
cases bom. Green corn and young wheat 
suffered greatly from their dejiredations, and 
a wholesale war of destraction used to be 
waged against them everywhere. In Penn- 
sylvania an old law offered threepence a 
liead from the public treasury for every 
squirrel destroyed, and in 1749 the enormous 
sum of £’8,000 was paid out of the public 
funds for this jiiirpose. In those days vast 
migrations of these scjuirrels used to tiike 
place, exciting not only the vronder but the 
fear of the old settlers. In the F'ar North- 
west multitudes of squirrels used to congre- 
gate in different districts, forming scattered 
bands, vrhich all moved in an (‘asterly direc- 
tion, gathering into larger bodies as they 
went. Neither mountains nor rivers stopped 
waste the corn- and wheat-fields, until guns, 


The Klying-squiiirkus. 

One of the finest squirrels is the Taguan, a large squirrel of India, Ceylon, and the 
Malacca forests. It is a ‘^flying-squirrel,” with a body 2 feet long, and a bushy tail 
of the same length. Being nocturnal, it is not often seen ; but when it Icajis it unfolds 
a flap of skin on either side, wliich is stretched (like a sail) when the fore and hind 
limbs are extended in the act of leaping; it then forms a parachute. The colour of 
this squirrel is grey, brown, and pale chestnut. There are a number of different flying- 
squirrels in China, Formosa, and Japan, and in the forests of Central America. One small 
flying-squirrel, the Polatouche, is found in North-east Kussia and Siberia. It flies from 
tree to tree with immense bounds, 
assisted by the “floats” on its sides. 

Though only 6 inches long, it can 
cover distances of 30 feet and more 
without diflSculty. Wherever there 
are birch forests this little squirrel 
is found. One nearly as small is 
a native of the Southern States of 

America, ranging as far south as Guate- ^ ‘ , 

mala. " ^ J ^ ^ 

In Africa, south of the Sahara, 
the place of the Oriental flying- , 

squirrel is taken by a separate family. 

They have a different arrangement of 

the parachute jrom that of the flying- *■ " ' “’^‘“‘1 ^ 

squirrels of India. This wide fold of fox-squibeei.. 

skin is supported in the Asiatic Th.furofthl..p.ol«.faMvalnal)l.iuitliatofth.Br.y.qulroI. 
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The fur of thie epeoiw is M valnable as that of the grey equirrel. 
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squirrels by a cartilage extending from 
the wrist. In the South African 
flying-8(]uirrels this supi)ort Bjirings 
from the elbow, not from the wrist; 
they have also liomy plates on the 
under-surface of the tail. Many of 
the tropical flying-squirrels are quite 
large animals, some being as large as 
a small cat. 

Mr. W. H. Adams says of Pkl’s 
Flying-Squikkel, a West African 
species : “ These stpiirrels come out of 
their holes in the trees some hours 
after sunset, and return long before 
daybreak. They are only visible on 
bright moonlight nights. The natives 
say that they do not come out of 
their holes at all in stormy weather, 
or on very dark nights; they live on 
berries and fruits, being especially fond of the palm-oil nut which they take to their nests 
to i^eel and eat. They from tree to tree with great rapidity, usually choosing to jump 
from a liigher branch to a lower one, and then climbing up again to make a fresh start. . . , 
They litter about twice in a year, once in September. The young remain in the nest for 
about nine weeks, during which tliey are fed by the old ones on such food as shoots and 
kernels. They do not attempt to jum[) or ‘fly* till the end of that period, extending the 
length of their jumps with their growth.” 

The EriiioriAX Spiny SgriUHELS have cotirse spiny fur; the little Indian PALM-sgriimEL 
is marked with longitudinal dark and light stripes on the back; others have light bands on 
their flanks. 

The OaorND-sguiRRELS. 

JIany tree-living squirrels jiass a good deal of their time on the ground ; but there 
are others which burrow^ like mice, and, though they climb admirably, prefer tx) make their 
nest, and the regular squirrel’s .store of nuts, in the earth, and not in the brandies. The 
best known is the little Chii'MENK of the United State.**, the favourite pet of all American 
children. There are many kinds of chipmunks, all of which have pouches in their cheeks 
for carrying food. The commonest is the Striped Chipmunk. It is from 8 to 10 indies 
long, with white stripes, liordered with dark brown on each side. The chipmunks’ hoards of 
grain and nuts are so large that the Indians used to rob them in times of scarcity. There 
is also a ground-squirrel in Northern Europe and Northern Asia with much the same habits 
as the dtipmunk. 

The burrows of the chipmunks are deep and extensive, and into them these rodents 
convey such quantities of grain and maize as to inflict considerable loss on the farmer. The 
Siberian Groukiksquirrel has been known to conceal over 8 lbs. w'eight of corn in its liole. 
This has a sleeping-chamber at the end, filled with moss and leaves, on which the family 
sleep. From this side jmssages are dug, all leading to chambers stocked with food, often far 
in excess of the wants of these provident little creatures. The surplus stores are said to be 
eaten in the spring by wild boars and bears. 

The Prairie-dogs and Marmots, 

Between squirrels which live in holes in the ground and the marmots and their 
relations no great gap is found. These creatures drop the climbing habit and increase 
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that of burrowing. In di8i)osition most of them are still very squirrel-like, though they gain 
something in solemnity of demeanour by never going far from their holes. A prairie-dog 
or marmot is like a squirrel which has left society and settled dowm in a suburb. The little 
creatures known in America as Pkairie-dogs have in Northern Europe and the steppes of Asia 
some first cousins, called Susliks. Both live in colonies, burrow quickly and well, feed 
on grass, and have a habit of sitting bolt upright outside their holes, keeping a look-out for 
enemies. The jjrairie-dogs also bark like a little dog when alarmed. Before going to sleep, 
the latter always carry the dry grass on which they slept out of their burrow, and carefully 
bite up into short lengtlis a fresh sui)i)ly to make their beds. The susliks and prairie-dogs 
are of a khaki colour, like the sand in which they delight to burrow. Every one has heard 
that the little burrowing-owls live in the same holes in company with the prairie-dogs, and 





hy permuwion 0/ lJu> Heio York Zooloykal Hockty, 

I'liAiuiK-noGS, on marmots. 

A most charaot.oristic pietnro. It ahows the piairie-dogrf method of holding their food while they cat, or ciitt irig np gnws to make their hedu. 

that the rattlesnake sometimes eats both the young prairie-dogs and the young owls. An 
acquaintance of the writer who had killed a rattlesnake actually took a young prairie-dog from 
its mouth. The snake had not struck it with the jjoison, but bid begun to swallow it 
uninjured. It was still alive, and recovered. 

The suslik was once found in England; its remains, with those of other stej'pe animals, 
are found in the river gravels and brick eart,h in the London basin. The prairie-dogs form a 
kind of connecting-link between the susliks and the true marmots. They have short ears, 
short tails, rounded bodies, and possess great jwwers of digging. When a ])rairie-dog has 
nothing better to do, it usually spends its time either in digging holes or in cutting up 
grass or anything handy to make its bed with. Young prairie-dogs are not so large as a 
mouse when bom. The adult animals feed almost entirely on grass and weeds in their wild 
state ; they seem quite independent of water, and able to live in the driest places. 

The Alpine Mahmot is a much larger species than the prairie-dog. It lives on the 
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Ips just below the line of periietunl snow. From five to fifteen marmots combine in 
jlonies, dig very deep holes, and, like the prairie-dogs, carefully line them with grass ; they 
Iso store up dry grass for food. In autumn they grow very fat, and are then dug out of 

le burrows bv the mountaineers for food, \oung marmots used to be tamed and carried 

bout by the Savoyard boys, but this practice is now rare. The monkey is probably more 

ttractive to the public than the fat and sleepy marmot. Marmots are about the size of 

rabbit, and have close iron-grey fur. 

Tschudi, the naturalist of the Ali)8, says of the marmots that they are the only mammal 
rhich inhabits the region of the snows. No other warm-blooded quadrupeds live at such an 
Ifcitude. In spring, when the lower snows melt, there are generally small pieces of short, turf 
tear their holes, as well as great rocks, precij)ices, and stones. Here they make their burrows, 
(Utside which they feed, with a sentinel always iio-sted to warn them of the approach of the 
‘agle or lammergeir. The young marmots, from four to six in number, are born in June. 
iVhen they first appear at the mouth of the holes, they are bluish grey; later the fur gains 
i brownish tint. The burrows are usually at a height of not less than 7,000 or 8,000 feet. 
Winter comes on apace. By the end of autumn the ground is already covered with snow, 
md the marmots retire to sleep through the long winter. As they do not become torjjid for 
some time, they require food when there is none accessible; this they store up in the form 
af dried grass, which they cut in August, and leave outside their burrows for a time to be 
lurned into hay. 

The Alpine Marmot is also found in the Carpathians and the Pyrenees. Another s})ecies, 
the BoraC’, ranges eastward from the German frontier across Poland, Kussia, and the steppes 
of Asia to Kamchatka. In I^dak and Western Tibet a short-tailed sjiecies, tlie Himalayan 
Marmot, is found, sometimes living at a height of nearly 17,000 feet. The Golden Marmot 
is found in the Pamirs, 
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The Beavers. 

The Beavers are classed as the last family of the squirrel-like grouj) of the Kodents, and 
the largest creatures of that order in the northern hemisphere. The value of their fur has 
caused their destruction in great measure where they were once numerous, and has led to 

their total extirpation where there 
““ is evidenc^e that they existed as a 

not uncommon animal. They w’ere 
formerly distributed over the greater 
part of Kurojje. In England semi- 
fossilised remains sliow that they w’ere 
not uncommon. In Wales beavers' 
skins were mentioned in the year 
940 in the law's of HowtI Dha, and 
in 1188 Giraldus stated that they 
W'ere living on the river Teify, in 
Cardiganshire. Beavers were formerly 
found in France, especially on the 
Rhone, where a few are still said to 
survive, in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Poland, and in Sweden and Norway, 
on the rivers Dwina and Petchora, and 
on the great rivers of Siberia. A 
few still remain in two districts of 
Norway, and some were known to 
frequent the Elbe in 1878. The 
Moldau, in Bohemia, is also credited 



BEAVEB. 

The engineering feate of the heavem, in damming etreanm and fonning |kh>U, arc the 
moat renuirkable ooiiievenienU |jerformed by living onlmale. 
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BKAVER. 


This i« a nlHitojn-ai.h of a awimiuing beaver. Note the advantagi- w hich it has taken of the 
e<lil3‘ in the atrejiin. 


with a colony; but parts of the 
Danube are believed to be the 
chief haunt of the European beaver 
at the present time. The American 
beaver, though its range has 
greatly contracted, is still sufficiently 
numerous for its fur to be a valuable 
item in the winter fur-sales. 

Tlie beaver s tail is flattened 
like a paddle and covered with 
scales; its hind feet are webbed 
between the toes; it has sharp 
claws, which aid it in scratching 
up mud, and a thick, close fur, 
with long browm hair above, and 
a most beautiful and close under- 
fur, which, when the long hairs 
have all been removed, forms the 
beaver-fur of which hats were once 


made, and trimmings for ladies’ jackets and men’s fur coats are now manufactured. There 
are two se^iarate lines of interest in connection with the animal— i^olitical and zoological. The 
value of the fur was anciently such that, when the first French explorers began to search the 
Canadian lakes, and later when the Hudson liay Company succeeded to the French dominion, 
the history of Canada was largely bound up with beaver-catching and the sale of the skins. In 
the early days of the Company the •• standard of trade ” of the North-west was a beaver-skin. 
For nearly a century the northern territories were organised, both under French and English rule, 
with a view to the beaver trade. The beaver was, and is, the crest of the Canadian Dominion. 

The beavers’ engineering feats have for their object to keep up a uniform depth of water 
in the streams where they live. On large rivers there is always enough water for the 
beaver to swim in safety from its enemies, and to cover the mouth of the hole which 
it makes in the bank, just 
as a water-rat does. But 
on small streams, especially 
in Canada, where during the 
winter the frost prevents the 
springs from running, there 
is always the danger that the 
water may fall so low that the 
beavers would be left in shallow 
water, a prey to the wolverine, 
wolf, lynx, or human enemies. 

To keep up the water, the 
beavers make a dyke or darn 
across the stream. This they 
go on building up and 
strengthening until they have 



{K>nded back a large jiool. In 
time, as they never seem to 
stop adding to their dam, the 
pool floods the ground on either 
side of the stream and makes 
A small lake. It flows over the 
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A miall water rodent, a native of the North American riven. InimcnM) nnmherii are killed for 

tlie take of their fur. 
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parts of the bank where their holes are ; these also become filled up, because the beavers carry 
into them every day fresh quantities of wood-chips to make their beds. The beavers then 
scrape out the earth on the top, pile sticks over this, ])laster the sticks with mud, and so build 
a dome over their bedroom. In time this is raised higher and higher, the artificial lake rises 
too, and the complete “beaver-lodge” surrounded with water is seen. The old trappers who 
found these in situ imagined they were built at once and outright in the water. The 
experiments and observations at Jjeonardslee, in Sussex, wliere Sir E. G. Loder has kept 
beavers in a stream for ten years, show that the “ evolution ” of the lodge is gradual and only 
incidental. But the building of the dyke, the cutting of the trees, and the making of the 
pool are done with a purpose and definite aim. 

What this is, and how done, is explained in the following description of the beaver 
colony at Leonardslee : “ Their first object was to form in the brook a pool, with water 
maintained at a constant height, to keep the mouth of their burrow in the bank submerged 
during the droughts of summer. To this end they built a dam, as good a specimen of 
their work as can be seen 
even in Canada. Its situa- 
tion was (farefully chosen. 

A small oak, growing on 
what appears to have been 
a projection in the bank, 
gives suj)i)ort to the work. 

It may be concluded that 
this was part of their 
intention ; for though they 
have cut down every other 
tree in their enclosure to 
which they had access, 
except two or three very 
large ones, they have left 
this small tree which 
supports the dam un- 
touched. (Later, when 
the dyke was stronger, 
they cut it down.) Above 
this stretches the dam, 
some 12 yards wide, and 
rising 5^ feet from the 
base to the crest. The beavers built it solidly of battens of alder, willow, larch, and other 
straight-limbed trees, cut into lengths of from 2 to 3 feet. The bark of each was carefully 
gnawed off for food; and the whole work, constructed of these cut and peeled logs, has a 
very regular and artificial apiiearance. Smaller twigs and sticks are jammed in between the 
battens, and the interstices are stuffed with mud, which the beavers bring up from the 
bottom of the jiool in their mouths, and push in with their feet, making the whole structure 
as watertight as a wall.” This dam converted what was a narrow brook into a long lake, some 
60 yards by 16 or 20 yards broad. Later the lieavers made another larger dam below this, 
cutting down some more trees. One tree gave them a great deal of trouble ; it was a beech, 
40 feet high, and hard to gnaw ; so they waited till the water rose round it, and then dug 
it up. When the large dam was made, quite a considerable lake was formed below the 
first. They then neglected their first dam, and let the water run out of the top lake into 
the lower one. At the time of writing there are five old beavers and a family of young ones 
at Leonardslea The work done by these beavers, so few in numbers, shows how large colonies 
may alter the course of rivers. 


'jM 
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GAMBIAN J'OUCIIEJ) BAT. 

1'liew! Tlli^ are able to carry food in their cheok-nowcheH, which are uwtl as jiockcta. 
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The Dormice. 


Tliere are a eonsiderahle number of itniinals, even in England, which hibernate. Most 
of these feed largely on insect food, which in winter is unobtainable in any great quantity. 
Consequently the hedgehog and tlie badger, which live largely on snails and worms, go to 
sleep in the famine months. So does the sleepiest of all — the Dormouse. This alone 

would show that this little rodent probably feeds on insects very largely, for if it only 

ate nuts and berries it could easily store these, and find a good supply also in the winter 
woods. It has been re(‘ently i)roved that dormice ai’e insectivorous, and will eat aphides, weevils, 
and caterpillars. But a dormouse hibernates for so long a time that one might imagine its 

vitality entirely lost; it sleeps for six months at a time, and becomes almost ns cold as 



a dead animal, and breathes very slowly and 
almost imperceptibly. Mr. Trevor-Battye says 
that if warmed and made to awaken suddenly 
in the winter it would die in a minute or two, 
its heart beating very fast, “like a clock running 
down.” Before their hibernation dormice grow 
very fat. There is a large species, found in 
Southern Europe, which the Komans used to eat 
when in this fat stage. In winter dormice 
usually seek the nest of some small bird, and 
use it as a 8leej*ing-j»lace. They pull out and 
reiic‘w the lining, or add a roof themselves. Into 
the interior they carry a fresh supply of moss, 
and sleep there in great comfort. Their great 
enemy at this time is the weasel. There are 
two main groups of the dormice, divided by 
naturalists in reference to the structure of their 
stomach. The South African Gkachiures have 
short tufted tails. The hibernating habit is 
confined to the more northern species. 

The Mouse Tribe. 


J*ho(n htt A. Rudlatuf il* 

roCKET-Gorn kk. 

ITie iM»c‘kut-i;o|ttirrK lire almfwt entirely Kubterranenn. Tlteir 
burrowing iKiuers are reniarkublo. 'Jhe Uctb u well ivt clawii aru 
lut'd to ultl tbeni. 


This family, which includes the Mice, Rats, 
and Voles, contains more than a third of the 
number of the whole order of Rodents. Some 
are arboreal, others aquatic ; but most are 
ground-living animals and burrowers. The 
number of known species has been estimated at 
330. Among the most marked types are the 
Water-mice of Australia and New Guinea, and 
llie feet of the Australian species are w’ebbed, 
The Gekrils form another group, mainly 


of the island of Imzon in the Philijqunes. 
though those of the riiilijipiiie form are not. 
inhabit ants of desert districts. They have very large eyes, soft fur, and tails of various length 
and form in different specie.s. They have greatly developed hind legs, and leap like jerboas, 
and are found in Southern Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Philippine Rats, large and long- 
haired, and the Tree-mice of Africa south of the Sahara, form other groups. A very 
mischievous race of rodents is represented in Europe by the Hamsters, and in the New 
World by a closely allied groui), Whiie^pootEd Mice. 


The Hamsters. 

Tlie Hamster is a well-known European species, and represents the grou]) of pouched rats. 
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These creatures have cheek-pouches to 
aid them in carrying food. In addition 
they are most voracious and inquisitive, 
so that the hamster is a type throughout 
Central Europe of selfishness and greed. 
We are sorry to add that John Bull 
occasionally appears in German cartoons 
as the “Land-hamster,” or land-grabber. 
Hamsters are numerous from the Elbe 
to the Obi. They burrow and make 
cellars in t he corn- and bean-fields, and 
convey thither as much as a bushel of 
grain. As soon as the young hamsters 
can shift for themselves, each moves off, 
makes a separale burrow, and begins to 
hoard beans and corn. As the litter 
sometimes contains eighteen young, the 
miscliief done by the hamster is great. 
Its coloration is peculiar. The fur, which 
, is so thick as to be used for the linings 

Thewi niiiouH little iminiiilis nre iiitiiiily deHcrt creatiirca. I bey imivc by . , , n . i i 

a Horien of luaiw. of coats, IS a liglit ycllowish brown 

above. A yellow s])ot marks each cheek. 
The lower surface of the body, the legs, and a band on the forehead are black, and the feet 
white. Thus the hamster reverses the usual natural order of colour in mammals, which 
tends to be dark on the back and light below. The animal is 10 inches long, and very 
courageous. Hamsters have been known to seize a horse by the nose which stepped on their 
burrow, and at all times they are ready to defend their home. Besides vegetables and 
corn, they destroy smaller animals. They spend the winter in a more or less torpid state in 
their burrows, but emerge early in spring. They then make their summer burrows and 
produce their young, which in a fortnight after birth are able to begin to make a burrow for 
themselves. 

Among the South American members of the group to which the hamster belongs are the 
Fish-eating Rats, with webbed hind feet. The Kice-rat, which is found from the United 
States to Ecuador, lives on 
the Texas prairies much as 
do the prairie-marmots, though 
its burrows are not so exten- 
sive, and often quite shallow. 

In these the rats make beds 
of dry grass. 

The Voles. 

The Voles are allied to 
the preceding groups, but are 
marked externally by a shorter 
and heavier form than the 
typical rats and mice. Their 
ears are shorter, their noses 
blunter, their eyes smaller, 
and the tail generally shorter. 

They are found in great num- 
bers at certain seasons, when 







Photo by A. S. Kudtand HoHtt. 

CAPE JUMPING-HARE. 

Tlii* animal i* vciy common in South Africa. The Boera call It the “ Springhuaii.’’ 







Photo by A, H. Rvdland d* iSom. 

l.OXG-EAUEU .TEUIIOA. 
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Photo bn A. S. Hudland «(' « 

OCTODOXT. 

The octodonts, ho csiUed because they have four tnolar teeth on each aide «)f the jaw, 
ate a group of rodents found mainly in South Aiiicricut 


they often develop into a pest. The 
Short-tailed Kield-vole is responsible 
for much destruction of crops in 
Europe. One of the latest plagues 
of these animals took place in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, where these voles 
devoured all the higher pastures on 
the hills. Nearly at the same time 
a similar jdague occurred in Turkish 
Epirus. When an English commis- 
sioner w’as sent to enquire into the 
remedies (if any existed) there in 
use, he found that the Turks were 
im})orting holy water from Mecca to 
sprinkle on the fields aflfected. The 
]^ank-VOLE is a small English species, 


replaced on the Continent by the Southern P"ield-vole. 

The Water-rat belongs to the vole group. It is one of the most commonly seen 
of all our English mammals — ])robably, except the rabbity the most familiar. Althougli not 
entirely nocturnal, it i)refers the darkness or twilight; but whenever the visitor to the waterside 
keeps still, the water-rats will allow him to watch them. The writer has had rather an 
extensive acquaintance with these cousins of the lieavers, and, while watching them, 1ms never 
ceased to be struck with their close resemblance to those creatures. At Holkham Lake, in 
Norfolk, he noticed a willow-bush, in which a number of twigs had been gnawed off ; and 
then saw the missing sticks lying neatly peeled, just like ‘‘beaver-wood,” in the water below. 
Waiting quietly, he noticed a water-rat climb into the bush, gnaw off a willow twig, descend 
with it to the edge of the water, and there, sitting on some crossed boughs, peel and eat the 
bark, just as a beaver does. By the Thames a sound is often heard in the round reeds as of 
something tearing or biting them ; it is made by the water-rats getting their supper. Tlie rat 
cuts off three or four sedges and makes a rough platform. It then cuts down a ])iece of one of 
the large round reeds full of pith, and, holding it in its hands, seizes the bark with its teeth, and 
shreds it up the stem, j)eeling it from end to end. This exposes the white pith, which the 
rat then eats. Water-rats have been seen to swim out 
and pick uj) acmeia blossoms floating on the water. 

When swimming under water, each hair is tipped by 
a little bubble, which makes the rat look like quick- 
silver. When it comes out, the rat shakes itself with 
a kind of shiver, throwing all the water off its coat. 

Though so good a swimmer, its feet are not webbed. 

It is found from Scotland to the Bering Sea, but not 
in Ireland. 

In the Far North the Lemming takes the place of 
the voles. It is a very small, short-tailed creature, like 
a diminutive prairie-dog. Like the voles, lemmings 
have seasons of immoderate increase. They then 
migrate in enormous flocks, and are said never to 
stop till they reach the sea, into which they plunge. 

It is believed that they are following an inherited 
instinct, and that where there is now sea there once 
was land, over which they passed onwards. 

The Musk-rat inhabits the same waters as the ® **°"*** 

, - m A • tj. 't t -i* American rlveni. Its fur, called “ nutria/' forme a valuable 

beaver oi .north America. It makes a house, generally export from Argentina. 
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SHORT-TAILEn IIUTIA. 

The liutias are aiiotbcr grotip of octodonts, found in the West India 
iHlands. 


of reeds piled in a mound, in the lakes and 
swamps. The body is only 12 inches long, 
but the fur is thick and close, and much 
used for lining coats and cloaks. The vast 
chains of rivers and lakes in Canada make 
that country the favourite home of the musk- 
rat. This creature lives upon roots of aquatic 
plants, freshwater-mussels, and stems of juicy 
herbs. Besides making the domed houses of 
grass, reeds, and mud, it also burrows in the 
banks of streams. There it makes rather an 
elaborate home, with numerous passages leading 
to the water. The odour of musk is very 
strong even in the skin. The tail is narrow 
and almost naked. This species is the largest 
of the vole group. 

The Typicai. Eats and Mice. 

Tliese animals were originally an Old 
World group. Though the brown rat is now 
common in America, it is believed to have 
come originally from China. 

A very large number of animals are now almost dependent on man and his belongings. 
Such creatures are said to be “ commensalistic,*^ or eaters at the same table. They are often 
very unwelcome guests, whether they are flies, spirrows, or cockroaches; but probably the 
least ■welcome of all are the rats and mice. The Bkown Rat is the best known of any. It 
has come into worse repute than usual of late, because it is now certain that it harbours the 
plague-bacillus, and communicates the disease to man. Its habits and appearance need no 
description. The Black Rat is the older and smaller species indigenous in Europe, which 
the brown rat has almost extirpated from England. A few old houses still hold the black 
rat, and there are always a few wild ones at the Zoological Gardens which feed in the animals 
houses. The Black-and-white Rat (not the albino white rat) kept tame in this country is 
probably a domesticated form of the Alexandrine Rat of Egypt. 

The House-mouse is now found in all parts of the world to which Europeans have access. 

In England its main home is in the corn-ricks. __ 

Were the farmers to thresh the grain, as is done in 
the United States, as soon as it is cut^ mice would 
be far less common. Besides these jiarasitic mice, 
there are a host of field- and forest-mice in this and 
other countries. One of the best-known English 
species is the Harvest-mouse, which makes a globular 
nest of grass in the wheatrfields, attached t^o stems 
of corn or weeds. In this the young are born. In 
winter the mouse lives in holes in banks, and lays 
up a store of kernels and grain. Tlie Wood-mouse 
is larger than the former, or than the House-mouse. 

It is yellowish brown in colour, lays up a great 
store of winter food, and is itself the favourite prey 
of the weasel. 









The Bandicoots. 

A very mischievous class of rats is represented 


By pcTMiMitm Hon. Walter BoiliHchUdf Tring. 

PORCUPINE. 

The common porcuinno is found in Italy, Siiftin, and 
Nortli Africa. This one woe kept by Mr. RothschUd, who 
had it photographed by Mr. S. G. Fhyne, of Aylesbury. 
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hy the various species of Bandicoot. They 
are found throughout Southern Asia as far 
as Ceylon, and in Kashmir and Turkestan. 

The Bandk'oot-rat of India is a large and 
destructive species which is sometimes 
brought to the I^ndon docks in ships, but 
has not spread into the country. 

Other Murine Rodents. 

Among the numerous other rodents 
allied to the rat group are the Mole-rats, 
with short mole-like bodies. The largest 
is the Great Mole-rat, found in South- 
eastern Europe, South-western Asia, and 
North-eastern Africa. It is a subterranean 
creature, burrowing for food like a mole. 

The Bamboo-rats have minute eyes, small 
external ears, and a short tail partly 
covered with hair. In Somaliland a small, 
almost naked Sand-rat is found, which burrows in the stuid of the desert, throwing up little 
heaps like mole-hills. 

The Gophers. 

In North and Central America the Pocket-IiOPHers form a curious group of small rodents 
with cheek-pouches opening on the outside. They spend their entire existence underground, 

and are said to use their incisor teeth as picks to ojxjn the hard earth in their tunnels. They 

push the loosened soil out by pressing it with their chests and fore feet. When a gopher has 
eaten enough to satisfy the immediate calls of hunger, it stores all s[)are food away in the 
large cheek-pouches. When gophers desire to empty the ])ouches, they pass their feel along 
their cheeks from behind, and press the food forwards on to the ground. 

The Jerboas, Springiiaas, and Jumping-mice. 

The hopping rodents have an immense range, from Southern Europe, through Africa, 

Arabia, India, and Ceylon, and even in the New 
World, where the American Jumping-mouse is 
found throughout the nortliem part of the con- 
tinent. The latter is only 3 inches long. The 

true Jerboas are mainly found in Africa. All 

these, when excited, move like kangaroos. Their 
main liome is the Central Asian stepi)e region, 
but they are found in Egypt, India, Syriti, and 
Arabia. Tlie hind legs are much elongated, the 
fore legs very small, and the body usually of a 
sandy colour. The American jumping-mouse, 
though a very small creature, can co\ er from 3 to 
5 feet at each leap. It inhabits the beech and 
hard-wood forests. In winter it makes a globular 
nest about 6 inches under the surface of the ground. 

The Cape Jumping-hare forms a family 
by itself, with no near allies. It is of a tawny 
brown colour, becoming almost pure white below. 



Photo by IP. P, bando\ [IUigtni'» Parlt. * 

VISCACHA. 

Tlie vitoaeba forma colonieH like tbotia of tha pmirie-doga. It is 
fotuid on the |ianipaa aoutli of the La Plata. 



Photo by A. S, HuUlanU d: Hotut. 


POBCUPINC. 

ThiH pbotograph Kbowg the arrangoment of the iMircnpinc'H defeiu;e of 
flliinefl ; Init when friKbtoned it arects tbenei so um to fonii a complete protcctiou 
tti the body. 





CHAPMAN'S ZEBRAS. 

These zebras have fur some years beeu ruuniug loose iu the park at Woburn Abbey. 
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The tail is long, and carried upright as 
the animal leaps. The head and body 
are nearly 2 feet long, and the tail 
20 inches. It is found both in the plains 
and mountains of South Africa, where 
it makes deep burrows, in which several 
families live. It is mainly nocturnal. 

The Octodont Family. 

America is the main home of this 
family of rodents, though there are several 
representatives in Africa. Their name 
is due to the fact that they have four 
molar teeth on each side of the jaw. 
The best-known si)eoies is the CoYPU, or 
Nutria, of South America, an aquatic, 
fur-bearing animal. It is very iJentiful 
in the large ri\'ers of that continent, 
where its fur is a valuable commodity 
for cx])ort. When swimming, the female 
coypu carries its young on ils hack. The coyjai is usually 20 inches long, with a tail two-thirds 
of the length of its head and body. The general colour is brown above and brownish yellow 
below, (oypus live in ])airs in holes in the river-banks. In the Chonos Archipelago they 
frequent the seashore, and burrow near the beach. 

The Hutia, another large octodont, is found in the West Indies. There are two species, 
both partly arboreal. The Tuco-tucos, burrowing octodonts of the ])ampas and the far south 
of the American Continent, are rat-like animals, with large claws and very small eyes and ears. 

The Porcupines. 

These animals are either tree-climbers or ground-dwellers. The former are found in South 
America, though one, the (’Ianadian Porcupine, is 
found in the Nort h ; the latter are hiurojiean and 
Asiatic. In Afri(‘a they are also co?ninon. The 
Canadian porcupine jiasses nearly all its life in 
trees, feeding on the leaves ; but it has not a 
prehensile tail. The Common Porcupine is abundant 
in Italy (where it is eaten by man), (ivet'ce, Spain, 
and Africa. It lives in burrows or among rocks. 

In India a very similar species is found. The head 
and shoulders of these ground-i)orcuj)incs are not 
protected by the larger sharp spines which guard the 
rest of their bodies. 

The tree-porcupines of the forests of Central 
America have long prehensile tails, and are very 
lightly built. The quills are short, the head 
rounded, and the appearance very different from 
that of the European or African sjiecies. The 
common porcupine of Europe and North Africa 
measures about 28 inches in length from the nose 
to the root of the tail. The head, neck, and 
shoulders are covered with short spines and hairs, 
and the shoulders and back by a crest of long 
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AOUTIS. 


The agutis are aleo a South Axuerioan group, found both in 
the foreets and on the ; 



Photo hy ir. p, Pa^ido] {Regtnt'a Park, 

CHINCHILLA. 

A Hniiill rodent of the Andes, posHessing very woft Jind valuable grey fur. 
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spines, varying from 12 to 15 inches in 
length. The tail also carries spines. 

ViSCACHAS AND CHINCHILLAS. 

On the plains of La Plata the 
commonest large rodent is the Viscaciia. 
It assembles in societies like the prairie- 
dogs, but is a much larger animal, from 
18 inches to 2 feet long. Viscaclms 
always set a sentinel to give warning 
of danger. They cut every kind of 
vegetable near and drag tliem to their 
holes ; they also have a habit of picking 
up and collecting round the burrows any 
object which strikes them as curious. 
Articles lost by travellers, even whips or 
bcM)ts, may generally be found there. The 
viscacha belongs to the chinchilla family, 
but diflers much from the beautiful 
creature of the high Andes from which chinchilla fur is tnken. The Common Chinchilla is 
about 10 inches long, and the Shout-tailki) Oiinchilla rather smaller. The exquisite fur 

is well knowm. Two other chinchillas are more like hares in appearance. All four creatures 

are found on tlie Andes. 

The AfiCTis and Pacas. 

South America also jjroduces a family of rodents not unlike small j)igs, but nearer to the 
mouse-deer in general ai)j)earance ; they are called Agitis. Mainly forest animals, but living 
also in the plains, they feed on gras.s, leaves, and plants of all kinds ; they are very swift 
in their movement.s, and have much the habits of the small South African bucks. The fur is 
long, olive- or cliestnut-coloured, and thick. 

The Pacas are allied to the agutis, but are stouter; they live either in burrows made 
by themselves, or in holes in the banks of rivers, or in old tree-roots. The jmcas are 
Slotted and rather ornamentally marked ; they are found from Ecuador to Brazil and Paraguay. 

The Cames. 

The Dingmys, a sj lotted rodent kno^vn by one 
examjile from Peru, has been thought to form a link 
between the pacas and the cavie.s, of w’hich the 
guinea-i)ig is the most familiar and the a(]uatic capy- 
bara the largest. The original of our guinea-pig is 
believed to be the Kestle.ss Cavy, a small rodent 
common on tlie plains of La Plata. It is dark blackish, 
with yellowish-grey and white hairs of the domesti- 
cated sjiecies ; and it is suggested that tlie original 
of the present name was “Guiana jiig.” This cavy 
lives in thickets nither than in forests or plains. 

The Patagonian Cavy is a larger form, about 
twice the size of our hare. It burrow's in the 
ground, and has a grey coat, with yellowish markings 
on the sides. It has been acclimatised successfully 
in France and England. The flesh is like that of 
the rabbit. 



Phnto hy York ib rifotUnn ItiU. 

PACAS, OR SPOTTED CAVIES. 

TIjIh photOKmiili, which ropreHcritM yimiiK iiniiiiiila, ahowi{ in 
great iierfeotion the linear arrangonient of the Mtrijim. 
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PACA. OR SPOTTED CAVY. 

The imcaa are aiiMUtg the liirsrer riMlcnts, found luaitily in the tuuthem part of 
the South AiiiericHti region. 
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Tlie Gapybara is the largest of all 
rodents. This species is, in fact^ a gigantic 
water-guinea-pig. It is found in all the 
great rivers of South America, from the 
Orinoco to the La Plata. It swims as well 
as a water-rat, though it is as large as a 
small pig. It feeds on reeds, water-] dants, 
and grass. A capital jihotograph of this 
animal appears on page 14G. 

Pikas, Hares, and Rahiuts. 

The last two families of the Rodents 
have a small pair of rudimentary incisor 
teeth behind the large ones in the upper 
jaw. The Pikas, or Callincj-hares, resemble 
the marmot tribe in general api)earance. 
Their heads are short, their ears rounded, 
and, being tailless, they still less resemble 
the common hare ; but their dentition 
mai’ks them as allied. One Kj)ecies, about 
9 inches long, is found in Siberia ; and 
another, only 7 inches long, in the Rocky 
Mounbiins. The former has a habit of 
cutting grass and storing it in small stacks 
outside its hole for winter use; the Rocky 
iMountain species carries its hay into its 
burrows. 

The Hares are a widely distributed 
grouj). They are found from the north of Scotland (where the grey mountain si)ecies 
turns white in winter) to the south of India, in South Africa, and across the continent 
of Asia to Japan. The Mounta in-hake takes the place of the brown species in Scandinavia, 
Northern Russia, and Ireland; it is rather smaller, and has shorter ears and hind legs. 

As early as 54 R.C., (Caesar, in 
his account of Rritain, writes that 
the Common Hake was kept by the 
ancient Britons as a pet, but not 
eaten by them. It was jirotected by 
the Normans in the second list, or 
schedule, of animals reserved for 
sport. The first list included the 
Beasts of the Fm^est, the second 
the Beasts of the Chase, of which 
the hare was one of the first. The 
word “chase” has here a technical 
meaning, by which was understood 
an open park, or preserved tirea, 
midway in dignity between a forest 
and an enclosed park. “ Hare parks ” 
were also made, perhaps the most 
recent being that made at Bushey 
for the amusement of the sovereign 
when at Hampton Court Palace. The 





B(f pcruimion 0/ Pw/emior Jiampwt} [AVio York, 

WOOD-TIARE. 

Thici M one of the fortiiB intermediate between the bores and rabbite. 


( 
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rATA(JOVTAN CAVY, 

This large xiieclex of covy him licen uccliuiutiMed HuuceBsfulIy botli in 
England and in France. 
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name is often found surviving elsewhere. At Hokham, the Earl of Leicester’s seat in Norfolk, 
a walled park of 1,500 acres holds almost all the hares on the estate. If these parks and 
forest laws had not existed at an early date, it is probable that the hare would have become 
very scarce in this country. 

Hares produce their leverets about the middle of April, though in mild seasons they are 
bom much earlier. The number of the litter is from two to five. .They are placed in a 
small hollow scraj>ed out by the doe hare, but not in a burrow of any kind. 

The instinct of concealment by remaining still is very highly developed in tbe hares and 
rabbits. They will often “ squat ” on the ground until })icked up rather than take to flight. 
This seems almost a perverted instinct ; yet hares often exhibit considemble courage and resource 
wlien escaping from their enemies. The following is an instance : — A hare was coursed by two 



Pkoto by C\ iicic/J [ Wi»hav', y.S. 

WILD BABBITS. 

The wild rulihit bus now s])read to the north of .Sootbind, where thiu jiiclnro w»is taken. It is uImo common in the Hebrides. 


young greyhounds on some marshes intei-sected by wide ditches of water. It first ran to the 
side of one of these ditches, and doubled at right angles on the brink. This caused the outer 
dog to lose its balance and to fall heavily into the deep and cold wafer. The hare then 
made straight for the line of walkers, and jiassed through them, with the other greyhound 
close behind it. The dog reached out and seized the hare by the fur of the back, throwing 
it down. The hare escajied, leaving a large patch of fur in the dog's jaws, doubled twice, and 
was again seized by the second dog, which had come up. It escaped from the jaws of the 
second pursuer, leapt two ditches 12 feet wide, and then sat for a moment behind a gate on 
a small bridge. This use of the only cover near caused the dogs to lose sight of it ; they 
refused to jump the second drain, and the hare esca]>ed. 

The Karbit is too well known to need description either of its habits or appearance. It 
mginally came from the countries south of the Mediterranean, but is now common in Northern 
Euro^ a,nd has become a pest in Australia and New Zealand. The rabbit breeds when six 
months old, and has several litters in each year. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BATS AND INSECT-EATING MAMMALS. 

nv W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.8., P.Z.B. 

nriHESE two groups Jire really closely allied ; but the bats are generally considered apart, on 
I account of their totally diflferent mode of life. Originally, like their more commonplace 
relatives, they were dwellers upon the earth, or, more correctly, among the trees. By 
gradual modifi(?ation of the fore limbs, and a corresj)onding development of folds of skin 
attached theretx), and to the body, they have acquired the power of flight. The cobego, to be 
mentioned presently, gives us a hint of how this may have come about. 

The bats are the only members of the Mammalia which possess the power of true flight. 
The so-called flying-s(|uirrels do not rightly deserve this title, for they have no wings. The 
wings of the bat have been formed by modification of the fore limbs, the finger-bones having 
become excessively lengthened, so as to serve as a sup))ort to a thin web of skin extending 
outwards from the body, much as the ribs of an umbrella support the covering. The hand 
of the bat is therefore a (piite unique organ. 



This photoffrapL shows the « flying-fox " in ita cuetoniaiy reitlng iKwition. A photograph of it flying !■ »hown on page v of Introduction. 
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The wing-membrane serves yet 
another j)urpose, for its sense of touch 
is exceedingly delicate, enabling even 
blind bats (for bats are not blind 
usually, as is popularly sujiposed) to 
avoid objects placed in their i)ath. 
Some bats, however, a[)i)ear to depeiul 
also in some slight degree upon hear- 
ing. The seilse of touch is still further 
increasiMl by the develoj)inent of frills 
or leaf-like expansions of skin round 
the nose and mouth, and by the ex- 
cessive develoj)ment of the external 
ears. Delicate hairs fringing these 
membranes probably act like the 
‘•whiskers” of the cat. 

Insect-eating bats inhabiting 
regions with a teini)erate climate 
must in winter, when food-supjilies 
cease, either hibernate or migrate to 
warmer regions. The majority 
hibernate; but two species at least 
of Canadian bats perform extensive 
migrations, it is supposed to escape 
the intense cold. 

The power of flight has made 
the bats independent of the barriers 
which restrict the movements of 
terrestrial animals, and accordingly 
we find them all over tlie world, even 
as far noith as the Arctic Circle. 
But certain groups of bats have an 
extremely restricted range. Thus the 
Fruit-bats occur only in the w’armer 
regions of the Old World, the 
Vampires in America, whilst some of the more common insect-eating forms are found 

everywhere. Those forms with a restricted distribution are, it should be noticed, all highly 
specialised — that is to say, they have all become in some way adapted to jieculiar local 

conditions, and cannot subsist apart therefrom. It is the more lowdy — less specialised — forms 

which have the widest geogi^aphical range. There are some spots, however, on the world’s 

surface from which no bat has yet been recorded — such are Iceland, St. Helena, Kerguelen, and 
the Galapagos Islands. 

The FariT-UATS. 

These represent tlie giants of 
the bat world, the largest of them, the 
Kalonu, or Malay Fox-bat, measuring 
no less than 5 feet from tip to tip 
of the wing. The best known of the 
fruit-bats is the Indian Fox-bat. Sir 
J. E. Tennent tells us that a favourite 
resort of theirs near Kandy, in 



J^hoto hy J. A'. JltnUand J’ Sohh, 

TUBK-XOSED EBIUT-BAT. 

The tubular nofitriUi dUtingulitL thiH and a R])eciuH of inaect-uating bat from all other 
living momnialit. 



y'A uto hy Ih a ry £i ng] [Hydiity, 


AFSTRAUAX FRUIT-BATS. 

In their routitinp-iilaccit them: IniIm bung nil over tbo tree^ iit etiorniouH liiitnbciv, 
btoking like gient black friiita. Aithon;:li abot in ttKiUiciiulM, on account of the 
diiiiiugi: tix'V d<i to fruit orchardii, tl;eir nuiiiberK do not a]i]<ear to Ik; reduceJ. 
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I'lriSTUKLLlS BAT. 

Tbi» iH one of the comiuoDest of the British hatn. It is the first to ajifiotir in the sprin^i and the last to retire at the full of the year. 


Ceylon, was some indiarubber-treos, ‘‘ where they used to assemble in such iirodigious numbers 
that large boughs would not infrequently give way beneath the accumulated weight of the 
flock.” An observer in Calcutta relates that they occasionally travel in vast hordes, so great 
as to darken the sky. Whether they are ])erfonning some jireconcerted migration or bent 
only on a foray to some distant feeding-ground is a matter for speculation. These hordes are 
quile distinct from the “long strings” which may be seen every evening in Calcutta on their 
way to neighbouring fruit-trees. 

One of the most remarkable of this group is the Tuuk-nosed Fkuit-bat, in which the 
nostrils are prolonged into a pair of relatively long tubes. Strangely enough, a group of 
insect-eating bats has developed similar though smaller tubes. Except in these bats, such 
tubes are unknown among mammals. Tlieir function is not known. 


Insect- EATING Bats. 

The vast majority of the bats comprising this group feed exclusively on insects. Some, 
however, have acquired the habit of 
fruit.-eating, like the true fruit/-bats; 
and a few’ have developed quite ogre- 
like habits, for they drink blood — 
indeed, they subsist upon nothing else. 

This they obtain from animals larger 
than themselves. 

aiany of the bats of this grouj) 
have developed curious leaf-like expan- 
sions of skin around the nose and mouth, 
which are supposed to be endowed 
with a very delicate sense of touch. 

In some, as in the Flowek-nosed Bat, 
the nose-leaf is excessively developed, 
forming a large rosette. The upper 
border of this rosette is furnished with 
three stalked balls, the function of 
which it is surmised is probably orna- 
mental— from the bat’s j)oint of view. rhotohi,A,ii,Hiidia,idA;Sio,i>^. 

To our more {esthetic taste the whole leaf-nosbd bat. 

, Thci leaf-rifmeil arc the moat liighly organised of ail the Iwits. The remarkable 

enect is nicieous. leaf-Uko foldn of »kin iiTmind the nose or chin, us the ciise may Iw, serve ae delicate 

Limited as is our space, we organs of iwrceptinn. There arc numci-ousBliccies of leof-noeed bats. 
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cannot pass over the Sucker-footed Kats. These are met with, strangely enough, in countries 
so far apart as Bnusil and Madagascar. The suckers from which they derive their name, in 
the Brazilian species, are small circular, hollow disks, attached to the thuinb and the sole of 
the foot, recalling the suckers of the cuttle-fish and brown water-beetle. By their means the 
animal is enabled to climb over smooth vertical surfaces. 

A white bat is a rarity in the bat world. We cannot therefore afford to pass without 
mention the fact that Central and South America possess two species of White IIats. This 
colour is probably developed for protection’s sake, the bats being found nestling between the 
silvery leaves of a cocoanut- 

. — 


palm. Brilliant coloration, on 
the other hand, is by no 
means so rare. Welwitscii’s 
Bat, for instance— a West 
African species — is remarkable 
for its gorgeous coloration, the 
colours being orange and black. 

An Indian species, known as 
the Painted Bat, is said to be 
so brilliantly coloured as to 
resemble a gorgeous butterfly 
rather than a bat. 

Ugliness is more common 
than beauty amongst the bats, 
and i)erhaps the ugliest of all 
the tribe is the Naked Bat 
of the Malayan region. It is 
absolutely repulsive. The skin 
is naked, save for a collar of 
hair round the neck ; whilst 
on the throat it gives rise 
to an enormous throat-pouch, 
which discharges an oily fluid 
of a peculiarly nauseating 
smell. On either side of the 
body is a deep pouch, in 
which the young are carried — 
a very necessary provision, for 
they would be quite unable 
to cling to the body of the 
parent, as do the young of 
fur-bearing bats, on account 
of the naked skin. 

Of the great group of the 
Vampire-bats we can only make mention of the blood-sucking species. These are natives of 
South America. It is to Dr. Darwin tliat we owe our first absolutely reliable information 
about these little animals. Before the account in his Journal, it was uncertain to which of 
the vampires belonged the unenviable distinction of being the blood-sucker. During the stay 
of the great naturalist in Chili one was actually caught by one of his servants, as evening was 
drawing on, biting the withers of a horse. In the morning the spot where the bite had been 
inflicted was plainly visible, from its swollen condition. These two species, it has been stated, 
“are the only bats which subsist entirely on a diet of blood, yet it is possible that . . . some 
of the Javelin-bats or their allies may on occasion vary their ordinary food with it.” 
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COUEGO. 


Biick view uf tbc cubcKu, with the liuiljH exti’tiduil, Klmwin^ tho ^reut tsixenf tlio fl^'ing'Hiemlmiues, 
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The Insectivora, or Flightless iNSEcr-EATERS. 


Some members of this group have departed from the traditional insect diet. Thus the 
cobego feeds upon leaves, a curious aquatic shrew — the Potamogale of West Afri(?a — u|)on fisli, 
and the moles upon worms. 

The group has a very wide geographical distribution, but there are nevertheless large 
portions of the globe in wliich they are consjncuous by their absence. They are never found 
in Australia or South America. Madagascar, Africa, and the West India Islands produce the 

most remarkable forms. 




The Cobego. 

This is a ])eculiarly inter- 
esting animal, which lives in 
the forests of Sumatra, Borneo, 
the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Philippine Islands. It dwells 
among the trees, moving from 
one to another by taking 
flying leaj)S tli rough the air, 
covering as much as seventy 
yards at a juinj). Prodigious 
leaps like this would be quite 
impossible but for the fad 
that the animal, which is 
almost as large as a cat, is 
provided with a sort of para- 
chute, formed by a broad web 
of skin stretched between the 
body on either side and the 
fore and hind limbs, and 
between the hind limbs and 
the tail. 


Shrews, Hedgehogs, 

AND Tenrecs. 

The variation in form 
presented by the members 
of this grou[) is considerable. 
The most noteworthy examples 
of iliis variation are furnished 
by the pretty little squirrel- 
like Tree-siirews of India 
and Borneo and neighbouring 
lands, the mouse-like Jumpikg-shrew'S of Africa, the Hedgehogs, the Tenrecs, the elegant 
little Mouse-like Shrews of almost world-wide distribution, and the Water-siirews. Of these, 
hedgehogs and tenrecs have undergone the greatest transformation. By a curious modification 
of their original hairy covering they have develojjed a formidable armour of sharp spines. 
When alarmed, the former roll themselves up into a ball by the contraction of powerful 
muscles, and so present an almost impregnable armour to an enemy. Stoats and foxes, 
however, appear at least occasionally to succeed in overcoming this defence and making a 
meal of the vanquished. 

Tenrecs are found in Madagascar. The Common Tenrec is the largest of all insec^aters, 


rhoiu by />'. tiavilU’Ktiitf I'.Z.H.] 


[i't'oydon. 


COBKG<». 

Vertical (front) view of tlic colwjjo, with nowly horn ami imkctl y<»uni: nttiichtMl. Nt»l.o the 
«xtoiiBion of the laeiuliraiie hct^M^eii the tocH of the fore feet of the iulult. 
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Photo bt/ ir, HavilU-Kiiuty F.H.a.] [Crojulon, 


COBEGO Ai:«LEEI\ 

All f.mr lini1» are uh<h 1 in BU8]«iidiiig itaelf vlion aslfep, ns in the 
sloths. In this jHisition the coIh-’Ko cIohcI.v ruHeniblcs, and is iiiistoken h^* 
itt* enemies fur, tiie fruits of one uf the native trees. It is u nocturnal 
animal. 


food is necessary to satiate its enormous 
appetite is shown by the fact that a mole 
will succumb to an abstinence of from 
ten to twelve hours. Moles fight among 
themselves furiously; and if two are 
confined together, the weaker will be 
attacked and devoured. They take 
readily to the water, and instances of 
moles observed in the act of crossing 
streams are numerous. 

It is a curious fact, but the mole 
is unknown in Ireland; yet it ranges 
from England in the west through Asia 
to Japan. 

Careful observation seems to have 
shown that with the common mole 
males are more numerous than females. 
Wliether this is true of other species 
remains to be seen. The moles of North 


and one of the most prolific, as many as 
twenty-one having been produced at birth. 
Of all living mammals it is the one most 
nearly allied to the Marsupials. 

The Moles. 

The Common Mole sliows a most j)erfect 
adaptation to its underground mode of life. 
The general form of the animal is long, 
cylindrical, and pointed in front, whilst the 
logs are exceedingly short, the foot only 
in the fore limb projecting from the body. 
This foot is very broad and s])ade-like and 
immensely powerful, its use being to force 
a way — often with incredible speed — through 
the soft, yielding soil, and not to sui)j>oi-t 
the body, as in running or walking. The 
hind feet are weak, but resemble those of 
its allies the shrews, for instance. The eyes 
have become reduced to mere vestiges, very 
difficult to find. Tlie fur has become so 
altered in structure that it will lie equally 
smooth whether l^rushed towards head or tail, 
so that it should not be damaged when 
the animal travels ba(‘kwards in its burrow. 
External ears have been disj)ensed with. 

Worms form the staple diet of the mole, 
but besides underground insects of all kinds 
are greedily devoured. This animal is one of 
the most voracious feeders, falling ravenously 
upon its prey. It has been said with truth 
it could be magnified to the size 
That a constant suj^ply of 



Photo hy L. Ze tland, F,Z,S,] [Sorth Finchley* 

THREE BABY HEDGEHOGS. 

Young hedgehogn are bom blind and naked. The epinee on their flnt 
a])])eaTaDce are ipiite Hoft ; they noon burden, and at the same time the |X)wer to 
roll the body uj) intii a bull ie acquired. 


that SO great is the ferocity displayed by the mole that if 
of the lion it would be one of the most terrible of living creatures. 
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COMMON’ MOLE. 

Note tbut ihiit mule ie cliuriging iteooat. 
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COMMON MOLE. 
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America form a group distinct from those of the Old World, though closely allied thereto. 
The Wkb-footkd and the Star-noskd Moles are the most interesting of the American forms. 

Speaking of tlie prodigious sjjeed with which these animals burrow their way through the 
gi’ound, Dr. Hart Merriam remarks that in a single night, after rain, they have been known 
M make a gallery several yards in length, and that he had himself traced a fresh tunnel for 
nearly a liundred yards. As he says, we can only apiireciate the magnitude of this labour 
by com])arison, and “ comjiiitation shows that, in order to perform ecpii valent work, a man would 
have to excavate in a single night a tunnel thirty-seven miles long, and of sufficient size to 
?asily admit of the passage of his body.” 

The star-nosed mole is peculiar in that its nose is surrounded by a ring of finger-like 
processes, forming a kind of rosette, which ])robably acts as a highly sensitive organ of touch ; 
furthermore, it differs from other moles in the great length of its tail, which is nearly as long 
as its body. Like the mole, this s[)ecies makes its way through the ground with great speed. 

Beneficial as moles undoubtedly are in destroying w'orrns and obnoxious insects, yet they 
are regarded as a pest both by the farmer and gfirdener. Tliat there is some justification for 
this dislike must be admitted; for the farmer suffers in that, in the search for food, crops are 
damaged by cutting through the ro(»ts of plants — the gardener not only for the same reason, 
but also because the ridges and hillocks which they make in their course disfigure the paths 


and beds of a well-kept garden. 

The nearest allies of the moles are the curious aquatic Desmans of Russia, and the Shrews, 
some of which are quite mole-like in 


form, owing to their 
similar mode of 
The Bukkou- 
the only forms in the 
have assumed a 
allied to the hedge- 
a remarkable 
the Golden Mole. 
of the body of this 
instance of adapta- 
rnode of life. The 
golden mole is 
claws, which are 
purposes; the hand 
out spade-like, as in 
the claws rendering 
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golden mole. 

This i» lotmd only in South Africa. The naiiio i. derived from tho wondetfnl 
nietollio Inrtte of tho fur : the htiUiuicy of tho ha« i. lntoiuifl«l by imiuenilon 
in apirit. 


having ado})ted a 
life. 

iNG Shrews are not 
great group which 
mole-like shape, for 
hog-like TENREas is 
animal known as 
The mole-like shape 
animal is another 
tion to a similar 
fore limb of the 
provided with huge 
used for digging 
is not broadened 
the common mole, 
this unnecessary. 
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THE ELEPHAXT, TAPIR, HYRAX, AXD RHINOCEROS, 


THE ELEPHANT, 
uv F. c. sKt.ora, 



Vhoto hy M. E. F. Enin!, Enf/, 
A FINE TUSKER. 


A t once the mightiest and most majestic of all terrestrial 
mammals, the elephant appeals to the imagination more 
forcibly than any other living animal, not only on 
account of its great, sagacity and the strangeness and singularity 
of its outward appearance, but also because it is such an obvious 
link between the world of to-day and the dim and distant jast 
of Pleiocene and Pliocene times. 

There are two existing species of elejdiant, the African 
[ind the Asiatic, the latter, from the structure of its molar 
teeth and the shape of its skull, appearing to be very nearly 
related to the -Mammoth, which lived uj)on the eartli in 
comparatively recent times— geologically speaking — and was 
undoubtedly contemporary with man in Europe during the 
Stone Age. 

There are very considerable differences both in the external 
appearance and also in the habits of the two existing forms 
of elejihant. In the African species the forehead is more 
convex and the eye relatively larger than in its Asiatic cousin; 
and whilst the ears of the latter are only of moderate size, 
those of the former are so large that they at once arrest the 
attention, and are one of that animars most remarkable external 
characteri.stics. lloth sexes of the African species, with few 
exceptions, carry well-develoi)ed tusks, but in the Asiatic form 
the tusks of the females are so small as scarcely to jirotrude 
beyond the jaws. In Asia, too, tuskless bull elejihants are 
common, whilst males of the African species without tusks 


The male Tn-iiaii cioi.hant law mnaiicr OTC cxtremely rare. Tlic latter Hjjecies lias but three nails on 

tiibkH than tlw .Afiican Hiiccii-H. .i a • j.* ^ \ i. r r ap • 

the hind foot, the Asiatic elephant four. In the African 

species the middle of the back is hollowed, the shoulder being the highest point, whilst 

in the Asiatic elejhant the back is arched, and the top of the shoulder lower than the highest 
part of the back. The extremity of the proboscis is also different in the two species, the 

African ele])hant being furnished with two nearly equal-sized jirolongations, the one on the 

front, the other on the hinder margin, with which small objects can be grasped as with 
the finger and thumb of the human hand, whilst in the Asiatic species the finger-like 
process on the upfier margin of the end of the trunk is considerably longer than that on 
the under-side. In external appearance the skin of the African elephant is darker in colour 
and rougher in texture than that of the Asiatic form. The molar teeth of the former animal 


are, too, of much coarser construction, with fewer and larger plates and thicker enamel 
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A YOU SO INDIAN ELKPHANT. 

ThlB animal lias Ijeen trained tu “ ealute " by raialnB itR tniuk and foot. It hw lost the end of ite tail. 
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than ill the latter, which would naturally lead one to suppose that the African elephant is 
accustomed to eat coarser, harder food than the Asiatic species. This supposition is Ixirne out 
by fact ; for whilst the Asiatic ele])hant feeds mainly ujion grass, the leaves and fruit of the 
wild jdantain, and the young shoots of the bamlK)o, together with the leaves, t>vigs, and bark 
of certain trees, the African species never eats grass, and, although very fond of certain kinds 
of soft and succulent food, such as wild fruits and the inner bark of certain trees, is constantly 
engaged in chewing up the roots and branches of trees as thick as a man’s wrist for the sake 
of the sai» and bark, the woody portions l)eing rejected after having been reduced to pulp. The 
Asiatic elejihant appears to lie far less tolerant of exposure to tlie heat of the sun than the 
African ; and whilst the latter may often be found standing at rest or sleeiiing throughout 
the hottest hours of the day in long gi-ass or scrubby bush of a height not sufficient to 
afford any jirotection from the sun to the whole of the uj)per portion of the head and body, 
the former, when in a wild state, is said to always seek the shade of the densest forests it can 
find during hot weather. 

The Asiatic elephant often lies down when resting and sleeping. This is in marked 
contrast to the African sj)ecie.s, which, if it ever d(jes lie down at all, excojit to roll in mud or 
rub itself against an ant-heap, can only do so very rarely, since in all my experience, though I 
have seen some thousands of African elephants standing sleejang during the heat of the day, 
I have never yet seen one of these animals lying down, nor found the impress in the ground 
W'here one liad lieen so lying. 

When excited and charging, both s])ecies of elephant raise their heads and cock their ears, 
which in the African animal stand out at such a time like two sails, and, being each upwards of 
3 A feet in breadth, cover, together with the animal’s head, an expanse of fully 10 feet. The 
Asiatic elei»hant is said to remain mute whilst charging, and to hold its trunk tightly curled 
up between its tusks. ’I'he African elejihant, on the other hand, usually accompanies a charge 
with a constant succession of short, sharp trumpeting screams. Sometimes, though rarely, 
however, animals of this species remain mute w’hilst charging, but t-Jit^y never, I believe, coil 
their trunks up imder their throats. ()ft<*n an African elepliant will swing round for a charge 
with a loud scream and trunk held high in the air; but in my experience, wdien settling 
down to a chase, it drops its trunk and holds it jK)inting straight down in front of its chest. 

In tlie southern portions of the 
African Continent the average standing 
height at the shoulder of full-grown bull 
elephants ranges from 10 feet to 10 feet 
6 inches, though individuals have doubtless 
been met with in tho.se district. s which 
have much exceeded these dimensions. In 
North Central Africa the average standing 
height appears to be some inches higher, 
approaching 11 feet, and in those di.stricts 
it is quite ])ossible that individuals exist 
which exceed 12 feet in height. African 
cow elephants stand from 8 feet to 8 feet 
6 inches at the shoulder. The Asiatic 
sfiecies is considerably smaller than the 
African, the average height of full-grown 
males not exceeding 9 feet, though certain 
individuals now and then attain to a much 
greater size, as is indicated by the fact 
that there is a mounted skeleton of an 
Indian elephant in the Museum at Cal- 
-cutta which stands 11 feet 3 inches at the 
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TUK CHIEF OF CHIENGMAPS CAIIKIAOE. 
This victoria was drawu by a young Indian olepliant. 
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TIum piiofcdgraph wjim taken at I^kon, in Umwr Siam. Notice the lai^ teak log in the foreground. 


slioiildor. In the size of its tusks the African elephant far surjiasses the Asiatic species. In 
India a pair of tusks measuring 5 feet in length and weighing 70 lbs. the jmir would, I think, 
be considered large, though an elephant was killed by Sir Victor Brooke in the Craro Hills with 
a single tusk measuring 8 feet in length, 17 inches in circumference, and weighing 90 lbs., 
and a few tusks even exceeding these dimensions have been recorded. In Southern Africa 
the tusks of full-grown bull elejdianls usually weigh from 80 to 120 lbs. the pair, and 
measure about 6 feet in length, witli a circumfercn(;e of from 16 to 18 inches; but these 
weights and measurements have ofttni been much exceeded, and in my own experience I have 
known of two pairs of elephants’ tusks having been obtained south of the Zambesi, each of 
which weighed slightly over t300 lbs., each tusk measuring upwards of 9 feet in length, whilst 
a single tusk brought from the neighhourluxid of Lake Ngami in 1873 weighed 174 lbs. 
The average weight of cow-elephant tusks in Southern Africa is from 20 to 30 lbs. the pair, 
but I have seen the tusk of a cow elephant killed in Matabililand which weighed 39 lbs. 
and measured over 6 feet in length, whilst its fellow almost equalled it in size and weight. 
In North Central Africa, according to Sir Samuel Baker, the tusks of full-grown elephants 
average about 140 lbs. the piir, and tu'^ks weighing ujiwards of 100 lbs. each are not at all 
uncommon, whilst many of a much greater size have been obtained. 

Until quite recently a tusk in the possession of Sir E. G. Loder, which weighs 184 lbs. 
and measures 9 feet 5 inches in length, with a circumference of 22J inches, was supposed 
to be the largest in existence; but in 1899 two tusks were obtained near Kilimanjaro, in 
East Central Africa, both of which much exceed this weight. These enormous tusks were at 
first stated to be a j>air taken from a single elephant ; but though nearly equal in weight 
they are said to be differently sha})ed, and as their history is not yet fully known it is 
possible, though not probable, that they originally belonged to two different elephants. The 
larger of these two tusks has recently been purchased for the collection of the British 
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iluseuin (Natural History), where it may now be seen. It weighs 228 lbs., measures 10 feet 
2J inehes on the outside curve, and 24 J in girth at the thickest part. The tu>k.s of cow 
elephants are also con^idcrably larger and heavier on the average in East Central and North 
Central Africa tlian in tlie southern jiortions of the continent. 

At the present time the Asiatic elephant is found in a \vild state in most of the forests 
covered tracts of India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma, Siam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and Borneo ; 
whilst the African species, although it has been hunted out of large tracts of country in South 
and South-western Africa, stilt inhabits the greater part of the continent south of the Saliara, 
and in many districts of Central Africa ajijjears to be extraordinarily abundant. In the Cape 
Colony two herds still exist under the jirotection of the Government. 

As rniglit be expected from the greater length of its legs, and consequent longer stride, 
the African elephant is admitted by those who have had experience of both species to be a 
more active animal than its Asiatic cousin. Speaking of the walking and running jiowers of 
the Indian elcq>hant, that great authority Mr. Sanderson says that “tbe only j)ace of the 
elephant is the walk, capable of lieing increased to a fast shuffle of about fifteen miles an hour 
for very short distances. It can neither trot, canter, nor gallop. It does not move with the 
legs on the same side, but nearly so. A very good runner might keep out of an elephant’s 
way on a smooth piece of turf, but on the ground in which they are generally met with any 
attempt to escape by fliglit, unless suiqdernented by concealment, would be unavailing.” This 
description exactly coincides with my own experience of the African elephant, excejit that 1 
think that animals of the latter species, especially cows and young bulls, are capable of getting 
up a pace of at least twenty miles an hour, and keeping it up for from 100 to 200 yards, 
when charging. 
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In disposition both African and Asiatic elephants are as a rule timid animals, and, excepting 
in the case of males of the latter species when suffering from sexual excitement, are always 
inclined to shun danger. I have never heard of male elephants of the African species 
becoming savage and aggressive at any season of the year; indeed, old bulls always appeared to 
me to be less inclined to charge than cows or young bulls. The eyesight of the elephant— of 
the African species at least — is bad, and his hearing not particularly acute ; but his olfactory 
nerves are probably more highly develojied than in any other animal, and, aided by this 

exquisite sense of smell, he will avoid a human being if possible. But if elephants are 
attacked and w'ounded, they become savage and dangerous animals; and the charge of an 
African elephant, coming on with the great ears outspread, to the accompaniment of a quick 
succession of short, sharp trum})eting screams, besides being very sudden and rapid, is very 
disconcerting to the nerves of a man unaccustomed to such experiences. I remember the case 
of a young Englishman who was killed in Matabililand many years ago by the first elephant 
he had ever seen. This animal — an old bull — had retired, after having l)een wounded, into a 
small but dense patch of thorn-bush, info which its pursuer thought it unadvisable to follow 
on horseback. He therefore left his horse, and advanced on foot towards the cluster of trees 
amongst which the elejjhant was concealed. The latter, having either seen or smelt the 

approaching enemy, at once charged out, screaming loudly ; and the young hunter, instead of 
standing his ground and firing at the advancing monster, lost his presence of mind, and, turning, 
ran for his horse; but before he reached it he was overtaken and killed. It seemed to the 

friend who found his body (he was close at hand shooting another ele])hant at the time, and 

pieced the story together from the tracks of man, horse, and elephant) that the victim had first 
been struck in the back of the head by one of his pursuer’s tusks — at any rate his skull had 
been smashed to jueces and emptied of its bmins. Then the elephant had rushed upon him 
where he fell, and, after first having driven a tusk right through his chest and deep into the 
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ground, had stamped him into a bloody pulp with his huge feet. A waggon was brought 
the same night, and the mangled body carried to the hunter’s camp on the banks of the 
Samokwebani, where it was buried. 

The strength of the elepluint is proverbial; and in India and Burma, where this animal 
has for ages past been trained in the service of man, this power is habitually made use of 
in moving and stacking large baulks of timber, or in dragging heavy guns through muddy 
ground or up steep ascents. In Africa the traveller is often astonished at the size of trees 
which have been uprooted and overturned by elephants. These trees, however, have no tap- 
root, and have not therefore a very firm hold in the ground, especially during the rainy 
season, when the ground is soft. At this time of year large trees are butted down by 
elephants, which j)ush against their stems with the thick part of their trunks, and get them 
on the swing, until the roots become loosened and the trees are at last overturned. Small 
trees of 2 or 3 inches in diameter, as well as branches, they break off with their trunks. In 
1878 a tuskless bull elephant — I met the s^ime animal again in 1885, and he is the only 
African bull elephant without tusks I have ever seen — killed a native hunter in Alashonaland. 
This man, a big i)owerful Zulu and a great friend of my own, was torn into three pieces. 
I imagine that, after having caught him, the elephant held the unfortunate man down with 
his foot or knee, and then, twisting his trunk round his body, tore him asunder — surely a 
terrible exhibition of strength. 

The elephant is a very slow-growing and long-lived animal, not arriving at maturity until 
upwards of thirty years of age; and since cases are on record of elephants having lived for 
upwards of 130 years in captivity in India, it is probable that in a wild state these animals, 
both in Asia and Africa, often attain to an age of 150 years. The female elephant produces, 
as a rule, but one calf at birth, the period of gestation lasting from eighteen to nearly 
twenty-two months. The mamime of the cow elephant are placed between the fore legs, and 
the new-born calf sucks with its mouth, holding its trunk turned back over its head. I have 
seen elephant calves so engaged. 

Although there is no reason to doubt that the African elephant is as intelligent as the 
Asiatic species, its domestication has never been attempted by the Negro or Bantu races of 
Africa. It is believed, however, that the 
African elephant was in ancient times 
domesticated by the (.’arthaginians, and used 
by them in their wars with the Romans. 

The opinion, too, is generally held that the 
elephants with which Hannibal crossed the 
Alps were of the African sfiecies, as well as 
those w’hich, after the conquest of Carthage, 
were used in the Roman amphitheatres and 
military pageants. On the other hand, it is 
well to remember that the late Mr. W. Cotton 
Oswell, who had had great experience both 
with African and Asiatic ele)»hants, wrote as 
follows on this subject: “I believe some 
people suppose the Carthaginians tamed and 
used the African elephant ; they could hardly 
have had mahouts Indian fashion, for there is 
no marked depression in the nape of the neck 
for a seat, and the hemming of the ears when 
erected would have half smothered them. My 
knowledge does not allow me to raise any 
irgument on this point ; but might not the 
»me market have been open to the dwellers 
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at Carthage as was afterwards 
to Mithridates, who, I suppose, 
drew his supply from India ? 

I know in the representations 
of elephants on the medals 
of Faustina and of Septimus 
Severus the ears are African, 
though the bodies and heads 
are Indian ; but these were 
struck nearly 400 years after 
Cartliaginian times, when the 
whole known world had been 
ransacked by the Romans for 
beasts for their public shows ; 
and I still think it possible 
that the Carthaginians — ^the 
great traders and colonisers 
of old— may have obtained 
elephants through some of 
their colonies from India.” 

An interesting example 
of the intelligence of these 
animals can be seen any 
day at the London Zoological 
(hardens. A large African ele- 
j)hant restores to his would-be 
entertainers all the biscuits, 
whole or broken, which strike 
the bars and fall alike out 
of his reach and theirs in 
the sj)ace between the barrier 
and his cage. He points his 
trunk at the biscuits, and 
blows them hard along the floor to the feet of the jjersons who have thrown them. He clearly knows 
what he is doing, because, if the biscuits do not travel far enough, he gives them a harder blow. 

TAPIRS AND HYllAX. 

BY W. r. rYCKAKT, A.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Tapirs are odd-looking creatures, and, strange as it may seem, are nevertheless related 
on the one hand to the rhinoceroses, and on the other to the horses. They are furthermore 
extremely interesting animals, because they have undergone less modification of form than any 
other members of the group to which they belong. This we know because fossil tapirs, 
belonging to a very remote period of the world’s history, are practically indistinguishable from 
those now living. 

The general form of the body may perhai)s be described as pig-like; the head, too, 
suggests that animal. But the pig’s snout is here produced into a short proboscis, or trunk. 
The feet are quite unlike those of the pig, and resemble those of the rhinoceros. The fore 
feet have each four and the hind feet three toes ; these are all encased in large horse-like 

hoofs. The tail is reduced to a mere stump. r • v 

Tapirs are shy and inoffensive animals, living in the seclusion of dense forests in the 
neighbourhood of water, in which element they are quite at home; indeed, it is said that 
they will frequently dive and walk along the bed of the river. They are also fond o 
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wallowing in mud, partly, it 
is believed, that they may 
encase themselves with it as a 
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protection against the annoy- 
ance of flies. They feed on 
shoots of trees, bushes, leaves, 
and fallen fruits, foraging 
during the evening, and 
possibly far into the night. 

Tapirs are hunted by the 
natives for the sake of their 
thick hides, which are cut into 
thongs for reins and bridles. 
The flesh also is esteemed 
by some. There are three 
methods of capture. In South 
America the lasso is used 
w’ith occasional success. But 
when not foiled by under- 


Tlic largest of all the Uiitirs. U easily ilistinfruished frmii the Aniericsui tapirs by the i^atch of grOWtll, the llUUter oftetl loses 
white on the luidtlle of it« InmIv. , • • « i r i 

his victim by reason of the 

violence and force of its rush, which snaps the thong. The Gauchos intercept it with dogs on 
its way to the water, when it will fight furiously, and many dogs may be killed before its 
dispatch is accomplished. Others imitate it.s peculiar, shrill call, and shoot it on its approach 
in answer thereto. Captives are easily tamed, and may be seen walking about the streets in 
many South American towns. They wander into the forest by day, returning in the evening 
to be fed, and are said to disjilay great aflfection. On account of their great strength, it has 
been suggested that such captives should be used as beasts of burden. 


Except the Malayan Tapir, which is black and white, tapirs are black or dark brown in 
colour, and but scantily clothed with hair; but the young, it is interesting to note, are 
spotted and striped with white or fawn-colour on a dark ground, a coloration i-ecalling that of 
the wild jiig. 


There are five different species of tapir. Their geographical distribution is remarkable, 
four sjjecies being South American, and one belonging to the Malayan region. But far back in 
the world’s history, as w’e know* from fossils, tapirs roamed over the warm and temj)erate regions 
of Europe, and their remains have been found in China and the United States. Thus the 


intervening gaps existing to-day have been made by the extinction of these intermediate species. 

By nature the tapir apjiears to be a harmless and inoffensive animal, flying even before the 
smallest dog. Occasionally, however, it disjilays great courage and ferocity, and this appears to 
be especially the case with females dejjrived of their young. At such times they will charge 
with great spirit, and knock down, trample on, and bite their victim after the fashion of 
wild swine. 


Man alone excepted, the most deadly foe of the American Tapir is the jaguar, as is the 
tiger of the Malay species. The Arnencan tapir often gets rid of the jaguar by rushing at full 
sijeed into the dense jungle, thus sweeping its assailant from its bac-k, the jaguar’s claws 
finding but an insecure hold on its victim’s thick hide. Ta])irs are often found bearing scars 
all over the back, witnessing the terrible nature of the w'ounds received at such times. 

That the tapir is a comparatively unknown animal is partly accounted for by the fact that 
it is but little sought after by the big-game hunter — who finds more excitement in pursuit 
of its larger relative the rhinoceros— -and partly, perhaps, owing to its inhabiting regions 
comparatively little visited by Europeans. Nevertheless, the tapir is an animal of quite jieculiar 
interest, having undergone but little change during long ages, whilst its ally the horse has 
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effected in the same time a complete transformation, not only in its general shape, but more 
especially in its teeth and feet. The gradual steps by which this transformation has been 
brought about we can trace through certain fossil forms, of which we can say little here. 

Amongst these fossils occur remains of an animal bearing a very strong resemblance to 
the living tapir, but which, strangely enough, is not really so closely related thereto as to the 
horses. It does not, however, stand in the direct line of descent of these latter, but must be 
regardexi as representing a collateral branch thereof. The occurrence of this distinct tapir-like 
animal is of great scientific interest. 

The short, stout legs and spreading toes of the living tapirs, rhinoceroses, and ancestral 
horse are admirably adapted for plodding deliberately over soft and yielding ground, such as 
is afforded by reed-beds and banks of rivers, or the shady depths of forests. Speed in such 
surroundings is not necessary, food in plenty being always at hand, and escape from enemies 
being sought by concealment in thick herbage rather than flight. With a migration to drier 
and higher jfiains, the spreading foot has undergone a change. Tlie short legs and numerous 
toes have given place to long ones, and of the several toes growth has taken place in one 
only — the third; whilst the others have slowly dwindled, till eventually only traces of the 
second and fourth remain, as in the modern horse. Thus has a firmer support over hard, 
unyielding ground been brought about, and great speed gained. Tlie animals with this type 
of foot (in which the third is the largest toe) are known as the Odd-toed Hoofed Animals. The 
l)igs, sheep, deer, and oxen 
have gained an equally 
efficient foot, yet retaining 
four toes. Of these, the third 
and fourth are equal in size, 
and serve as a support to the 
body, whilst the second and 
fifth have now become func- 
tionless, and do not reach the 
ground. This type of foot 
characterises that, group of 
the hoofed animals known as 
the Even-toed. 



The Hyrax, 

This is one of the most 
remarkable of living mam- 
mals, and one of the greate.st 
puzzles to zoologists, having no 
near living relatives. Though 
bearing some resemblance to 
an earless rabbit, it really 
belongs to the hoofed 
animals, and amongst them 
comes perhaps somewhat 
nearer the rhinoceros than 
to any other animal. It is 
the Coney of the Bible. It 
inhabits the rocky districts 
of Syria and parts of Africa. 
It is a vegetable-feeder, and 
very wary. About a dozen 
species are known. 
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COMMON AMERICAN TAPIR. 

This tiiiiir iiihabita tropical Aruerico. It ia a nocturnal animal, frequenting the depths 
of eluuly foreete in the neighbourh<iod of water, to which It frequently reeorU for the puiiKwe of 
hatbing, or as a refuge from puwuit. 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


BY F. C. 8KLOUS. 

Of the five existing species of Rhino- 
ceros, three are found in Asia, wliilst two 
are inhabitants of Africa. 

Of the three Asiatic species, two, the 
Indian and the Javan, are one-horned, and 
have a single pair of broad incisor teeth in 
the u]»per jaw, and a pair of shari)-edged and 
pointed tusks in the lower, the nasal bones 
being long and narrow, and terminating in 
a point. In both these species the skin is 
hairless (except for tufts or fringes at the 
extremity of the tail and on the edges of 
the ears), and is arranged in shield-like 
folds over the body. The arrangement of 
these folds, however, differs somewhat in 
the two species, and the large round 
tubercles with which the skin of the great 
Indian rhinoceros is profusely studded are 
wanting in the Javan siiecies. 

The Indian Rhinoceros inhabits the 
Terai at the foot of the Himalaya from 
Bhutan to Nepal, and is said to be very 
abundant in Assam and the Bhutan Dooars. 
It frequents swampy ground, and lives amongst jungles and dense growths of reeds and grass, 
which attain a height sometimes of 20 feet, and cover vast areas of ground in the valley of 
the Brahmajmtm and other rivers. 

Owing to the nature of the country in which it lives, the Indian rhinoceros cannot often 
be hunted with much prosjiect of success, excejit with the aid of elephants, which sagacious 
animals are not only employed to carry the liuriters, but are also used to beat the great grass 
jungles in which the rhinoceroses lie hidden, and drive them towards the guns. 

Des])ite it.s great size and strength, the Indian rhinoceros seems to be regarded as, in 
general, a timid and inoffensive animal, and even when wounded it seldom charges home. 
Elephants, however, appear to be as a rule nervous when in the near proximity of rhinoceroses, 
perhaps objecting to the smell of tho.se animals. When the Indian rliinoceros does make good 
its charge against either man or elephant, it cuts and rips its enemy with its teeth, and 
makes little use of its horn as an offensive weaix)n. 

The Indian rhinoceros is said to live princijially, if not entirely, on grass and reeds. As 
a rule it is a solitary animal, but sometimes several are found living in a comimratively small 
extent of gras.s-covered plain. 

Large males of this species will stand from 5 feet 9 inches to 6 feet at the shoulder, and 
they are enormously bulky. Both sexes carry well-developed horns, which, however, do not 
usually attain a length of upwards of 12 inches. There is a specimen in the British Museum 
measuring 19 inches, and it is believed that in very exceptional instances a length of 2 feet 
has been attained. 

The Javan Rhinoceros, though it has been called the Lesser Indian Rhinoceros, is said 
by a late authority — Mr. C. E. M. Russell — ^to stand about the same height at the shoulder as 
the Indian species. It is found in the Sunderbunds of Eastern Bengal, and has been met with 
in the Sikhim Terai and in Assam, ranging eastwards through Burma and the Malay Peninsula 
to Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 
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But little appears to be known of the habits of this species of rhinoceros. Although it is 
found in the swampy grass-covered plains of the Sunderbunds, its more usual habitat seems 
to be hilly forest-<*overed country, and both in Burma and Java it ascends to a height of 
several thous^ind feet above sea-level. It feeds princij)ally upon leaves and the young shoots 
of trees and bushes. In disposition it is timid and inoffensive. Only the male carries a horn, 
which, being very short, is a very poor troj»hy for a sjwrtsmaii. 

The third Asiatic sj^ecies of rhinoceros, known as the Sumatran, is the smallest of all 
living rhinoc'eroses. This sj)ecies carries two horns, and its skin, which is very rough, is usually 
thinly covered with hair of a dark brown colour and of considerable length. The folds in the 
skin of the Sumatran rhinoceros are not nearly so well develojied as in its single-horned 
relatives, and the one behind the shoulders is alone continued over the back. Although 
furnished with tusks in the lower jaw, the small jmir of incisor teeth, which in the other 
two Asiatic rhinoceroses are always present in front of these tusks, are wanting in the 
Sumatran species. 

Tlie Sumatran rhinoceros is rare in Assam, but is found in Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula, as well as in Siam, Sumatra, and Borneo. The two horns of this species are i»laced 

at some distance apart. Although 
they are as a rule very short, the 
front horn occasionally grows to a 
considerable length, sweeping back- 
wards in a graceful curve. 

In height adult males of the 
Sumatran species stand on the average 
from 4 feet to 4i feet at the shoulder, 
and females sometimes not more than 
3 feet 8 inches. 

Like the Javan rhinoceros, the 
Sumatran species is by preference 
an inhabitant of hilly, forest-covered 
country, and browses on the leaves 
and shoots of trees and bushes. It 
is a timid and inoffensive animal, 
soon becoming tame in captivity. Its 
flesh is said to be much ai)j)reciated 
by the Dyaks of Borneo; and as its 
horns are of value for export to China, where they are used for medicinal purposes, it has 
of late years very much decreased in numbers in the province of Sarawak, but is more 
plentiful in Central and North Borneo. Living as it does in dense jungle, it is an animal 
which is seldom seen by Kuropean sportsmen, and its habits in a wild stjite have never been 
yet very closely studied. 

Turning to the two species of rhinoceros which inhabit the continent of Africa, both are 
double-homed, and neither furnished with incisor teeth, the nasal bones being thick, roundc^d, 
and truncated in front. Both, too, are smooth-skinned and entirely hairless, excej»t on the edge 
of the ears and extremity of the tail, which are fringed or tufted. 

Of the two African species, the White or Square-mouthed Khinoceros is the larger and 
the rarer. Lntil quite recently the range of this huge ungainly-looking animal, the biggest 
o all terrestrial mammals after the elejihant, was supposed to be entirely confined to the 
southern portions of the African Continent ; for although from time to time horns had found 
their way to Zanzibar which seemed referable to the square-mouthed rhinoceros, the fact of 
the exigence of the white rhinoceros in any jmrt of Africa north of the Zambesi remained 
in douM until a female was shot in the year 1900, in the neighbourhood of I^do, on the 
Upper Nile, by Captain A. St. H. Gibbons, who brought its skin, skull, and horns to Enorland. 
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BLACK AFRICAN RHINOCEROSES. 

A 8i)leudi(] 8tiai»hot of two black African i-hinoceroMeM token on tlie open velilt. Tliey were afterwarib ahot by the iiurty. 

The fact, however, that the white rhinoceros has never been encountered by any other traveller 
in Central Africa seems to sliow that the animal is either very rare in tWe districts, or that 
it has an exceedingly limited range. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the square-mouthed or white rhinoceros 
was found in large numbers over the whole of South Africa from the Orange River to the 
Zambesi, except in the waterless portions of the Kalahari D'»sert, or those parts of the country, 
which are c*overed with rugged stony hills or dense jungle. 

Speaking of his journey in 1837 through the western part of what is now the Transvaal 
Colony, Captain (aft-erwards Sir) Cornwallis Harris wrote : “ On our way from the waggons to a hill 
not half a mile distant, we counted no less than twenty-two of the white species of rhinoceros, 
and were compelled in self-defence to slaughter four. On one occasion I was besieged in a bush 
by three at once, and had no little difficulty in beating off the assailants.” Even so lately as 
thirty years ago the white rhinoceros was still to be met with in fair numbers in Ovampoland and 
other districts of Western South Africa, whilst 

it was quite plentiful in all the uninhabited ’ - 

parts of Easteni South Africa from Zululand - ^ 

to the Zambesi. In 1872 and 1873, whilst 
elephant-hunting in the uninhabited parts of ^ 

Matabililand, I encountered white rhinoceroses ^ ^ 

almost daily, and often saw several in one 

day. At the present time, however, unless it ^ 

should prove to be numerous in some as yet 
unexplored districts of North Central Africa, 
this strange and interesting animal must be 
counted one of the rarest of existing mammals, 
and in Southern Africa I fear it must soon 
become extinct. A few still exist amongst 
the wild loquat groves of Northern Mashona- 
land, and there are also a few surviving in 
Zululand; but I fear that even with the 
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ONE OF THE. SAME RHINOCEROSES DEAD. 

TbU picture givec some idea of the size of the oommouest surviyingspeoles. 
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most rigid protection they are too 
few in number to restock the country. 
They have a better chance, I think, 
of increasing in numbers in Zululand 
than in ISIashonaland, in which latter 
country it is at present imi)ossible 
to afford them any protection either 
from natives or Europeans. 

A full-grown bull white rhinoceros 
stands from 6 feet 6 inches to 0 feet 
9 inches at the shoulder, and is very 
massively built, with short, stout legs. 
The head is very much elongated, 
and the mouth square, like that of 
an ox. When white rhinoceroses 
were still plentiful, very considerable 
differences were observable in the 
length and shape of their horns. The 
anterior horns of full-grown bulls might measure from 18 inches to 40 inches in length; those of 
cows from 24 inches to 60 inches. The longest horn known — that of a cow — which was brought 
from South Africa by the well-known hunter the late Roualeyn Gordon Gumming, measures 
62 ^ inches over the curve. As a rule, the front horn of the white rhinoceros curved slightly 
backwards, but was often straight or bent slightly forwards, and sometimes curved strongly 
backwards. The posterior horn varied from a few inches to 2 feet in length. 

The white rhinoceros lived in families, usually a bull, cow, and calf being found together ; 
but there might be two or even three calves of different ages, and of which the youngest 
alone would be suckling, living with the father and mother. In the early South African spring 
(September and October), when the young green herbage was just sprouting after the first rains, 
two or three families of white rhinoceroses might be seen feeding in close proximity, presenting 
the appearance of a herd ; but I fancy the several families of these animals had only been 
brought together for the sake of the young green grass. In Southern Africa the white 
rhinoceros lived entirely on grass, and I have never seen any evidence of their having eaten 
anything else. When either walking, trotting, or galloping, the white rhinoceros always 
carried its nose close to the ground. A calf always preceded its mother, and she appeared to 
guide it by holding the point of her horn on the little creature’s rump; and in all clianges of 
pace, no matter how sudden, this position was always maintained. Tlie white rhinoceros was 
easily killed by a shot through the heart or through both lungs, but would travel very long 
distances, and probably, as a rule, ultimately recover from wounds in other parts of the body. 
They could travel at a great rate and for a considerable distance with a broken fore leg or 
shoulder, but if a hind leg were broken they were rendered almost immediately helpless. In 
disposition they were sluggish and inoffensive animals, lying asleep in the shade of trees or 
bushes during the heat of the day, and coming to the water to drink at night or often before 
sundown in parts of the country where they had not been much molested. When disturbed, 
white rhinoceroses would go off at a swift trot, but if chased on horseback would break into a 
gallop, which they were capable of maintaining for a considerable distance, and at a wonderful 
pace for so large and heavy an animal. The meat of the white rhinoceros was most excellent, the 
part in greatest &vour amongst hunters being the hump on the back of the neck in front of 
the shoulder, which was cut off whole and roasted in the skin in a hole dug in the ground. 

The colour of the so-called white rhinoceros is dark grey. The second 8j‘)ecie8 of African 
rhinoceros, which is also dark grey in colour, is known as the Black or Prehensile-lipped 
Rhinoosros. 

Less than a hundred years ago the range of this &st-disappearing species extended from 
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All tbe Asiatic species of rliiDoceros are fond of batliixig and wallowing in mud. 
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the north-western districts of the Cape Colony to Abyssinia, and at that time it must have 
been plentiful over almost the whole of the intervening country. It never seems to have 
penetrated into the equatorial forest regions of West Central Africa, where the climate is 
probably too damp to suit its requirements; for both species of African rhinoceros appear to 
like a dry climate, and not to object to very arid surroundings. At the same time they never 
wander many miles from a river or pool, and drink regularly every night, and in hot weather 
probably very often a second time in the early morning. 

In Southern Africa the black rhinoceros appears to attain to a larger size than in the 
countries farther north. To the south of the Zambesi large bulls of this species will stand 
6 feet 8 inches at the shoulder; whilst the height of an adult bull, as taken by Mr. F. 
Jackson at Naivasha, in East Africa, was 5 feet 5 inches ; and Mr. A. H. Neumann gives the 
standing height of another adult bull shot by himself still ferther north, near Lake Kudolph, 
as only 4 feet 9 inches. 

It is now gener- 
ally recognised that 

there is but one species . 

of prehensile-lipped 
rhinoceros in Africa, 
though the horns, and 
especially the hinder 
one, differ in length 
and shape to such an 
extent that it was long 
thought that there 
were at least two 
distinct species, those 
with both horns of 
equal or nearly equal 
length having been 
distinguished from the 
more common form, 
with a comparatively 
short second horn, as 
the Keitloa, this 
being the name in 
the Sechuana dialect 

for a prehensile-lipped xr u 

rhinoceros with horns of equal length. Speaking on this subject, Mr. A. H. Neumann, who 
has had great experience with the black rhinoceros in East Africa, writes: “Length of horn 
is a purely fortuitous individual trait ; and tlie extremely long horns (mostly of females) which 
have occasionally been obtained from traders on the east coast, and brought home, are mwely 
exceptionally fine specimens, selected from among large numbers brought to the cowt (the bulk 
of which, I am told, go to China to be ground up into medicine), and do not belong to any 
distinct species, nor come from any particular region. In proof of this contention I may 
mention that I have a 40-inch horn, the owner of which I myself shot at the northern base 
of the Jambeni Range (near Kenia), in a neighbourhood where I hunted a gr^t deal md saw 
great numbers of rhinos, and shot a good many. The vast majority have quite short horns- 
under a foot— and anything over 18 inches is uncommon, while a length of 30 inches or 
upwards is extremely mre.” The black rhinoceros, I believe, never ^ts grass, but browses on 
the young shoots of trees and bushes, which are often quite leafless and s^m e^^^ely 
dry. In this way it chews up and swallows great quantities of dry-looking twigs, much of 
which passes through its stomach undigested. 






Photo hy Ifonnan Ji. Smithy j 

BLACK AFRICAN BHINOCEBOS. 

This ]ihotogra))lt, taken by n sportoiiian in Africa, abows a charging rhinoceros just before it was shot. 
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There has been a gnod deal of 
controversy as to the character and 
disposition of the black rhinoceros, some 
hunters and travellers regarding it as 
most dangerous and aggressive, whilst 
others are inclined to take an almost 
opposite view. That some black 
rhinoceroses are certainly aggressive and 
therefore dangerous animals, the experi- 
ences of C. J. Anderson and W. Cotton 
Oswell in South Africa many years ago, 
and of many tmvellers and hunters in 
East Africa during the last few years, 
certainly prove beyond a doubt; and as 
one never knows that any jiarticular 
rhinoceros, when encountered, may not 
prove to be a vicious brute, a certain 
amount of caution should be employed 
in approaching one of these animals. 
In my own experience I always found 
that black rhinoceroses ran off at once 
on getting the wind of a human being ; 
whilst, on the other hand, if they only 
heard one approaching, they would come 
towards Ihe noise, and I have often 
known them to trot uj) to within 
twenty yards of where I was standing, 
snorting and puffing loudly; but as these animals always turned round and went off eventually 
without charging, I came to the conclusion that they were inquisitive and very short-sighted 
rather than vicious. When fired into, a black rhinoceros goes off at a gallop) — his usual pace, 
when alarmed, being a very fast trot— imffing and snorting loudly. He can gallop at a very 
great pace, considering his size and weight ; hut a South African shooting-|x)ny can easily come 
up with him, or get away from him if pursued. In death a black rhinoceros will often sink 
down on its knees, and remain in that jwsition, looking as if it were simply resting. When 
dying, it often gives vent to a pitiful squeal, the sound seeming very small and thin for .so large 
a beast. The meat of the black rhinoceros is not ill-flavoured, and, if fat, very {lalatable ; but 
as a rule these animals are very lean, and their flesh tough and coarse. The tongue, however, 
if well cooked, is always good; and the liver, if first roasted under the ashes, and then, after 
being lieaten up in a native wooden mortar, cooked with rice and fat, makes a dish which 
is good enough for a hungry man. 

During the making of the Uganda Railway the engineers came ujton something like a 
I»resei^e of this species of rhinoceros, especially in the thick and waterless thorn jungle near 
the coast. The rhinoceros was almost the only animal, except the lion, which was able to 
{jenetrate the bush. As many as five of these animals were seen in one day when the line 
was being made; they did no injury to the coolies, other than by frightening them, and 
appeared to be stupid and by no means vigilant animals, perhaps tecause no other creature 
attacked them. The lion never meddles with a grown-up rhinoceros, though it might and 
probably does kill a calf occasionally, when the latter is no larger than a full-grown pig. 
The horns of some of these East African black rhinoceroses were of unusual length and thinness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE HORSE TRIBE. 

ZEBRAS AND WILD ASSES. 

BV F. C. SELOUS. 


T he Zebbas have many points 
of animals they are princi]ia1ly 
asses and zebras carry short, 
erect manes, and in both the npper 
portion of the tail is free from long 
hair. In both groups there are 
naked callosities on the fore legs 
only, whilst the head is larger in 
proportion to the size of the animal, 
and the ears longer than in the horse. 
In Burchell’s and Grevy’s Zebras 
the hoof is intermediate between 
that of the horse and the ass ; for 
although narrower than the hoof of 
the horse, it is broader and more 
rounded than that of the ass. In 
the True Zebra, however, the hoof is 
thoroughly asinine in character, and 
the ears very long. 

The True .or Mountain Zebra 
appears never to have had a very 
extended range. It was once an 
inhabitant of all the mountainous 
regions of the Cape Colony as well 
as of the great Drakensberg Range, 
and fifty years ago was also found 
amongst the rugged hills of Great 
Namaqualand. The mountain-zebra 
is the smallest of the group, standing 
only from 12 to 12J hands at the 
shoulder. It is a most beautiful 
animal, the whole of the head, body, 
and limbs, with the exception of the 
under-parts and the insides of the 
thighs, being striped. The ground- 
colour of the body is white, the sfripes 


Zebras. 

in common with the asses, from which latter group 
distinguished by their beautifully striped skins. Both 
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MOUNTAIN-ZKBBA. 

The tme or mountain wbta in now becoming waroer thim formerly. At one time it 
waa to be seen in great nnmbera on the mountains of Cape Colony. 
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r.HEVYS ZEDHA. 


Tlii« siieciw of xebra comen from tho (billa countr}-, luid ImM narrower «4ii<l more immeruuM Btrij.e 
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being black and the muzzle 
bright brown. Both hind and 
fore legs are banded down to 
the hoofs. The stripes on the 
neck and body are narrower 
and more numerous than in 
Burchell’s zebra, and on the 
hindquarters the median 
stripe, which runs down the 
centre of the back from the 
mane to the tail, is connected 
with the uppermost of the 
oblique longitudinal stripes by 
a series of short horizontal 
bars. The ears in this species 
are much larger than in 
Burchell’s zebra. 

The true zebra seems 
never to have been an in- 
habitant of the plains, like 
all its congeners, but to have 
confined its range entirely to 
mountainous districts. Speaking on this point. Captain (afterwards Sir) Cornwallis Harris wrote 
upwards of sixty years ago: “This beautiful and wary animal never of its own tree will 
descends into the plain, as erroneously asserted by all naturalists, and it therefore never herds 
with either of its congeners, the quagga and Burchell’s zebra, whose habitat is equally limited to 
the open and level lowlands. Seeking the wildest and most sequestered 8|X)ts, the haughty troops 
are exceedingly difficult of approach, as well on account of their watchful habits and extreme 
agility and fleetness of foot, as from the abrupt and inaccessible nature of their highland abode.” 

An allied species, of which examples have been obtained by Mr. G. W. Penrice, occurs in 
Benguela, Portuguese West Africa. 

1 once saw the carcase of a zebra stallion which had been sent by rail to the Cape Town 
Museum by a farmer living in the neighbourhood of the village of Worcester. This animal 
had come down from the mountains, and joined a troop of donkeys running on the farm. Its 
intrusion was, however, resented by a male donkey, which fought w ith and over|X)wered it, and, 
having seized it with its teeth by the back of the neck, held it fast until it was secured by 
the farmer and his men. The captured animal, however, refused food, and soon died, when its 
carcase was sent to the Cafie Museum for preservation. 

Grevy’s Zebra is the largest and perhaps the handsomest of all the zebras. This fine 
animal is an inhabitant of Eastern Africa, its range extending from the central portion of 
Somaliland southwards to the Tana River. It ap{>ears to be plentiful in the country between 
Mount Kenia and Lake Rudolph, but has not, I believe, been met with to the west of that 
lake. Full-grown specimens of Grevy’s zebra will stand from 14^ to 15 hands at the shoulder, 
with a girth of body immediately behind the shoulders of nearly 5 feet. The arrangement of 
the stripes in this sjiecies diflers considerably both from that of the mountain-zebra of the Cape 
Colony and also from Burchell’s zebra. The body-stripes are very narrow, numerous, and deep 
black in colour, and are sejiarated by equally narrow white bands. The longitudinal stripes 
on the haunches are also shorter and finer than in any other species of zebra, and on the top of 
the quarters there is a white unstriped space on each side of the median line which runs down 
the centre of the back from the neck to the tail. The belly and insides of the thighs are 
white, and the legs banded right down to the hoofs as in the mountain-zebra, and the ears 
are as large as in that species. 




Photo hy Percy Aehemlen, 
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Grevy’s zebra is, as a rule, an inhabitant of open or thinly yrooded country, and it 
appears, to avoid anything in the nature of thick cover. In Central Somaliland Major Swayne 
met with it on low plateaux some 2,500 feet above sea-level, the sides of which fell in broken 
ravines to the river-valleys. This country is described as broken and hilly, and here Grevy’s 
zebras were met with in small droves of about half a dozen. In the country between Mount 
Kenia and Lake Budolph, Mr. A. H. Neumann frequently met with herds of Grevy’s and 
Burcheli’s zebras consorting together. The contrast between the tw’o species when thus seen 
side by side was very marked, the former animals looking like horses among a flock of ponies. 
Mr. Neumann never observed stallions of the two 8])ecies fighting together, but on the other 
hand he states that the stallions of the larger species fight viciously amongst themselves 
for ix)ssession of the mares. Grevy’s zebras seem never to collect in large herds, more than 
twenty, or at the outside thirty, being very seldom seen together. 

Although this s]^)ecies is an inhabitant of arid jilains and bare stony hills where the herbage 

is short, it requires 
to drink daily, and 
is never therefore 
found at any great 
distance from water. 

The cry of 
Grevy’s zebra is 
stated to be quite 
different from that 
of Burchell’s. Mr. 
Neumann describes 
it as a very hoarse 
kind of grunt, varied 
by something 
approaching to a 
whistle, the grunts 
being long drawn 
out, and divided by 
the shrill whistling 
sound, as if the latter 
were made by draw- 
ing in the breath 
which had been ex- 
j)elled during the 
sustained grunt. 

Like all other 

species of the genus to which they belong, Grevy’s zebras, especially the mares when in foal, 
become very fat at certain seasons of the year, and their flesh is much appreciated both by 
natives and lions, the latter preying on them and their smaller congeners, Burchell’s zebras, 
in preference to any other animal, now that the rinderi^est has almost exterminated the great 
herds of buffalo which once roamed in countless numbers all over East Central Africa. 

Burchell’s Zebra once inhabited the whole'’ of South-western, South-eastern, Central, and 
Eastern Africa from the Orange Kiver to Lake Rudolph ; and though it has long ceased to 
exist in the more southerly portions of its range, it is still the most numerous and the best 
known of all the species of zebm. 

The typical form of this species was first met with early last century by Dr. Burchell in 
Southern Bechuanaland. In this form the legs are white below the knees and hocks, and the 
body-stripes do not join the median stripe of the belly. In examples met with farther north 
the legs are striped down to the hoofs ai^ the body-stripes join the belly-stripe. Sputh of. 
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the Zambesi all forms of Burchell’s zebra seem to have faint markings, known as shadow- 
stripes, on the pale yellow ground-colour of the spaces between the broad black stripes. 
North of the Zambesi varieties are met with in which these shadow-stripes are wanting. As, 
however, the differences between all the various sub-species of Burchell’s zebra are superficial 
and not structural, and as, moreover, the habits of these animals seem to be the same in every 
part of their widely extended range, I shall hencefort^h speak of them as one species. 

Burcheirs zebra is without the small horizontal bars on the hindquarters, which in the 
mountain-zebra connect the dorsal stripe with the uppermost of the broad longitudinal bands 
running across the flanks. Its ears, too, are smaller than in the latter species, and its mane 
fuller. In size Burchell’s zebra is intermediate between the mountain-zebra and Grevy's 
zebra, standing from thirteen to thirteen and a half hands at the shoulder. 



Sp penniiaion Mi\ William (7r<m] ILiverpool, 

lUTUCIIKLI.V ZEHRA, CHAPMAN’S VARIETY. 

This zebra is one of several trained in Mr. Cross's wi?ll-kn«iwu estaldislniient at Liveri^Hd. Mr. Cross has lieen voiy succwMsful in breaking 
in zebras, and is freiiuently to be soon driving a iiair ai)out Liver)>iK>l. 


Where they have not been shot down, liurchell’s zebras often live in large herds of from 
fifty to over a hundred together. J have met with them almost at the level of the sea, as in 
the Pungwe district of South-east Africa, and all over the high plateaux of the interior up to 
a height of 5,000 feet above sea-level. They are jiartial to sparsely forested country intersected 
by open glades, but also frequent open jilains entirely devoid of trees or bush, having been 
once numerous on the open downs of the Western Transvaal and Orange River Colony, They 
never live in dense jungle, but I have met with them frequently amongst broken rugged hills. 
Burcheirs zebras are both fleet and enduring, but I have often galloped right amongst a herd 
of them when mounted on a fast horse, and in good ground. In broken, hilly, and stony 
ground, however, no horse can live with a BurchelFs zebra. The hoofs of this species seem 
made for running in rocky ground, being deeply hollowed and as hard as iron. 

I have always found the presence of Burchell’s zebras a sure indication that water was not 
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far distant, and it is my exj^rience 
that these animals require to drink 
daily, and never wander more than 
a few miles away from the pool or 
river they frequent. 

This species of zebra may often 
be seen in Southern Africa in 
company with other animals, such 
as buffaloes, blue wildebeests, elands, 
gemsbucks, roan and sassaby ante- 
lopes, and ostriches, and I have upon 
several occasions seen them come up 
to domestic cattle and horses. They 
are naturally not very wary, and in 
jiarts of the country where they 
have not been much molested are 
often very inquisitive, and will come 
trotting quite close up to a caravan, 
provided they do not get the scent 
of human beings. Foals of this 
species are easily caught, and become at once very tame and confiding ; nor do I believe that 
adult Burcheirs zebras are such vicious animals as is generally supposed, since I have seen 
several which were very quiet and well broken, w'hilst even the half-broken animals, which 
were at one time used on one of the coJich- lines in the Transvaal, did not apjiear very vicious. 

As with (jrevv’s zebra, the flesh of the s|)ecies under consideration is much ai>prociated 
both by natives and lions. I have often seen the fat on the quarters of the mares quite an 
inch tliick. It is of a dark yellow colour, and too rich to suit the stomach of a European. 
The meat is rather sweet in taste, but if fried with bacon not at all unpalatable. 

Professor Ewiirt has lately carried out a very 
interesting series of experiments on the hybrid- 
ising of zebras and horses. The results wore very 
stitisfactory. The zebra cross proved to be very 
hardy creatures, capable of wintering in the open 
on the hills of Scotland. The scientific data 
obtained were of singular value, as showing the 
effect of crossbreeding on subse(]uent generations 
of foals of the same mother. It has long been 
believed that the influence of the first sire was seen 
in foals of which other animals were subsecpiently 
the fathers. Thus, if a white mare threw a foal 
to a black stallion, it was considered that her 
subseejuent progeny would occasionally be black, 
and instances were freely (juoted to suiqxjrt this 
theory. The scientific name of “telegony” was 
given to this supposed influence of previous sires 
on future offspring. Professor Ewart’s experiinents, 
in which pony mares were first mated with a 
zebra and afterwards with horses, show that this 
theory of telegony is erroneous. The foals sired 
afterwards by ponies and horses showed no trace 
whatever of zebra stripes, but were normal pony 
foals, and not altered either in shape or disposition. 
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The Quauoa, which became 
extinct about thirty years ago, 
never had a very extended range, 
but in the early y)art of the 
last century it existed in great 
niiuiliers on all the upland plains 
of the Ca{)e Colony to tlie west 
of the Kei Kiver, and in the 
oy^en treeless country lying be- 
tween the Orange and Vaal 
Ilivers. North of the Vaal it 
a])y)ear8 to have been unknown. 

The quagga seems to have 
been nearly allied to liurcheirs 
zebra — especially to the most 
southerly form of that species— 
but \vas much darker in general 
colour, being of a dark rufous 
brown on the neck and upper- 
parts of the body, becoming 
lighter on the sides, and fading 
off to white beneaib and behind. Instead of being striped, too, over the whole body, it was 
only strongly banded on the head and neck, the dark brown stripes becoming fainter on the 
shoulders and dying away in spots and blotches. On the ol her hand, in size and build, in 
the aj)peanince of its mane, ears, and tail, and in general habits, it seems to have nearly 
resembled its handsomer relative. The barking neigh ‘‘ quu-lifi-ha, (juu-hri-hu ” seems, too, to 
have been the same in both species. The word “quagga” is pronounced in South Africa 
“([Ufi-hu,” and is of Hottentot origin, being an imitation of the animal’s neighing call. To-day 
Ihirchell’s zebras are invariably called Quu-hiis by both Boers and British colonists. 


rirnto bff J't iri/ AitJictuhii. 

ZnnilAS ON M'AnLE MOUNTAIN. 

Another South Africtin photogniph. Notice Cape Town in the far distance. 


Wild Assks. 
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giTA(J(5A. 

This is, wo Iiolievti, the only known )>liotngni]ih from life of this very 
are aninittl. Tiiore will proliably never he another, for the quajrgu is gouonilly 
supposed to be extinct. 


The true asses are without stripes 
on the head, neck, and body, with the 
exception of a dark streak down the 
back from the mane to the. tail, which 
is present in all members of the group, 
and in some cases a dark hand across 
the slioulders and irregular markings 
on the legs. 

In Africa the wild ass is only 
found in the desert regions of the 
Tiorth-easterii portion of that continent, 
lieing an inhabitant of Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, Gallaland, the Soudan, and 
t he arid districts bordering the Red 
Sea. The form of wild ass found in 
Somaliland differs in some respects from 
its near relative of the Nubian Desert, 
in that it is of a ymler colour, has the 
dorsal strii)e but faintly marked, and is 
without a cross stripe over the shoulders. 
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whilst on the other hand it has numerous markings both on the front and hind legs. Naturalists 
are, however, agreed tlmt^ although there may be certain small differences in the colour and 
markings of the wild asses found in different localities of Northern Africa, such variations are 
of no specific value, and only one sjiecies is recognised. 

The African Wild Ass is a fine animal, standing between 13 and 14 hands at the slioulcler. 
It lives in small herds or families of four or five individuals, and is not found in mountainous 
districts, but frequents low stony hills and arid desert-wastes. It is as a general rule an 
alert animal and difficult to a])])roach, and so fleet and enduring that, excepting in the case 
of foals and mares heavy in young, it cannot he overtaken even by a well-mounted horseman. 
Notwithstanding the scanty nature of the herbage in the districts they frecpient, these desert- 
bred asses are always in good condition. They travel long distances to water at night, but 
ap]>ear to require to drink reguLarly. Their flesh is eaten by the natives of the Soudan. The 
bra}’' of the African wild ass is said to be indistinguishable from that of the domesticated 
animal, which latter is undoubtedly descended from the wild African breed. 

In Asia three varieties of the wild ass are found, which were formerly believed to 
represent three distinct species ; but since the iK)ints of difference between these varying forms 
do not appear to be of specific value, all the local races of the Asiatic wild ass are now 
considered to belong to one sjjecies. 

These wild asses have a wide range, and are met with in the deserts of Asia from 
Syria to Persia and Western India, and northwards throughout the more arid portions of 
Central Asia. 

In Tibet and Mongolia the wild ass inhabits the high inountain-plafeaiix, and lives at 
elevations of 14,000 feet and upwards above the sea. This local race, known as the Kiano, 
approaches in size to the African wild ass, standing 13 hands at the shoulder. It is dark 
reddish brown in colour, with a very narrow dorsal stripe. The Onager of Western India 
and Baluchistan is a smaller and lighter-c*oloured animal, with a broader strii)e down the 
back. In parts of its range it is found at sea-level. In Persia and Syria a third local race 
of wild ass is found, which, however, differs from the two forms already enumerated in no 
essential jmrticular. 

like their African congeners, the wild asses of Asia are inhabitants of the waste places 
of the earth, frequenting desert plains and wind-swept steppes. They are said to be so fleet 
and enduring that, excej>t in the case of a mare heavy with foal, they cannot be overt^fiken 
by a single horseman. 

The wild asses of the 
desert ])lains of India and 
Persia are said to be very wary 
and difficult to ap])roach, but 
the kiang of Tibet is always 
spoken of as a much more 
confiding animal, its curiosity 
being so great that it will 
frequently approach to within 
a short distance of any un- 
familiar object, such as a 
siwrtsman engaged in stalking 
other game. 

Asiatic wild asses usually 
live in small families of four 
or five, but sometimes congre- 
gate in herds. Their food 
consists of various grasses in 
the low-lying portions of their 
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BALUCHI WILD ASS. 

Thb li one of Ibe three leading varieties of the Asiatic wild aas. It Is found in Western India 

and Baluchistan. 
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PliQlu b^f the LuchoM 0/ Mtiijoi'd} Woburn Abbey, 

MALE KlANr.» 

The kittQg coiiivs from tbo Tibetan liigliUnds. It is the largest and most homedike of the wild asses of Asia* 


range, but of woody plants on the high niountain-^plateaux, where little else is to be obtained. 
Of wild asses in general the late Sir Samuel Baker once sa\i : “Those who have seen donkeys, 
only in their civilised state can have no conception of the wild or original animal; it is the 
I)erfection of activity and courage.” 

DOMESTICATED HORSE, ASSES, AND MULES. 

IlY P. PYCRAPT, A.L.S., F.Z.S. 

The Domesticated Horse. 

Like the wild camels, genuine wild horses are very generally believed to be extinct. Tlie 
vast herds which occur to-day in a wild state in Kurojie, America, and Australia are to be 
regarded, say those wlio lielieve in the extinction theory, as descended from domesticated 
animals which have run wild. So far as the American and Australian horses are concerned, 
this is no doubt true; but of the European sto(*ks it is by no means so certain, tor 
Dr. Nehring — and he speaks with authority — assures us that the wild horses known as 
Tahpans, which occur on the steppes north of the Sea of Azofl, between the river Dnieper and 
the Caspian, are veritable wild horses, the last remaining members of enormous herds which 
occurred in Europe before the dawn of civilisation. These horses formed no small part of the 
food of the savage races of men then inhabiting this continent. This we know because of the 
quantities of their remains found in the (;aves of the south of France, for instance, associated 
with the remains of the men who hunted them. Further evidence of this we have in the 
shape of crude engravings on pieces of bone and deer horns, carved by the more artistic 
spirits amongst these early hunters. From these drawings we gather that the horse they 
hunted was small in size and heavy in build, with a large head and rough, shaggy mane and 
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tail — a horse, in fact, almost identical with the above-mentioned tarpan. Ilut long before 
historic records begin these horses must have been domesticated ; man discovered that they 
could be even more useful alive than dead, and from that time forth the horse became his 
inseparable comjuinion. ‘’Caesar found the Ancient Britons and Germans using war-chariots 
drawn by horses.” 

But the stock of domestic liorses drawn from this tarpan breed appears to hiive died 
out almost entirely, the majority of horses now existing being probably descendants of the 
native wild horses of Asia, the product of a still earlier domestication. In Egyi)t the horse, 
as a domestic animal, seems to have been preceded by the ass; but about 1900 n.c, it 
begins to a]>pear in the role of a war-horse, to draw chariots. Its use, indeed, until the 
Middle Ages was almost universally as a war-horse. 

PVom the time of its domestication till to-day the history of the horse has lieen one 
of ]>rogress. The care and forethought of the breeder have produced many varieties, resulting 
in such extremes as the Ixindon Dray-horse, the Itacer, and the Shetland Pony, 

The <*oloration of our various breeds of horses is generally without any definite marking, 
piebald and da]>pled being the nearest approach to a pattern. Occasionally, however, horses are 

found with a dark 
strii)e along the back, 
and sometimes with 
dark stripes on the 
shoulders and legs. 
Darwin, discovering a 
number of horses so 
marked belonging to 
different breeds, came 
to the conclusion that 
probably all existing 
races of horses were 
descended from a 
“ single dun-coloured, 
more or less stri]»ed 
primitive stock, to 
which [stock] our 
horses occasionally 
revert.” 

“If we were not 

so liabituatecl to the sight of the horse,” says the late Sir William Flower, “as hardly ever 
to consider its structure, we should greatly marvel at being told of a mammal so strangely 
constructed that it had but a single toe on each extremity, on the end of the nail of 
winch It walked or gallojied. Such a conformation is without jiarallel in the veilcbrato series.” 
lly the aid of fossils we can trace out all the stages through which this wonderful foot has 
passed in arriving at its pn'sent state of jierfection : we can see how it has become more 
and more beautifully ada]ited to fulfil the requirement demaiuh'd— a firm sup])ort to enable 
its owner to cover bard ground at great speed. The study of tlie structure of tins foot, and a 
companson with the intermediate forms, make it clear tliat this toe corresponds to the third 
finger or toe of the human hand or foot — according as we com)iare the fore or hind limbs — 
and that its development was at the exiiense of the remaining toes, which gradually dwindled 
and disappeared, leaving in the living one-toed horse only traces of the second and fourth toes 
in tlie shape of a jiair of splintrbones, one on either side of the excessively develo^ied third toe. 

1 he horses, it must be remarked, may be distinguished from the asses by the fact that the 
toll in the former is clothed with long hair throughout; in the latter long hair springs only 
from the sides and end, forming a tuft. Furthermore, the horses have a remarkable homy 
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ARAB MAKE. 

Nothing ivould induce this hurae to stand still in order to Iw )i)iutogrRphe<i ; so an a last resource Lady Anne Blunt iiut on her Arab costume. Thia 

acted like magic, fur under its spell the animal at once became quiet. 
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AKAB MARKS AND FOALS. 

A pretty gmup of Hutiio of Lmly Anne 131uDt‘s famous ArulM. 


excrescence, resembling a huge black and flattened wart, on each hind leg just below the 
“ h(K*k,” or heel-joint. This excrescence is commonly known as the “ chestnut/^ Its function 
is unknown. A similar pair of ••chestnuts” occurs on the inner side of the fore limb just 
above the wrist, or ‘*knee,” as it is generally called. The ‘‘ chestnuts ” of the fore limb occur 
also in the asses, but not those of the hind limb. 

Thk Akab House. 

This magnificent and justly celebrated animal is chf)sen first for consideration because 
it is j)roba])ly a direct descendant of an original wild breed— the Asiatic wild liorse. How 
far hick the domestication of this breed began will ]>robably never be exactly known. Till 
the tliird century after Christ the Arabs were almost certainly camel-riders; but by the 
sixth century of our era we find them in possession of a breed of horses which they regarded 
with great reverence, and spoke of as an heritage from their forefathers. I'hey were probably 
intnxiuced from the Caucasus or Asia Minor. The Arab horse found its way into Kurope, perhaps 
accomjianied by an allied breed — the Barb — with the Arab invasion of Sjiain in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, leaving traces of its sojourn in the Andalusian and the French Limousin. But 
the great value of Arab blood was not appreciated till armour ceased to be used, the excessive 
weight of this demanding a horse of heavy build. 

The Arab does not apjiear to have been introduced into England till the seventeenth 
century; but the result of that introduction, as we shall t-ee presently, has been fraught with 
tremendous consequences. In its native land it appears to liave been bred chiefly for the 
puri>ose8 of warfare. The success with which the brei'ders* judicious selection has been 
rewarded is plainly seen in the wonderful jiowers of endurance on long marches; so that, at 
the end of a raid, the animal is still fresh enough either for flight, if necessary, or for a final 
rusli on a retreating enemy. Besides, Arabs possess great courage, and are frugal both in the 
matter of food and drink. 
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VEttCMKRON HOUSE. 

A (Joiitiiifiitul brood. TUim horse i« Ix-lieved to Ihj the only one ot its kind in EnKl-ind. 


As a race-horse, one enthusiast 
assures us, the Arab is superior to 
every other natural breed ; lie is 
beaten only by his own half-breed 
offspring — the Kriglish . liace-horse. 
But this seems to be rather sin over- 
estimate. 

The colour of the Arsib varies; 
white is the most highly esteemed, 
but bay and chestnut are coiriinon, 
black being rare. Strange as it may 
seem, the white breed is never born 
white. 

The great affection of the Arab 
for his horse is proverbial. The 
following story is certainly worth 
repeating : “ The whole stock of an 
Arab of the desert consisted of a 
mare. The J^Vench Consul offered to 
))urchase her, in order to send her 
to his sovereign, Ijoiiis XIV. The 
Arab would have rejected the pro- 
posal ; but being miserably poor, with 
scarcely a rag to cover him, his wife 
and children starving, he was temjited 
greatly. At length he yielded. lie 
brought the mare to the consul’s 
house, and stood leaning on her 


and looking, now at the gold, and now 
at the horse. The gold was good to 
look upon ; it would make him rich 
for life. Turning at last to his 
favourite, he said: ‘To whom is it 
I am going to yield thee up? To 
Europeans, who w'ill tie thee close, 
who will beat- thee, who will make 
thee miserable. Bet urn wit li me, my 
beauty, my jewel, and rejoice the 
hearts of my children.’ At the last 
of these words he sprang upon her 
back, and was in a few moments out 
of sight.” 


The Bakb. 

This is an African breed, which, 
like the generality of African horses, 
is distinguished from those of Asia 
by its long limbs and small girth 
at the loins, thus resembling the 
foals of other breeds. It displays 
great powers of enduring hunger and 
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.\ jH-rfirt Kiiglhli tLor<»nghbre«1. With tills racer Lord Ihwebery i%oii th« Derby 
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thirst ; and is fleet, with a high 
and graceful action. Tlie barb takes 
its name from its native land — 
Barbary. It is a larger breed than 
the Arab. 

Levant and Peksian Horses. 

These are very closely allied to 
the Arab, but generally of larger 
size; and in Southern Persia, at least, 
less delicately framed. Tlie Turkoman 
horses are related to those of Northern 
Persia. 

The English Race-horse. 

This animal is the jirodiict of 
very careful selection and gradual 
improvement of an original native 
breed, ext ending ov'cr sev(‘ral centuries. 
Long since, so long ago as the reign 
of James I., it had reached a high 
degree of excellence. 


been built u]), bv the infusion 


Upon this native stock tlicre has 
of Arab blood, the swiftest horse which the \vorld has ever 
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known — tlie British THORoc(iiiiJREi). “Of this breed, it may be stated, says Mr. Allison, 
“that every such animal in the stud-b<K)k of the present day, in this country or any other, 
descends . . . from one of three original Eastern sires — the Darley Arabian, the Byerley Turk, 
or the (iodolphin Arabian.” This is an extremely interesting fact, and constitutes a lasting 
monument to the enterprise and acumen of the Britisli horse-breeder. 

The liyerley Turk hailed from 
the Levant, and was introduced by 
Captain Jiyeiley about 1G89. From 
the Byerley Turk came Herod, the 
most celebrated of his descendants, 
who has given rise to the Herod line, 
which to-day is but feebly reiiresented. 

The Godoliihin Arabian, or the 
(lodoli)hin Barb, was born about 1724. 
From his grandson Alatchem is derived 
the .Match(‘m line, wdiich is also to-day 
bordering on extinction. 

The Darley Arabian carries us 
back to the reign of Queen Anne. 
Flying Childers and Bartlett’s (Tiilders 
are directly descended from him ; and 
from the latter is descended Eclijise, 
the fastest horse which the turf' has 
ever knowm. It is interesting to note 
that the descendants in the Eclipse 
line enormously outnumber those of 
pnoKizKL H. the other two lines which we have Con- 
or the ivitig H raciug.Htud. sidered. Of his descendants, one of the 
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most illustrious is Stockwell, 
who has been described as the 
most extraordinary sire of all 
time, whose blood is coming 
more than ever to the front. 

The TROTTiNG-nottSE. 

This is an American breed. 
The trotting-horse is a com- 
bination of barb and Arab 
on an English stock. Most 
of the trotting- and pacing- 
horses of America may be 
traced to an Eiiglisli thorough- 
bred — 3 1 e s SCI j ger — who was 
imi)orte(l into America in 1780. 
This horse became the foundt*r 
of the greatest trotting family 
in the world. Tlie si)eed 
attained by some of the 
fastest trotters is wonderful, 
a ]nile biing covered in some 
three oi* four seconds over two 

llussia is the only Euro- 
pean country with a distinct 
breed of trotter— the OjiLOFK. 
the native races. The Orloff 
has not the s2)eed of the 
American liorse, but has 
greater powers of endurance. 
The trotting-season in Eussia 
is winter, the races taking 
l)lacc on the ice. 

The Pacer is not a 
distinct breed, but so called 
on account of its curious 
method of trotting. In 
trotting the left fore and 
right hind leg strike the 
ground at tlie same moment; 
in pacing the fore and hind 
leg of the saim Me move in 
unison. Some wild animals 
— as the giraffe — are pacers. 
“ JNlany American horses,’* says 
Mr. Winans, “ are able to 
move with either action, a 
set of lighter shoes often 
sufficing to convert a trotter 
into a pacer.” Pacing is 
a swifter mode of motion 




This breed was made by crossing Arab Jind English horses with 
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WELSH PONY. 

This photognph ahows the DucheM of Newcaetle with one of her white Welah ponies. 
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than trotting. The record time stands 
at one mile in 1 minute seconds, as 
against the trotting record of one mile 
in 2 minutes seconds. 

The IIiJNTEii. 

Tliis also is not a distinct breed, as 
some sui)i)ose. Any good riding-horse 
may be used as a hunter. “Hunters” 
have been made by infusing the blood 
of the race-liorse with native breeds. 

The chief reciuireinents are a muscular 
neck and chest, with a rather short 
body, and shorter and stouter legs than 
the race-horse. 

From the half-bred hunter we pass 
by insensible gradation to the ordinary 
saddle- and carriage-horses. The ideal 
carriage-horse, however, is more of a 
distinct breed than the hunter, and 
known as tlie CLEVKEANn Bay. It has 
been i)roducod by mingling the blood 
of the thoroughbred with that of a 
horse of stouter make than that of the 
hunter type. 

The record broad jump for the hunter, we might mention in passing, is variously stated 
to be from 33 to 37 feet! 

The Shetland Pony. 

This is a native of the Shetland 
Islands, and remarkable for its small 
size, docility, and hardiliood. It is 
allowed to run nearly wild, and made to 
forage almost entirely for itself. In the 
winter it grows a coat; of great length, 
which, soon becoming matted, forms a 
most effective ])rotcct;ion against cold and 
wet. The Dautmooh, Exmook, and New 
Forest are likewise small breeds, but 
lack the symmetry and beauty of the 
Shetland. 

Caht-hoiises. 

Under this head are included all 
the large, heavily built draught-horses. 
These are of European origin, and 
without intermixture of foreign— Asiatic 
or African— blood. In England the most 
imjiortant breeds are the Black or Shire 
Horse, the Clydesdale, and the Suffolk 
Punch. These are wonderful instances 
of the results of selective breeding 
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towards a definite end — large size, accom- 
panied by great physical strength and powers 
of endurance. To accomplish this, speed has 
had to be sacrificed. 



ritoiu hii ir, I 

KCYI'TIAX I)0NKI:YS. 

The Qtfa liU8 lon^ liovn kiuiwn tci the KurTPtiurit', ImviiiK licuii in umc 
tbeiii Wfore tbe iiitnidiicLioii of tiie i.onic. 


ASSES AND MULES. 

Asses. 

The Doaiestic Ass, so common to-day 
in these islands, is of African origin, and 
has, moreover, de])arted but little in either 
form or colour from the wild race. This is 
l>rol)ably due to the fact that the ass lias 
not been subjected in this country to that 
process of rigorous and careful selection that 
the horse has undergone. 

We have no record of its first intro- 
tluction to these islands, but it was certainly 
known in the reign of Klhelred, though it 
was a rin‘e animal. Later it appe^ars to 
have died out, and to liave been reintroduced 
in the reign of Klizabeth ; but it lias never 
become popular. This is unfortunate; its 
st(Tling (jualities have never betai really 
a])preciated by us. Sjiain, Italy, and Malta 
have all succeeded in raising some fine breeds. 
The United States has, however, jirodueed 
the fine>t of all in animals standing some 
15 or 1() hands (5 feet or 5 feet 4 inches) 
high. 


Mules. 


The term Ml'LE, strictly speaking, should be reserved for the offspring of the male ass and 
the mare: the offspring of the opposite cross is called the Hinny. !Mules are valued on account 
of their great jjowers of endurance and their sure-footedness. The finest and handsomest are 
bred in Spain, the United 
States, and North-west India. 


It is intere.sting to note 
that mules exhibit a strong 
tendency to revert to the dun- 
coloured and striijed coloration 
believed to belong to the 
primitive hor.^es. The spinal 
and shoulder stripes which 
sometimes appear in horses, 
and more frequently in asses, 
occur yet more frequently in 
mules. The legs of the mule.s 
ajipear particularly liable to 
revert to this striped colora- 
tion in the United States, it 
is said nine out of ten being 
so marked. 
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MULES. 

A conplo of fliio niuluH belonging to Lord Arihnr Cecil. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HOLLOW HORNED RUMINANTS: OXEN, BISON, 
BUFFALOES, AND MUSK-OX. 


O ATTLE, Deer, Camels, Pigs, Horses, Tapirs, Khinoceroses, and Elephants diflTer greatly in 
structure from the orders already described. They are classed as the Ungulates, or 
Hoofed Mammals. In most of these, such as the Horse, Deer, and Oxen, the toes are 
contained within a solid hoof; in others, such as the Rhinoceros, they are ]>rotected by broad 
nails. Great differences exist in the feet of the various gioups of Ungulates, caused by the 
degr(‘e in which the digits, or “toes,” remain in use or not. Except in the Elephant, where 
there are five, the greatest number of “working” digits found in existing forms is four. In 
the Horse and its surviving allies the digits are reduced to one ; in the Giraffes, to two. 

The general jn'oeess, as it can be learnt from the remains of the horse-like animals of the 
past, seems to have been as follows. One or more of the toes were develo])ed in length and 
strengtli at the expense of the others, until, in the case of the Horse, only one toe remained, 
which was enclosed in a large and solid hoof, little splints on either side of the cannon-bone 
being left, to hint where the second and fourth toes had once been. In the Oxen and Deer the 
third and fourth toes developed equally, at the expense of the others, and each gained a case 
or covering, which makes the two ])arts of the “cloven hoof” of these groups. 

The first grou}) of the order of Ungulates is represented by the Hollow-horned Ruminants. 
These have horns set on a core of bone, the horns themselves being hollow throughout. They 
“chew the cud,” after receiving the food efiten into the first of four divisions in tlie stomach, 
whence it is brought up into the mouth, and then swallowed again for digestion. The Oxen, 
Sheep, and Goats have no i)opular name by which they are collectively distinguished, but their 
characteristics are sufficiently 
well known. The horns are 


never shed annually, as is the 
case with the Deer ; and the 
hoofs are cloven. They have 
no incisor teeth in the up])er 
jaw, a characteristic also shared 
by the Giraffes, the Prongbuck 
(or American antelope), and the 
Deer. The lower jiiw has its 
f all comifiement of incisor t eeth . 

The Oxen and the allied 
Bison, Yak, and Buffaloes are 
the bulkiest and most impor- 
tant to man of all ruminfints. 
Some are found in nearly all 
inhabited parts of the Old 
World, and there is one North 
American species, now practi- 
cally exterminated as a wild 
animal. 



Vhoio In/ E, Zandor} lAuuntf. 

KNGTilSH PAKK-CATTliE. 

TUU l>h«t<«rai.l. reiTOM-nt. two wil.imto ut different tyi«>. Tl« bull (cm the right) 1. from Earl 
Ferrcre’ herd at Chiirtley CuHtle ; the* cow in u crowi-bred. 
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■’ vrif*"' ^y ancient, iniiamranis or tiiese isiaiius. 

r. Vark. Hut they are far smaller than the original 

iiNGLisH PARK iii LL. WiLD Ox, OY Arutu’iis, the aiicostoi* of our 

Tii.-«iiiiLuityi:jshaiK‘totbcW'*t.iire<iiiuHicrn«hortiw.nisi>obviou^^ clomeslic brcods. The skiills of tlicso large 

wild oxen, which still survived in the Black Forest in Ca*sar’s time, have been dug up in 
many parts of England, especially in the Thames Valley, and may be seen at the Natui’al 
History Museum. The remains of the extinct wild ox, the Jios vrun of the Kornans, show 
that, if not so large as an elephant, as ( a\sar heard, its size was gigantic, reckoned by any 
modem cattle standard whatever. It probably stood 6 feet high at the shoulder, and there 
is every reason to believe that it was the progenitor of the modern race of domestic cattle 
in Europe. It seems certain that the Chartley Park herd did once run wild in Needvvood 
Forest; but so do the Italian buffaloes in the Maremma, and the Sjianish bulls on the plains 
of Andalusia. Those at Chart ley have been kept in the park, which is very wild and remote, so 
long that they have gradually lost 
many of the attributes of domestica- 
tion. This is even more marked in 

the case of Lord Tankerville’s white . 

cattle at Chillingham. An observant 

vi>ilor to (Uiillinghara lately noted / ^ ^ * A ^ 

that the bulls fight for the jiossession \ 

of the cows, and that one is occasion- f , 

ally killed in these combats. The * ^ v 

cows still “ stain] »ede ” with their ^ 

calves when alarmed, and hide them \ 

for a week or ten da vs after they are ^ 

born. The horns of the Chillingham ^ 'a . 

cattle turn up; those of the bulls of - 

the Chartl(*v herd are straiglit or ^ 

slightly inclined downwards. Cross- ^ ^ ^ 

breds between the C hartley catt le and ^ 

some other herds of rejiuted ancient 

descent may generally be seen at the " Photo bjf ir. p. iHmao] \Rtgtnv%parh. 

Zoological Gardens. They remain calf of English fauk-cattle. 

remarkably true to tyjie. Though the stock is very oia ana inbred, the white imrk-oattle are still fairly proliflo. 


Pm'k. 


BRITISH PARK-CATTLE, AND 
THE AUROCHS. 

The so-called “Wild Cattle” found in 
the parks of Cliillingham and Chartley, as 
well as in I-Kird Leigh’s ]»ark at Lyme, and 
in that of the Duke of Hamilton at Cadzow 
Castle, Scotland, are probably not the 
descendants of an indigenous wild race. It 
is not without reluctance that the belief in 
their wild descent has been abandoned. But 
the evidence seems fairly conclusive as to 
the antiquity of these white cattle, regarded 
as a primitive breed, and of the unlikelihood 
of their being survivors of a truly wild stock. 
They are almost identical in many jjoiiits 
with the best breeds of modern cattle, and 
probably rei)resent the fini»st tyjie possessed 
by the ancient inhabitants of these islands. 
But they are far smaller than the original 
Wild Ox, or Armu iis, the ancestor of our 
domestic breeds. The skulls of these large 
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Formerly there were 
several other herds of ancient 
white cattle. One was at 
Gisburne, in Yorkshire; 
another at Chatelherault Park, 
in Lanarkshire; and records 
of herds at Bishop Auckland 
in Durham, Ikrnard Castle, 

Blair Athol, Burton (\)n stable, 

Naworth Castle, and other 
ancient parks are preserved, 
l^robably all were of a breed 
highly prized in ancient days, 
which was allowed the run of 
the forests adjacent to the 
homes of their owners ; tlien, 
as the forests were cleared, 
they were gradually taken iij) 
and enclosed in parks. Anotlier 
theory is, that they were the 
white cattle of North-western 
Italy, imported by the tirst settlements of Italian monks after the conversion of the Saxons. 



Vhutu bit J, T. Hctnmiit] 


Tlio pruijerty of Lord Bniybn»uko. 


[Jicrkhamuted, 


JERSEY COW. 


ThouKh sniall i» Hizo, tho Jenwy cowb produce luoie butter ikon 
any English breed. 


SOME DOMESTICATED CATTLE. 

Tiik various species of European domestic* cattle have in most cases been brought to a 
degree of excellence even higher than that which might be expected from the long period of 
time in whicli their improvement has been an object of solicitude to man. Of the foreign 
races, the dark red cattle of the Spanish Peninsula— animals which have been exjiorted to the 
Canary Islands and ^ladcira witli great succe.^s- are justly famous. The white oxen of North- 
east Italy have been famous since the days of the Homans. The tall long-horned cattle of 
Hungary are excellent alike as beasts of draught and for beef. The black-aud-wiiite Dutch cows 
are, and have been, the mainstay of the dairy industry of Holland, and later of Denmark; 
while the small Brittany cows are j»erha})s the best butter-producers on the continent of 
Europe. But England and the Cliannel Islands may justly claim to rear the finest cattle of the 
temperate parts of the world. The diminutive 
Jersey cows, now reared in all jiarts of the 
kingdom, surpass all the animals of Europe 
or America in the richness of their milk, 
while stock from the pedigree herds of 
various English breeds is eagerly sought by 
foreign and continental buyers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and in New Zealand and 
Australia. These foreign strains need constant 
reidenishing from the English herds, and the 
result is a golden harvest to the breeders in 
these islands* 

The Shorthorn was the first breed to be 
brought to perfection. Two main stocks — 
one for producing beef, the other for the 
dairy — are recognised ; they are the “ all- 
round breed most in favour, and it is said 
that the improvement in this race alone has 
















[Kegunl’t Park* 
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SPANISH CATTLE. 

Thaw belong to tho long-horned race cf Soutliern and Enatern Europe. In 
the bulla the home are aborter, and often turn downwarda. 
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raised the value of average Irish store cattle £2 per head during the last twenty years. The 
shorthorns are level-backed, large animals, maturing very quickly. The commonest colours 
are roan, white, red, and red-and-white. Hereford Cattle are red, with white faces and long, 
upturned horns; they fatten quickly on good grass, and are in most demand for summer 
beef. Highland Ca'itle have long horns, rough, shaggy coats, and bodies of moderate size 
and great symmetry; they are grazed on the mountains of the West Highlands mainly, and 
fattened in the south. The beef is of the finest quality. Sussex Cattle are an ‘‘all red” 
variety, large, and formerly much used for draught and farm work. Tlie Devons are another 
red vai’iety, very like the Sussex, yielding excellent and rich milk, and, when fattened, being 
little inferior to any breed as beef. The long-homed black Welsh Cattle grow to a great 
size, fis do the j>olled Angus breed of Scotland. The polled or hornless cattle include the 
red SuFFOLKS, a most valuable breed, hardy, and wonderful producers of milk. The cows 
often give milk every day of the y<'ar. The I^OXGIIOUN breed is almost disai)pearing, as the 



photo Iff G. ir H\(»on d: Co., Ltd.\ - - [jilcrdcni. 

TOUN’O CAUR, 

The largent and hundMonieMt of the wild oxen. 


commonest colours are cream, grey, mouse-colour, and while. They 
and are by no means so fond of shade and water as European cattle. 


horns are a disadvan- 
tage both in the fields 
and when the animals 
are carried on board 
sliij) or in the train. 
The llrMPEi) Cattle of 
India and East Africa 
belong to a race 
different from European 
cattle, of win’ch the 
parent stock is not 
known. They have a 
hump upon the withers, 
droojiing ears (a sign 
of ancient domestica- 
tion), and a very large 
dewlap. The coat is 
always exquisitely fine. 
They are of all sizes, 
from the tall Drahminee 
bull to dwarf breeds 
not larger than a New’- 
foundlaiid dog. The 
do not low, but grunt. 


WILD OXEN. 

This group consists of the Gaur of India; the Gayal of Assam, which is possibly a 
domesticated form of the gaur, but rather smaller in size, with skull and horns different in 
character; and the Banting, a lighter and more slender wild ox, of which different varieties 

are found in Burma, in Java (where it is kept iu a half-domesticated condition), and in 
Manipur. 

The Gaur. 

The Gai'r, the so-called Ixdian Bisox, is probably the largest of all the wild bovine 
animals. It is found at the foot of the North-eastern Himalaya, in the Central Provinces 
of India, the forests of Aladras and Mysore, and in iiarts of Burma and the Malay Peninsula, 
but not in Ceylon. Its range eastward is not accurately known. In habits the gaur is 
mainly a forest animal, retiring always at daybreak into the depths of the jungle. It 
sometimes attains a height of over 6 feet at the shoulder, and a length of 9 feet 6 inches 
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from the nose to the t-ail. The colour of 
the full-grown gaur is dark brown, turning 
to black ; the legs from above the knees 
and hocks to the hoofs are wliite, the 
hair being short, and fine. Its horns are 
upturned, and tipped wdth black, with white 
hair covering the junction on the top of 
the skull. The cow^s are much smaller than 
the bulls, standing about 5 feet high at the 
shoulder. This species feeds lioth on grass 
and on the young shoots of trees and of 
bamboos. The calves are dropped in August 
and September. The pure-bred animal does 
not appear capable of domestication. 

Hunting gaur by tracking in the jungle 
has long been a favourite sport of Anglo- 
Indians. General Douglas Hamilton says : 

I have killed bulls measuring 6 feet at 
the shoulder, Jind the average height of the 



male is from 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 10 TIiw ammaliBnotatalUliiwiimlar t« the Kaur. lU chief iwiuta of differ- 

, . -11111 « ence are in the liomH and in the uohmr of its Hkin. 

inches. An old bull gaur is a magnificent 

animal. The normal colour is a brownish black, sometimes in very old specimens almost 


quite black. The white stockings reach from the hoof to above the knee, and are very 

conspicuous. When on the Anamalies, I had a grand fight with a big bull. I was out early, 
and came on the spoor of bison, and soon saw two, one a very large bull. To my disgust he 
lay down, and was completely covered by creei)ers and bushes. After a bit I attempted to 
move to get a better view ; but there to my left was a cow bison staring at me. She at once 
gave the alarm, and 1 waited for the large bull to rise. This ho did so quickly, and disappeared 
so suddenly, that I only got a snajishot. As I stopped to load, I saw a young calf squatting 
at the foot of a tree like a hare, intently watching me. I put the rifle down, crept up 
behind the tree, and suddenly threw myself on the little calf, and managed to get hold of its 
hind legs, but it got from under me. I managed, however, to tie its fore legs securely by 
means of some slender stems from the creepers. All this time it continued to Indlow and to 
make a great row, and I fully expected to see the mother come charging down. I went k-ick 
to tlie bungalow, and got some men to bring iny little captive home. After breakfast I started 
again, and got on the track of the bison. ... I saw some branches move, and on looking 
carefully perceived a large bull bison ; but he was among the thick hushes, and I wuld not 
see his outline. I guessed as nearly as possible the position of the shoulder, and re le 
big rifle at him. He gave a bound forward, and then stopped long enough for me to give him 
a shot with the otlier barrel. . . . The next moment I saw the bull staging on the high 
ground above us. I fired again, and bit him well behind the shoulder. He dashed off, but 
only went fifty yards, and then stopped. 1 walked up, thinking to finish him, when 
a fiirful rush at me. My man put the double rifle into my hands and then bolted, and I 
thought it prudent to retire and await my opportunity. But 

forward, and then stopped. Then began a regular siege of his position. Ihe result 
siege was that the bison received four more bullets, charged and routed hun^ tw*ce, 
and then walked off. It was shot twice more, charged agam, and was finally killed by 
General Hamilton with his hunting-knife tied to a bamboo s^i^pole. 

Cemdering th. .to «.d tensity of lito of tho gooi, d » rathor 
«oidool. do occur in th. pumuit of tin. Mtinudi but .. .t J 

lihero lutgo true, grow, tho .porhonuu hue more chuoce of gotog out of ° 

uuimul tbL whon «tack«d by the todiuu bn&lo, which gouerully huunf jungle, of high gn»u 
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Thk Gayal. 

The doubt whether this animal 
is found in a wild state has recently 
been considerably increased. It is 
well known in a serni-domesticated 
condition, in which it is ke])t by 
the tribes in and around the Assam 
Valley, where the wild gaur is also 
found. These herds roam during the 
day freely in the jungle, and return 
to be fed at the villages. It has 
been stated that v.ild gayal are 
enticed to join the tame herds by 
feeding them with balls of meal 
and salt ; but these wild ” speci- 
mens may be only those which have 
belonged to or have descended from 
the domesticated herd. Gayal have 
been kept in England not only in 
the Zoological Gardens but in some 
parks, and crossed with ICnglish cattle. 
The offspring furni.shed excellent beef, but were mther wild and intractable. The horns of the 
gayal are thicker and flatter than those of the gaur, and placed lower on the skull and farther 
apart. The domesticated gayal stands lower than the gaur, but is a very massive animal. 

The Banting. 

The common wild ox of the ISIalay countries of Borneo, Java. Eastern Burma, and 
northwards, in ^lanipur resemble.s the European oxen rather more than docs the gaur. In size 
the bulls sometimes reach 5 feet 9^ inches. The old bulls are black, the younger bulls 

chocolate-red, and the cows a bright r^ddi.sh brown. The rump is marked with a large white 

l»atcli, and all have wliite stockings from al)ove the knees find hocks down to the hoofs. The 

tail is considerably longer than in the gaur, coming well below the hocks. As iriight be 
expected from its distribution, the size of this animal and the shape of the horns vary 

considerably in the different di.stricts which it inhabits. In Borneo the horns often curve 
forwards ; in Java they spread outwards. In the latter island large herds of this species are 
kept in a state of domestication. When wild, banting live in small herds, find in Burma 
feed from early morning until ten o’clock, when they retire into the jungle for shelter. The 
Manijnir race is smaller than that of Burma (of which the males are not black), find the bulls 
have not the white rumj). 

THE YAK. 

The Yak is naturally an inhabitant of the very high plateaux and mountains of Tibet, 
where the climate is cold and the air excessively dry. liower down on the Indian side of the 
Himalaya a smaller race is found dome.sticated, which is the only one able to stand the 
climate of India, or of Europe, where it is now kept in some parks as a curiosity. Tlie tamed 
yaks are usually much smaller than the wild; these sometimes reach a weight of between 
1,100 and 1,200 lbs. In form they are long and low, very massive, and with hair almost 
entirely black; this falls off along the sides into a long sweeping fringe. The tail is thickly 
tasselled with fine hair, and is employed by Indian princes for fly-flaps. The wild yak has 
large, massive black horns, curved upwards and forwards in the male. In I^dak and Chinese 
Tibet the yaks inhabit a desolate and barren country, in which their main food is a dry, 



ByptrmtMion oj II* rr Carl Unp^nbecli} [Hainhurg. 

IX 1)1 AX HUMPED BULL. 

The hump and dewlap mark the Oriental cattle. The ears are ofU*ti more droojiing 
than in thia eiiecinien. 
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coarse grass, on which they nevertheless contrive to keep themselves in condition, feeding in 
the mornings and evenings, and lying down by day to rest among the rocks. 

THE msON. 

The Bison form a marked group, differing from others of the Ox Tribe. They possess 
fourteen pairs of ribs, while the oxen have only thirteen (the yak has fourteen) ; and have very 
heavy, massive heads, broader and more convex foreheads than the oxen, longer spinal processes 
on the \'ertebn]e of the front part of the back, and larger muscles to hold the ponderous head, 
causing a hump, which in the American bison is very marked. There are two living species 
of bison, one of which is found in Europe, the other in North America. 

The EuRorEAN Bison. 

This is the most interesting survival of the primitive fauna of the Old World. It is still 
found wild, though protected, in a large forest in Lithuania, the property of the Czar of Bussia, 
called the Forest of Bielowitza. A few are also left of the purely wild stock in the Caucasus. 
Those in Lithuania have been protected for sevenil centuries, and the herd is numbered from 
time to time. In 1857 there were 1,898 of these bison left; in 1882 there were only 600; 
in 1889 the herd had sunk to 880, but in 1892 it had risen tx) 491. The presence of 
the bison in the Caucasus had been almost forgotten till Mr. Littledale and Prince Demidoff 
gave accounts of hunting it there quite rec^ently. The Zubr, as it is called, only survives 
in some very inaccessible parts of the mountains, preserved by the Grand Duke Sergius 
Michaelovitch, in the Kouhan district. There it exists as a really wild animal. 1 he dimensions 
of one recently shot were 10 feet from the muzzle to the end of the last vertebra of the 
tail. The Grand Duke has to obtain special permission from the Czar to shoot one whenever 
he goes to the Caucasus. 

This bison seems to have been an inhabitant of most of the forests of Europe and 
Northern Asia; its remains show that it existed in Britain, and it w’as plentiful in the Black 
Forest in the time of Ciesar. It is the largest of all European quadrupeds, measuring as 
much as 10 feet 1 inch from the nose to the root of the tail, and standing nearly 0 feet 
high at the shoulder. Prince Demidoff state.s his belief that it is found on the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus Kange between the hills and the Black Sea. The weight of this bison 
reaches 1,700 lbs. It is now 
nire to see more than five 
or six together. Though the 
animal is so massive, its horns 
are rather small and slender, 
and curve upwards. Tlie 
mane — which, like the rest of 
the coat, is of a uniform rich 
brow'n — is thick and curly, but 
not developed like that of the 
American bison. 

The American Bison. 

The American bison is 
the western representative of 
the bison of Europe. The 
almost complete disappear- 
ance of this species is one of 
the warnings against reckless 
destruction of animal life. It 
was formerly found in millions 
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INDIAN HUMPED CATTLE. 

Thcie axe often called Zel)u in Europe, but the origin of the name ie unknown. 
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DOMJSSTICATKI) YAK. 

The wild bovine uiiiuiul of the (.'cntral Aman idatcsiu, tameil and dtmiesticaied. 


on the prairies, and its meat formed 
the staple food of the lied Indians, 
who lived on the flesh and used the 
“ robes ” of those killed in winter 
for great coats and bedding. When 
Audubon went up the Upper Missouri, 
bison were in sight almost through- 
out the voyage ; they were even 
carried down on ice-flows on the river. 
The bulls were very large, and were 
occasionally savage, especially w'hen 
attacked and wounded ; but usually 
they were harmless animals. Every 
winter and spring they made migra- 
tions along regular routes to fresh 
jwistures. These lines of travel were 
then black with bison. The females 
had their calves by their sides, and 
all travelled in herds, feeding as 
they went. At the [iresent time the 
only remains of the bison are the 
paths they left on the jwairies, and 
their bones and skulls. The paths 
are still distinctly seen, worn by the 
•• treks ” of the great beasts which 
have now perished. The bones were collected in stacks and sold to make manure. 

Colonel Koosevelt, in an article contributed to ‘‘The EneyelopaF*dia of Sport,” thus describes 
the destruction of the bison ; •• Pursuit by si)Oitsmen had nothing to do with the extermination 
of the bison. It was killed by the hide-hunters, redskin, white, and half-breed. The railways, 
as they were built, hastened its destruction, for they gave means of transporting the heavy 
robes to market. Put it would have been killed out anyhow, even were there no railroads in 
existence. Once the demand for the robes became known to the Indians, they were certain to 
exterminate it. Originally the bison ranged from the Rocky Mountains to the Allcghanies, and 
from Mexico to the Peace River. But its centre of abundance was the vast extent of grass-land 
stretching from the Saskatchewan to the Rio Grande. All the earlier explorers who crossed 
these gi-eiit j Jains, from Lewis and Clarke onwards, spoke of the astonishing multitudes of the 
bison, which formed the sole food of the Horse Indians. Tlie herds were pressed steadily back, 
but tlie slaughter did not begin till after the Civil War; then the commercial value of the 
robes became fully recognised, and the transcontinental lailwcays rendered the herds more 
accessible. Tlie slaughter was almost incredible, for the bison were slain literally by millions 
every year. They were first exterminated in Canada and the southern plains. It was not till 
1883 that the la.st herd was killed oflf from the great north-western prairies.” 

The height of a fine bull American bison at the shoulder is G feet. The horns are 
short, blunt, and curved, and set farther back on the forehead than in the European s^iecies. 
The hindquarters are low and weak, and the mane develops in winter into a thick robe, 
covering the neck, shoulders, and chest. An adult bull bison was found to weigh 1,727 lbs. 
The woodland-bison of Athabasca, now nearly exterminated, are larger than the jirairie-bison, 
and have finer coats. In 1897 there were said to be between 280 and 300 head remaining 
in two herds. 

THE BUFFALOES. 

The Buffaloes are so far distinct from other wild cattle that they will not interbreed 
with them; yet one species, the Indian Buffalo, has been domesticated for a long, though 
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Btronger and more maailve, and its mane considerably longer. 
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unknown period, and is 
among the most valuable of 
tame beasts of draught, as 
well as for dairy purposes. 
The various buffaloes usually 
have little hair, especially 
wlien old, and have flatter 
shoulders than the gaur, 
gayal, or bison. The juairs 
of ribs number thirteen. 

The Akkican Kuffalo. 

Great diflFerences in size 
and colour exist in the 
Afhican Buffaloes. Whether 
they are separate .‘species or 
not may be doubtful ; but 
the small yellow Cokgo 
Buffalo, with upturned short 
horns, is a vastly different 
creature from the large black 
Cape Buftalo. There is also an Abyssinian or brown race of African buffalo, and another in 
Senegambia smaller than the former, and a rejmted grey race near liake Tchad. The Cape 
buffalo is a heavy, thickset animal, all black in colour, with large massive horns covering the 
skull, and nearly meeting in the middle line of the forehead. In height it varies from 4 feel 
10 inches to 5 feet at the shoulder. This species ranges from South Africa to the Congo on 

the west, and to the region of the Equator on the east of the continent. Firearms, and 

lately rinderj>est, have greatly reduced tlie number of these creatures. They live and feed 
ill herds, and, like the Indian species, are fond of the neighbourhood of water, in which they 
bathe, but are not so dependent on bathing and wallowing as the former. 

Fully as formidable as the Indian buffalo, and mucli like it in habits, the African species 
is quite distinct. It has different horns, broad at the base and curled and tapering at the 
ends. Among the extreme measurements of the Indian buffalo’s liorns recorded is one of 
12 feet 2 inches from tip to tip along the curve. Those of the African buffalo are seldom 
more than 6 feet, measured in the .same way. By far the greatest number of hunting accidents 
in Africa are caused by the buffalo. Sir Samuel Baker shot a buffalo bull one evening near 
the White >Tle. Ilis men actually danced uijon the body, when the animal rose to its feet, 
and sent them flying into the river like so many frogs. It then disappeared in tlie tliick 
vegetation. t)n the following day, supposing that it must have died during the night, thirty 
or forty men, armed with double-barrelled guns, went to look for it. The result was thus 
recorded by Sir Samuel Baker : •• They had not been ashore for many minutes when I 
first heard a shot and then a regular volley. My jieople returned with the liead of the 

buffalo and a large quantity of meat, but they also carried the body of my best rn in, who, 

w'hen leading the way through the high reeds, following the traces of blood, actually stumbled 
u]K)n the buffalo lying in the swamp, and the light guns failed to stop its charge. The 
crooked horn had cauglit liirn behind the ear, and, ijerietrating completely through the neck, 
had tom out the throat as thrmgh it liad been cut. The savage beast had then knelt upon 
the body, and stamped it into the muddy ground, until it fell beneath tlie fire of thirty men,” 
The head and body of a male Caije buffalo are 9 feet long. It is stated that the jiarusite 
conveyed by the tsetse fly ren)ains in the blood of the buffalo (which is not affected by it), 

and that this forms a reserve whence the fly, aft-er sucking the blood of the buffalo, jioisons 

other animals. 
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These wild aninialM of the Caucasus arc very much scarcer thou fomiorl}*, and arc iu danger 

of liccoiuing extinct. 
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Tije Congo Buffalo. 

This is a very STnall race, the height at the shoulder being about 3 feet 6 inches. The 
shape of the horns varies, but they are wrinkled at the bases and flattened, and turn uj^wards, 
ending in thin, sharp ti])s. The hair is bright reddish yellow. It is entirely a West African 
sjietrics. Sir Samuel Baker records an instance in which his brother was nearly killed by a 
small West African buffalo, probably one of the sjiecies in question. It is said to be less 
gregarious than the Cape buffalo, and usually found in pairs. 

The Indian or Water-buffalo. 

Very great interest attaches to this animal, if only from the fact that it is evidently a 
species domesticated directly from the wild stock. It therefore deserves consideration both as 
a wild and as a domesticated animal. It is found wild in the swam]>y jungles at the foot of 
the Himalaya, in the Ganges Delta, and in the jungles of the Central Provinces; also, it is 
believed, in the jungles of West Assam. Like the African species, it is an animal of great 
size and strength, with short brown hair, white fetlocks, and immense long, narrow, flattened 
horns. It is almost aquati(! by preference, passing many hours of each day wallowing in the 
water, or sbinding in any deep ])Ool with only the tii)s of its nostrils and its horns out of 
the water. By general consent it is the most dangerous of Indian animals after the tiger. A 
bufftilo bull when wounded will hunt for its enemy by scent as persistently as a dog hunting 
for a rabbit. A writer in Comdry TAfe lately gave an account of a duel between himself, 
armed witli a small and light rifle, and a buffalo bull, in which ‘the latter hunted him for 
more than an hour, each time being driven off by a shot from the light rifle, and each time 
returning to the search, until it was killed. Sir Samuel Baker, when he first went to Ceylon, 
found the buffaloes practically in possession of the meadows round a lake in the neighbourhood 
of Ids quarters, and waged a war of extermination against the bulls, which were very dangerous. 



AMERICAN BISON. 
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The buffaloes of Ceylon 
are the same as those of 
' India, but 'the horns are 
inferior in size. ‘‘ The charge 
of a buffalo is a serious 
matter/’ says Sir Samuel 
Kaker. “ Many animals charge 
when infuriated, but they can 
generally be turned aside by 
the stunning blow of a rifle- 
shot, even if they be not 
mortally wounded. But a 
buffalo is a devil incarnate 
when it has once decided on 
the offensive ; nothing will 
tuni it. It must be actually 
stopned by death, sudden and 
instantaneous, as nothing else 
will stop it. If not killed, 
it will assuredly destroy its 
adversary. There is no creature 
in existence so determined 
to stamj) the life out of its 
opponents, and the intensity 
of its fury is unsurpassed 
when a wounded bull rushes 
forward upon its last desi)erate 
charge. Should it succeed in 
overthrowing its antiigonist, it 
will not only gore the body 
with its horns, but will kneel upon the lifele.ss form, ana stamp it with its hoofs till the 
mutilated remains are beyond recog- 
nition.” 

The true Indian buffalo is usually 
shot from the back of an elephant. 

Hunting it on foot is dangerous in 
the extreme, for the buffalo can cra^h 
through obstacles whicli would ])revent 
any man from making his way through 
them when escaping. When domesti- 
cated, the Indian buffalo loses most 
traces of its .savageness ; it is habitually 
managed by the children, who take 
the herds out to graze in the jungle, 
and drive them liack, often riding on 
one of the bulls, at niglit. They 
dislike Eurojieans, and often show 
this by attacking them ; but other- 
wise they are quite tame, and are 
docile when in harness or carrying 
burdens. The buffalo’s milk is very 
rich, and makes a much larger per- 
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CAPE BUFFALO. 

Notice the striking difference dcpicte<l on tiiie iiage between the two H|iecieti of lmffub»— tlie 

Indian and the Cajie. 
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D0MF.BT1CATED INDIAN BUFFALO. 

Thia animal ia found iia a wild and doniMticiiteil apeciea in India. It ia valuable oa a 
beaat of draught and for the dairy. 
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centage of butter than ordinary cow’s milk. So useful is this mud- and water-loving animal 
in all swampy districts, that wherever rice is cultivated it is almost indispensable. The 
result is that the Indian buffalo has been transported, probably in comparatively modem 
times, to many distant quarters of the globe. When this was done is not known ; but it is 
probable, for instance, that it was not known in Egyy)t in the days of the Pharaohs, for its 
form never appears in the paintings and sculptures. Now it is seen very far up the Nile, and 
plays an imporbint yiart. in Egyptian agriculture; it is also the general beast of burden and 
for the dairy in the Pontine Marshes of Italy. In Spain it was probably introduced by the 
Arabs, and is used to cultivate the marshy plains near the mouths of the rivers of Andalusia ; 
it is also in use in the marshes of Hungary, in the Crimea, and across Western Asia to 
Afghanistan. We have thus the curious fact that a wild animal once confined to the jungles 
of the Indian Peninsula is now domesticated on two other continents. It has not been 



A T»AIB OP ANOAS, 

Tho unoii iH th« BniulluHt and most onteloite-liku member t»f the Ox Tribe. 


introduced into America yet, though it wtmld be useful in the Mississippi swamyis ; but the 
Chinese have taken it to tiie Far East, and established it as their favourite beast of burden. 

The TAMAitAU akd Anua. 

In the island of Mindoro, in the Philippines, a small black buffalo, with upright, slightly 
incurved horns, is found in the dense forests. The height at the shoulder is about 3 feet 
6 inches ; a few irregular marks of white are found on the fore legs, face, and occasionally 
the thrtHit. It is called the Tamakau by the natives, most of whom fear to attack it. Its 
habits are said to be much the same as those of the other buffaloes; but it is reputed to fight 
with the Indian buffaloes which have escajjed and become semi-wild in the forests. 

In Celebes a still smaller wild forest-buflalo is found, cidled the Anoa. It is only 3 feet 
3 inches high at the shoulder, and has upright, almost straight horns. The general colo^ 
is brownish, tinged with yellow, that of the adults being very dark brown or black. Scarcely 
anything is known of its habits. 
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YOrXCr JIt’LL Ml'SK-OX. 

Tb« miuk'OX isnearl.v allied to the Hlieep. It i» abont tho aize of Highland cattlvi and 
iuhaUita Ar<'tic America and Northern Greenland, 


THE MUSK-OX. 

The MrsK-ox was formerly 
found ill immense numbers on 
the barren lands and other regions 
bordering on the Arctic ice. The 
hair of this animal reaches almost 
to the ground, and tlie horns are 
large and massive. At present it 
is only common in the corner of 
North America north and east of 
a line drawn from Fort. Churchill, 
on Ifiidson Hay, to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie, and on the adjacent 
islands of the Arctic Sea. In 
former Arctic expeditions the flesh 
of the musk-ox(‘n was a great 
and reliable source of food. Now 
some ]»arls of the herds seem to 
have retired inland, and in the 
winter to become mainly forest- 
dwellers ; but large numbers seem 
to endure the coldest parts of the 
Arctic winter in the open country 
of the Far North, in the snows 
of Grinnell Land and of Northern 
Cireenland. The remains of musk- 

gravels of the Thames Valley, with 
those of the reindeer and other 


nortluMii species. The musk-ox 
gallops at a great mte of sjieed when disturbed in the o)K*n, and makes as little of a steej) 

mountain-side as does the wild sheep. When fat, the flesh is very toli*rable food; but if the 

animals grow thin, the biste of musk is very unpleasant. The colour of the coat is dark 
brown ; it is now in great demand for sledge-rugs in Canada. This remarkable animal appears 

to be a form standing aijart both from the oxen and the sheep. 


It will be seen from the above accounts of the whole wild bovine race that they all exhibit 
in a high degree many of the traits which are seen in domesticated animals of the same 
tribe. The chief differences made by man’s selection and breeding affect the form of the body 
and the development of the udder, otherwise there is no great modification, except the production 
of the drooping ear in some of the Indian species of domesticated oxen. No wild cattle have 
the level, flat back and rectangular l)ody which mark all the best shorthorns and other breeds 
intended for beef In the Asiatic; and Gal la hum^ied breeds, the races which first domesticated 
the original wild species seem to have used the long ])rocesses of the vertebrae which cause 
the back of many wild catth* to form a hum]) as the basis of a valuable feature, the hump 
becoming as it were another joint of meat. The development of the udder has for untold 
centuries been the object of the breeders of cows; consequentlj^ we find that in the domesticated 
races this has become abnormally large. There is at present a very general tendency to get 
rid of the horns among all breeds of high quality, as these appendages cause much loss by 
wounds inflicted by cattle upon each other; but even in tliis resjiect sentiment rather tends to 
preserve the boms as an ornament in some of the best milking breeds, such as the Jerseys. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SHEEP AND GOATS. 


THE SHEEP. 


T he sheep are represented at the ])rosent. time by several wild species, one of which is 
found in Northern India east of the Indus, in the Punjab, and in Sind; one in 
North America; and another in North Africa. Tlie rest inhabit tlie high ground of 
Europe and Asia as far south as tlie Himalaya. These mountains, with the adjacent plateaux 
of the Pamirs and the great ranges of Central Asia, fonn the main home of the group. 

Wild sheep are of various tv[)es, some so much like the goats that it is difficult to draw a 

hard-and-fast line between them; while others, especially the Curly-horned Argalis, Bighorns, 
Oorial, and Kamchatka Wild Sheej), are miiiiistakably ovine in type. The wild original of 
the domesticated breeds of sheep is unknown; but the extreme differences lietween various 
breeds of tame sheep — as, for instance, between the smooth-coated, drooping-eared breed of 
Nubia and the curly-homcd, woolly sheep of Dorsetshire — must not be allowed to divert the 

attention from the considerable likeness of habit which still remains between other breeds 

and the wild species. Domesticated sheep which live on hills and mountains are still inclined 
to seek the highest ground at night. The rams fight as the wild rams do, and many of them 
display activity and i)owers of climbing and of finding a living on barren ground scarcely less 
remarkable than in the wild races. 

The apparent absence of wool in ^ 


the latter docs not indicate so 
gi-eat a difference as might be 
thought. The domesticated sheep 
have been bred by artificial selection 
for null umbered ages in order to 
produce wool. It is said that in 
some of the wild breeds there is 
an under-fur which will “ felt ” like 
wool. Most of the species are short - 
tailed animals, but this is not the 
case with the Barbary wild sheep. 

Wild sheej) are mainly 
mountain-living animals or 
frequenters of high ground. They 
generally, although not always, 
frequent less rugged country than 
that affected by the wild goats, and 
some are found at quite low levels. 
The altitude at which other wild 



sheejj are found is, however, very 
great; on the Pamirs it reaches 
20,000 feet. Here the country is 
quite open. 


Flioto htf a, ir, jnuon tt Co., Zld.] [Aberdeen. 

YOUNO JiA-RBAllY SHEEP. 

Koto iho length of tlic tail ue compansa with other wild sheep. 
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The Efropean Moufflon. 

The only wild sheep of Eurof)e is the Moufflon, found in the mountains of Corsica and 
Sardinia. Its height at the shoulder is about 27 indies. In the rams the horns are strong, 
and curved into a siiiral, forming almost a complete circle. The hair is close, and in winter 
has a woolly iinder-ftir. In summer and autumn the coat is a bright red-brown on the neck, 
shoulders, and legsj the rump and under-jiarts are whitish, and the back and flanks marked with 
a white saddle. In winter the brown becomes darker and the white saddle broader. A rather 
larger moufflon is found on Mount Elburz in Persia, in Armenia, and in the Taurus ]\lount4iins. 
A smaller variety exists in Cyprus, where it has been preserved since the British occupation. 
The moufflon is a typical wild sheep. In Sardinia and Corsica are dense scrubby forests of 
tall heather, some 5 feet high. This viaquia is practically impenetrable to hunters. When 
alarmed, the moufflon dash in^ it, and are safe. The maquia has preserved two very interesting 
survivals of anticpiitv — the moufflon, and the Corsican or Sardinian bandit. Ihe (.nrsican bandit, 
like the moufflon of the same island, 
is nearly extinct. In Sardinia both 
flourish. !Many English sj)ortsmen 
have had their fir.<t taste of big-game 
shooting in the difficult pursuit of 
the moufflon on the Sardinian 
mountains. Some declare that the 
sport is so fa.<ciiiating that they have 
seldom found much to ecpial it since. 

Jlr. S. II. Wliit bread, w'hose notes in 
The Encyclopaedia of Sport are 
very full on this subject, deems that 
the best season to stalk moufflon is 
in October or November. The animals 
are then less disturbed by shepherds 
and dog.s and the moufflon are on 
the move and more easily .‘icen during 
the day than in summer, wlien they 
feed at night and rest or sleep ))y day. 

Sir E. G. Ijoder has a small herd 
of moufflon running wild in his park 
at Leonardslee, near Horsham. They 
have a specially built “ mountain-tojj ” 
of stone to make a home of, but are free to feed where they like in the park. I'liey produce 
lambs y^rly. It is an interesting sight to see the quick rush of the little flock, when 
frightened, to their sheltering-place, led by an old white-saddled ram. 

The Argalis. 

The Argalis are the largest of all living wild sheep. Some measure from 3 feet 9 inches 
to 4 feet at the shoulder. The horns are broad, coiTUgated, and curling in the male, and 
in the female short., erect, and curving backw^ards. The male Tihetan Argali has a ruff on 
the throat. The usual colour is a stony grey, mingled W'ith white in the summer in the case 
of the old males. The name is ap])lied collectively to several wild sheep found in Northern 
and Central Asia. Whether these are only varieties or sejiarate species it is difficult to say; 
but the follow’ing are some of the most marked forms. 

The Siberian Argali is the characteristic wild sheep of the rocky hills and mountains of 
Southern Siberia, the Altai Mountains, and Northern Mongolia. The horns curve so as to form 
more than a complete circle ; the upper fiarts are tinged with grey, and the lower are white. 
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SIBKKIAX AIIOALI. 

One ot the laxgc wild ebee]) uf Central Asia. 
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The Tibetan Argali is a little 
smaller in size, and has slightly 
smaller horns. The rams have also 
a large white riiflF on the throat. 
These sheep descend in winter to the 
lower valleys of the Tibetan plateau, 
returning to the higher ground in 
spring. The lambs are born in May 
or June. 

Littledale’s Sheep is a smaller 
animal, found on the Sair Mountains 
in the Great Altai, on the north- 
western border of Mongolia. It is 
darker in colour than the argali or 
Marco Polo’s sheep, and has dark 
under-parts. 

Writing of the argali of Southern 
Siberia, the naturalist Brehm says 
that when the Tartars want mutton 
an argali hunt is organised. The 
Tartar hunters advance on their horses 
at intervals of 200 or 300 yards, and 
when the slieep are started generally 
manage, by riding, shooting, coursing them with dogs, and shouting, to bewilder, shoot, or 
capture several. 

On the high i)lateau of the Pamirs and the adjacent districts Marco Polo’s Sheep is 
found. The rams are only slightly less in size than the Siberian argali ; the hair is longer than 
in that sjiecies, and the horns are thinner and more slender and extend farther in an outward 
direction. An adult ram may weigh 22 stone. The first description of this sheep was given 
by the old traveller whose name it now bears. He said that on the Pamir ])lateau wild 

animals are met with in large numbers, 
particularly a sheep of great size, 
^ ^ having horns three, four, and even 

six ])alms in length The sliepherds 
(? hunters) form ladles and vessels 
from them. In the 1 Munirs, Marco 
Polo’s sheep is seldom foiuul at less 
than 11,000 or 12,000 feet above the 
In the Thian-shan Mountains 
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BAliBAIlY SHKEP. 

The«o flne wild sheep are found in the Atlas and Aures Mountains of North Africa, 
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it is said to descend to 2,000 or 
3,000 feet. They jirefer the hilly, 
grassy idains, and only seek the hills 
for safety. On the jPamirs they are 
said to be very numerous in places, 
one hunter stating that he saw in 
one day not less than 600 head. 

The Bighorn Sheep of America 
AND Kamchatka. 

North America has its parallel 
to the argalis in the famous Bighorn. 
It is now very rare even in Northern 
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Canada, and becoming scarce in the 
United States, though a few are 
found here and there at vai’ious 
points on the Gocky Mountains 
as far south as Mexico. In habits 
it is much the same as other 
wild sheep — that is to say, it 
haunts the rock-hills and “bad 
lands ” near the mountains, feeding 
on the scanty herbage of the high 
ground, and not descending unless 
driven down by snow. 

The bighorn sheep are very 
partial to salt. Mr. Turner 
Turner, who hunted them in 
East Kooteney, says : “ Wild sheep 
make periodical excursions to the 
mountain-tops to gorge themselves 
with salty clay. Tliey may remain 
from an hour to two days, Jind 
when killed their stomachs will 
be found full of nothing but the 
clay formed from denuded lime- 
stone, which they lick and gnaw until sometimes deep tunnels are formed in the cliffs, large 
enough to hide six or seven sheep. The hunter, standing over one of these warrens, may 
bolt them within two yards of him. In the dead of winter sheep often come to the woods to 
feed on fir-trees. At such times they may he seen mixed with black-and-white-tailed deer, 
low on a river-bank. I have known them come within forty yards of an inhabited liut.” 

While on the subject of the fondness of sheep and deer for salt, we may mention an 
anecdote told by Mr. H. C. Nelson in Counii*y Life, lie was sleeping with two other friends 
in a hut in the mountains ^here some miners had lived for a time. These men, when 
they washed uj) their jiots and i)ans, threw' the slops away at a certain place close by the 
hut. As all w'ater used for cooking meat has salt put into it, a little salt remained on the 
surface. This the wild deer had found out, and were in the habit of coming to lick it at 
night. Mr. Nelson had a shot at one some twenty yards from the hut. 

llie bighorn sheej) stands from 3 feet 2 inches to 3 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. The 
honi-s are of the general type of the argalis, but smoother. Another bighorn is found in 
Kamchatka. There is also a beautiful white race of bighorn inhabiting Alaska. The typical 
Rocky Mountain race is browner than tlie Asiatic argalis, and in winter is dark even beneath 
the front parts of the body. It is not fomid on the high peaks of the great ranges, but on 
difficult though low’er ground on the minor hills. 

The Oorial. 

The vast range of the Himalaya affords feeding-ground to other species of wild sheep 
and wild goat, so different in the shape of the horns that the variations of the ovine race 
under domestication need not be matter for wonder when so much variety is seen in nature. 

The Oorial, or Sha, is found in North-west India, on the Trans-Indus Mountains, and 
in I^adak, Northern Tibet, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, and Southern Persia. The 
horns make a half-curve backwards, and are flattened. The angle with the horizontal line 
across the ears is about half a right angle. The coat is of a reddish-brown colour, with white 
on the belly, legs, and throat. This species has a very wide geographical distribution, and is 
the only wild sheep found in India proper. 
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BURHAL WILD SHEEP. 

Sometiuies callml the Hliie Sheep. Tliey have a wide rani^ both on the llimalaya and 
north of thorn mountains. 
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FEMALE KUDU. 

The Kudu ia onu of the handaoinest of the African Aoteloi>e8, the oorkHcrew-like horas of the bucks forming 
»unut of tlie nioBt Htriking of all Hportiug trophies. 
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The Bakbary Sheep, Aoudad, 
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PUNJAH 811 EKP. 

This is an exainiilo of one of tlie bryed»» which carrj’ no wool whatever. 


chamcris-sfulking ; but- the jmrsuit stMuiis to fixseinate 

gave some cliarmirig descri])- 

tions of the silence, the rugged 

rocks, and the astonishing 

views over the great orange 

Sahara Desert seen from the 

tops of these haunts of the 

Barbary sheep — mountains on 


This is a large wild sheej) of 
the North African highlands. The 
old rams have a very fine appearance, 
with a long flowing beard or mane, 
and large honis, Tliese wild sheep, 
though somewhat goat -like in appear- 
ance, are typical of their race in 
general habits. They live in the 
Atlas Kange, and in the spkmdid 
heights of the Aures Mountains, which 
lie at the hack of Algeria and fringe 
the great Sahara Desert. In the 
isolated and burning rocks which jut 
u]) in the desert itself into single 
mountains they are also found, living 
on ground which seems absolutely 
destitute of water, grass, or vegetation. 
They live singly or in small families; 
but the mms keep mainly alone. 
8(»metimes they lie in shallow caves 
during the heat, of the day. These 
cav(‘s smell like a shee]^)-fold. More 
generally the sheej) repose on some 
shelf of rock, wdiere they exactly 
match the colour of the stone, and 
are invisihle. The ground is among 
the most difficult in which any hunt- 
ing is attempted, except perhaps in 
sj)ortsmen. Mr. A. K, Pease recently 



the summit s of which his Arab 
guides would prostrate them- 
selves in evening prayer as 
the sun sank over the desert, 
and then, rising, once more 
resume the chase. The young 
lambs of the Barbary sheep 
are charming little creatures, 
more like reddish kids. They 



can follow the mother over the 


steepest ground at a great 
Iiace. When caught, as they 
sometimes are by the Arabs, 
they soon become tame. The 
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The fut tail of thi. ihMp wa. oonii<l«wd hy Cbarle. Darwin a. due to degeneration. 
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tail is longer than in other 
wild sheej), and in the males 
a large mane covers the chest. 

The Bukhal, oh Blue Sheep. 

This si>ecies jiossibly indi- 
cates the transition-i)oint from 
the sheep to the goats. It 
was iK)inted out by Mr. Brian 
Hodgson that it had certain 
features more like tlie goats 
than the sheep, and latcT 
other writers laid stress on 
structural differences of tlie 
same kind, both in skull and 
liorns. It has not the dis- 
agreeable odour f)f tiie goats; 
but the black markings wliieh 
sej)arate the white of the belly 
from the brown of the fianks. and run down the front of the legs, are like those seen on some goats. 
The horns rise in a curve outwards anti downwards. The largest are only some 30 inches long. 

Burhal are ])erha])s the commonest of all Asiatic wild sheep. They inhal)it the whole 
length of tlie higher Himalayan Kange, and are found over and round the Central Asian ])lateau 
as far n(»rth as Y’arkand. Tlie horns make two half-moons at right angles to the skull. Tnlike 
.some of the other wild sheep, burhal often climb the very highest ground of all. Much of 
the l>est burhal ground is above 17,000 feet high, and, as Sir. Whitbread remarks, this ah>ne 
makes the chase of such an animal difticult. As in the moufflon, the mutton is excellent. 
Tiiere is no difficulty whatever in taming these wild Himalayan sheep; those in the Zoological 
Gardens are practically domesticated. 
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roru-Houxun riieei*. 

Tbeix* are aeveml breeds of these sheep. Kiine frttiii China, some from Icehttul, and t bet's froiii 

South Africa. 


I)OMKSTI(’ATEI) ShKEP. 

Lnder domestication sheej) exhibit a wide variety of coat, sliape, and size, v(»rv striking 


to the eye, and very imjiortant in regard to 
the ])n>duce of wool or mutton. The intro- 
duction of a jiarticular breed, wdtii long wool 
or sln>rt wool as the case may be, has often 
saved or altered for a time the etjonomic 
condition of a colony or ])njvince. Jt was 
the introduction of the sheej) W’hich gave 
Australia first rank among tlie rich colonies 
of the world; and the discovery that the 
Cheviot l)reed would thrive on the Scotch 
liills made millions of acres remunerative 
wdiicli might otherwise have been very un- 
productive, But tlie only imj)ortant change 
in the structure of the sheep in dornesticfi- 
tion is the lengthening of the tail. The 
carcase may be fat unit ton f)r thin mutton, 
the wool long or short, fine or coarse ; but 
the sheep itself remains true to tyi)e, and of 
mucli the same docile habits, under all the 
changes of the breeders. 
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SOUTH DOWN SHKEP. 

The flneat breed of down-Hhee\i. 
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We may first say a word or two as to foreign breeds of slieep, esj)ecially those of the East. 
Some of these resemble the wild breeds in having smooth coats and almost no wool. The Somali 
Sheep, for instance, yield no wool useful for felting or sjnnning. They have drooping ears and 
black heads. Some of the finest natural wool is developed by a white sheep in Tibet. The fur 
is usually sold as Tibetan lamb. The w'ool is exactly like white floss-silk, Wlien cured by 
the Chinese, the leather is like white kid, with this flossy wool attached* 

In India and Persia the sheej) is sometimes used as a beast of burden. Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, in his “Beast and Man in India,” says: “Borax, asafoctida, and other commodities 
are brought into India on the backs of sheep in Imgs. Tlie flocks are driven in large numbers 
from Tibet into liritisli territory. One of the sensations of journeying in the hills of the 
‘interior,^ as the farther recesses of the mountains are called by Anglo-Indians, is to come 
suddenly on such a drove, as it winds, with the multitudinous click of little feet, round the 
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The best wiKibimKlucini; Mhecp. Iniiiorted from Siwin to AuBtralia. 
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shoulder of some Himalayan spur. The coarse hair bags scrape the cliffside from w’hich the 
narrow path is built out or hollowed, and allow but scant room for your pony, startled by the 
hurry and the quit^k-breathing rush of the creatures as they crowd and scuffle past. Only 
the picturesque shepherds return from these journeys. The carriers of the caravan (/.c. the 
sheep), feeding as they go, gather flesh in sjiite of their burdens, and provide most excellent 
mutton. ... In the towns of the jJains rams are ke])t as fighting animals. A Mohammedan 
swell going out for a stroll with his fighting-ram makes a picture of foppery not easily 
surjiassed by the sporting ‘fancy’ of the West. The ram is neatly cli].)[)ed, with a judicious 
reservation of the salient tufts, tipi)ed with safirfm and mauve dye, and besides a large collar 
of blue beads it wears a necklace of hawk-bells.” 

The Fat-tailed Sheep of Persia and Tartary exhibits a curious provision of nature. When 
food is plentiful, a quantity of fat accumulates on the tail and croup. As the pasture dries up 
and the animal finds little food, this store of fat is gradually absorbed. Another fat-tailed 
sheep is found from Syria and Egypt to the Cape. This has a long tail reaching to the 
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ground. In the Egyptian breed the tail is 
broad throughout ; in the Syrian it narrows 
to a point. The ordinary \reight of the 
Syrian sheep’s tail is 15 lbs.; but in some 
well-fattened examples it reaches 70 or 
80 lbs. Ludolph saw in Egypt a sheep’s tail 
of 80 lbs. weight. This overgrown tail is a 
great entmmbrance to the animal. In order 
to lighten the burden, the shepherds fasten 
under it a small board, sometimes with wheels 
attached, to make it easy to draw over the 
ground. 

In Greece. Wallachia, and Western Asia 
a fine breed of sheej», quite different from 
the English forms, is seen. It is called the 
Wallachian SIIKKP. When the Zoological 
Gardens were first founded here, some of 
these sheep were introduced and crossed with 
English breeds. The horns are tall spirals, 
as in the great kudu antelope. The body 
is large, and the fleece long and straight, 
and more like that of the long-haired goats 
than curly wool. 

There are now few countries in the 
world to which sheep have not been intro- 
duced. They were jirobably among the 
earliest animals to be domesticated. 
Certainly they are the first to be mentioned ; 
for we learn that “Abel was a keeper of shee[),” while (’ain tilled the earth. The feud 
between the keeper of flocks and the grower of crops 
typified in this ancient (juarrel still goes on wherever 
the wild mountain breeds of sheej> are kept, for 
tliere is of necessity always danger that the wander- 
ing sheep may raid the jJots of corn. In Sjuiin a 
curious and ancfient set of laws regulates the passage 
of the flcx’ks to and from the mountain pislures 
through the corn-lands. 

It is said that the name of the famous breed of 
Spanish sheep known as Mekixos recalls their foreign 
origin from across the sea, and that they were originally 
imported into Sjain from England. Whether that be 
so or not, it is certain that no one could recognise 
them now. The fine.st merino shee]», especially those 
bred in Australia, into which country they were 
imported some fort.y years ago, look as if covered 
with a dense growth of moss. The close wool grows 
not only on their backs, sides, and bellies, but on legs, 
forehead, and nose. There are believed to l)e ten 
millions of merino sheep in SjMiin, most of which 
are migratory. Tliey are called “ transhumantes,*’ 
and are taken from the plains to the mountains 
and from the mountains to the plains yearly. These 
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transhumarites ” are divided into flocks, each under a head shepherd, or “ majoral/’ The 
flocks follow the shepherds, who lead the way, and direct the length and speed of the journey. 
A few wethers, trained to the business, follow the shepherds, and the rest ^•ome in due order. 
Powerful dogs accompany them as guards. This system of sheep migration is controlled by 
a tribunal termed the Mesta. Tt can be traced back t^ the middle of the fourteenth century, 
l^y it ])erson8 are prohibited from travelling along the course of the rout^ pursued by the 
flocks so long as they are on the road. It also maintains the right for the flocks to graze 
on all the open or common land that lies in the way. Moreover, it claims a path ninety 
yards wide through all enclosed and cultivated country. The length of the journey is over 
400 miles, w'hich is accomjdished in six or seven weeks. The system works greatly to the 
injury of local cultivators and stationary flocks, whose fields are injured by the migratory sheep. 



CROSS-BBKl> SHEEP. 

The class of shoop kept jiuiinly on niltiviitcd liiiul in the North MidlundH, 


English Brekds of Siiekp. 

In England are reared the finest and most valinible sheep. This is evident from the 
prices jiaid for them by foreigners and breeders in our colonies. Except for merinos, no 
one comes to aiiv other country but this "when about to seek new blood for their flocks or 
to stock new lands. Recently 1,000 guineas were paid by a firm in Argentina for a single 
Lincoln ram. 

Differences, well marked and of great importance, exist between our different breeds. Each 
suits its own district, and each is carefully improved and kept pure by herd-books, in which all 
pedigree animals are entered. 

The “ general utility sheep ” in England is the South Dow^n ; in Scotland, the Border 
Leicester. The former is a small, fine sheep, wdth close wckjI, and yielding excellent mutton. 
It provides tlie meat sold in our best shops, and has largely stocked New Zealand. The 
original breed of England was possibly the Cotswold; it is a tall, long-woolled, white-fleeced 
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sheep. Later a large heavy 
sheep, with long wool and a 
massive body, was bred in 
the Midlands, and c?allod the 
Leicester Loxcj-anool. Th i s 
sheep gives a great cut of 
wool, and much coarse muttoTi. 
The Cheviot Siieec, originally 
bred on the hills of that 
name, is now one of the 
mainstays of the Scotch 
mountain fanner. The 
Cheviots eat. the grass on 
the high liillsides, while the 
Blac k-faced IIioiiland Sheep 
live on tlie heather liigher 
up. The ScFFOLK, Oxford, 
Hampshire, and otlier “ Down ” 
sheep are larger lireeds than 
the Soutih Down. The 
Komxey 3Iaksh Sheep are a 
lu^avy long-woolU'd breed. 
The Exmoors are small 
heather-sheep like tliose of Wales, and the Soa and St. Kilda Sheep, which are often four- 
horned, the .smallest of all. 

The maintenance of flocks is now alino.st an e.ssential jwrt of English agriculture' on all 
chalk lands, wljich coiniirise a very large jiercentage of the .southern counties. On the chalk 
downs the floc'ks are the givat fertili.ser.s of the soil. Every night the sheej) are folded on 
the fields which are destim»d to prcKluce coni in the following year. The manure so left on 
the soil ensures a g(KKl crop, with no exjiense for carting the fertiliser from the farmyard, as 
is the (rase with manure made by oxen kept in straw-yards. 

On the South Downs, Oxfordshire Downs or ('hilteni Hills, Salisbury Plain, and the 
Berkshire Downs the farms liave been mainly carried on by the aid of the flocks. Where 
these are no longer kept the land reverts to grass, and the growing of corn c(‘ases. On the 
coarse, new-sown grasses cattle take the place (if .sheep, and an inferior style of farming, like 
the ranches of South America, replaces the 
careful and highly skilled agriculture of Old 
England. In the far north of Scotland cross- 
bred sheep are now reared and fed in winter 
on turnips, which will grow luxuriantly where 
the climate is too bleak and wet for wheat. 

Formerly cattle were the main source 
of wealth to the owners of Highland estates. 

The sheei> was only introduced after the 
Highlands were sulKlued subserjuently to 
the rebellion in 1745. It wa.s found that 
the rough-coated lieather-sheep throve on the 
wet and elevated hills. This led to their 
substitution for cattle, as wool was then dear. 

Sheep are now in their turn giving way to 
grouse and deer over much of the Central 
Highlands, as the price of wool has fallen. 
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THE GOATS. 




Though the dividing-line between 
tlie Shepj) and Goats is very indistinct, 
some differences are of general appli(?a- 
tioii. The goats are distinguished by 
the nn]>leaKant “hircine” odour of the 
males, and by beards on the chins 
of the same sex, by the absence of 
glands in the hind feet, which sheej) 
jiossess, and by certain variations in 
the formation of the skull. The 
difference between the tem])eraTnent 
of the sheep and goats is very curious 
and persistent, sliowing itstdf in a 
marked way, which affects their use 
in domestication to such a degree that 
the koe]>ing of one or the other often 
marks tlie owners as ])ossessors of 
different, degrees of civilisation. Goats 
are restless, curious, adventurous, and 
so active that they cannot be kept 
in enclosed fields. For tliis reason 
they are not bred in any numbers in 


lands where agriculture is j)racti8ed 
on modern principles; they are too enterprising and too destructive. Consequently the goat is 
usually only s(»en in large flocks on mountain pastures and rocky, uncultivated ground, where the 
flocks are taken out to feed by the children. 


On the high AIjjs, in (ireece, on the Apennines, and in Palestine the goat is a valuable 
domestic animal. The milk, butter, and cheese, and also the flesh of the kids, are in great 


esteem. Hut wlu»rever the land is enclosed, and liigli cultivation attempted, the goat is banished, 
and the more d(»cile and controllable 


sheep takes its ]»lace. In Syria the* 
goat is jierhaps more docile and better 
understcHHl as a dairy animal than 


elsewhere in the Fast. The flocks are 
driven into Damascus in the morning; 
and instead of a milk-cart calling, the 
flock its(‘lf goes round tlie city, and 
particular goats are milked before the 
doors of regular customers. 

The Kuhopkax (ioat is a very 
useful animal for providing milk to 
poor famili(*s in large towns. The 
follovring account of its present uses 
was recently published: “The sheep, 
while preserving its hardy habits in 
some districts, as on Kxmoor, in Wales, 
and the Highlands, adapts itself to 
richer food, and acquires the habits as 
well us the digestion of domestication. 
The goat remains, as in old days, the 
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lliOHC gouts were originally obtained from Turkey in Asia, and exported to South 

Afrioa. 
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enemy of trees, inquisitive, omnivorous, ])ugna(*ious. It is unsiiited for the settled life of the 
English farm. Rich jwsture makes it ill, and a good clay soil, on which cattle grow fat, kills it. 
But it is far from being dis(|ualified for the service of some forms of modern civilisation by the 
survival of primitive habits. Thougli it cannot live comfortably in the smiling pastures of the 
low country, it is j>erfectly willing to exchange the rocks of the mountain for a stable-yard in 
town. Its love for stony jdaces is amply satisfied by the granite lavement of a ‘mews,’ and 
it has l>een ascertained that goats fed in stalls and allowed to wander in paved courts and yards 
live longer and enjoy better health than those tethered even on light i)astures. In parts of 
New York the city goats are said to flourish on the iiaste-daubed ]>aper of the advertisements, 
which they nibble from the lioardings. It is beyond doubt that these hardy creatures are 
exactly suited for living in large towns; an environment of bricks and mortar and ])aving- 

stones suits them. Their spirits rise 
in proportion to wliat we should de<*in 
the depressing nature of their sur- 
roundings. Tljey love to be tethered 
on a common, with scanty grass and 
a stiK'k of furze-bushes to nibble. A 
deserted brick-field, with plenty of 
broken drain-tiles, rubbish-heaj»s, and 
weeds, jdeases them still better. 
Almost any kind of food st*ems to 
suit them. Not even the pig has so 
varied a diet as th(» g(»at ; it consumes 
and conveils into milk not only great 
(plan titles of garden-stuff which would 
otherwise be wasted, but also, thanks 
to its love for eating twigs and slifH)ts, 
it enjoys the primings and loppings 
of busli(‘s and trees. In tlu' Mont 
(fOr district of France the goats are 
fed on oatmeal porridge. With this 
diet, and i)lenty of salt, the animals 
are scarcely ever ill, and never suffer 
from tuberculosis; they W’ill often 
give ten times their own weight of 
milk in a year.” 

The Kashmir shawls are made of 
the finest goats’ hair. Most, of this 
very soft hair is obbiined from the 
under-fur of goats k(‘pt in Tibet, and 
by the Kirghiz in (Vntral Asia. Only 
a small quantity, averaging 3 ozs., is jirodiiced yearly by each animal. The wool is jmrehased 
by middlemen, and taken to Kashmir for manufacture. 

In India the goat reaches perlaqis the fiigliest jioint of domest illation. The flocks are in 
charge of herd-hoys, but the animals are so docile that they are regarded with no hostility 
by the cultivators of com and cereals. Tame goats are also kept throughout Africa. The 
valuable Angora breed, from which “ mohair ” is obtained, is now domesticated in South Africa 
and in Australia. In the former country it is a great commercial success. The animals were 
obtained with great difficulty, as the Turkish owners did not wrish to sell their best-bred 
goats; but when once established at the Ca{ie, it was found that they proved better producers 
of mohair than when in their native province of Angora. The ‘^clij)” from their descendants 
steadily improves. 
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In the Caucasus, both east and 
west, in tlie Pyrenees, and on the 
South Spanish sierras three fine wild 
goats, with some features not unlike 
the burhal slieep, are found. They 
are called Tuii by the Caucasian 
mountaineers. The s])ecieH found in 
the East Caucasus differs from that 
of the west of the range, and both 
from that of S])ain. The East 
Caucasian Tuk is a massive, heavy 
animal, all brown in colour (except on 
the front.s of the legs, which are 
blackish), and with horns s))ringing 
from eacli side of the skull like half- 
circles. The males are 38 inches high 
at the shoulder. The short beard and 
tail are blackish, and there is no white 
on tlie coat. The West Caucasian 
Tuu is much lighter in colour than 
that of tlie East Caucasus, and the 
horns point backwards, more like those 
of the ibex, though set on the skull 
at a diflFerent angle. The Spanish 
Tur has the belly and inner sides of 
the legs white, and a blackish line 
along the flank, dividing the while 
from the brown; also a blackish chest, 
and some grey on the flank. 

In the (Caucasus the tur are 
found on the liigh crags above tin* 
snow'-line in summer, wdience they 
descend at night to feed on patches 
of upland grass; but the main home 
of the tur by day is above the snow- 
line. The Spanish species modifies its 
habits according to the ground on 
which it lives. Mr. E. N. Buxton 
found it in dense scrub, wdiile on the 
Andalusian sierras it frequents bare 
peaks 10,000 feet high. In Spain 
tur are sometimes seen in flocks of 
from 100 to 150 each. 


WILD GOATS. 
The Tur. 
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STUD TtHJOKNHUUU GOAT. 


The Persian Wild Goat. ’*’***•* hreod originnHy canm from SwitwrlanJ, hut iH now woll known in 

Englaiul. The nniiiiHlH are fine in lame, have a long, thin neck, with two tafisel'like 

The original of our domesticcated apiHiidogvH. 
goat is thought by some to be the 

Pasang, or Persian Wild Goat. It is a fine animal, with large scimitar-shaped horns, curving 
backwards, flattened laterally, and with knobs on the front edge at irregular intervals. It is 

more slender in build than the tur, light brown in general colour, marked with a black line 

.SO 
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along the nape and back, black tail, white lielly, blackish shoulder^stripe, and a black line 
dividing the hinder part of the flank from the white belly. Formerly found in the islands of 
South-eastern Europe, it now inhabits (larts of the Caucasus, the Armenian Highlands, Mount 
Ararat^ and the Persian mountains as far east as Baluchistan. A smaller race is found in Sind. 
It lives in herds, sometimes of considerable size, and frequents not only the high ground, but 
the mountain forests and scrub, where such cover exists. The domesticated goat of Sweden is 
said to lie certainly a descendant of this species. 

The Ibex. 

Of the Ibex, ])erhaps the best known of all the wild goats, several species, differing 
somewhat in size and in the form of their horns, are found in various parts of the Old W'orld. 
Of these, the Arabian Ibex inhabits the mountains of Southern Arabia, Palestine, and Sinai. 



/ 
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Ujqier Egyiit, and perhaps Morocco. The Abyssinian Ibex is found in the high mountains of 
the country from which it takes its name. The Albine Ibex is now extinct in the Swiss 
Alps and Tynd, but survives on the Piedmontese side of Monte Itosa. The Asiatic Ibex is 
the finest of the group; its horns have been found to measure inches along the curve. 
This ibex inhabits the mountain-ranges of Central Asia, from the Altai to the Himalaya, and 
the Himalaya as far as the source of the Ganges. 

The King of Italy is the great jirescrver of the Alpine Ibex, and has succeeded where 
the nobles of the Tyrol have failed. The animals are shot by driving them, the drivers being 
expert mountaineers. The W'ay in which the ibex come down the jjasses and over the precipices 
is simply astonishing. One writer lately saw them springing down perjiendicular heights of 
40 feet, or descending ‘^chimneys” in the mountain-face by simply cannoning oflf with their 
feet from side to side. Young ibex can be tamed with ease, the only drawback to their 
maintenance being the imxiosBibility of confining them. They will spring on to the roof of 
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a house, and spend the day there by prefer- 
ence, though allowed the run of all the premises. 
The kids are generally two in number; they 
are bom in June. 

The ibex >vas long one of the chief 
objects of the Alpine hunter. The Emjmror 
Maximilian had a ])reserve of them in the 
Tyrol mountains near the Aacdien Sea ; these 
he shot with a cross-bow when they were 
driven down the mountains. Sometimes they 
were forced across the lake. A picture in 
his private hunting-book shows the Emperor 
assisting to catch one in a net from a boat. 
He notes t hat he once shot an ibex at a 
distance of 200 yards with a cross-bow, after 
one of his companions had missed it with a 
gun, or “fire-tube.” When away on an ex- 
pedition in Holland, he wrote a letter to the 
wife of one of the most noted ibex-poachers 
on his domain, promising her a silk dress if 
she could induce lier husband to let the 
animals alone. In the Himalaya the chief 
foes of the ibex are the snow-leopard and 
wild dog. 


The IMaukiior. 

The very fine Himalayan goat of this 
name differs from all other wild species. The 
horns are spiral, like those of the kudu 




Th« fincut wild pout of Euro]io, foriuorly romiiion on th« Swiss AIpH, 
now only ou a limited aren on tlio Italian uida 


antelope and Wallachian sheep. It may well 
be called the king of the wild goats. A 
buck stands as much as 41 inches at the 
slioulder, and the maximum measurement of 
the horns is 63 inches, or over 5 feet! It 
has a long beard and mane, and stands very 
upright on iis feet. Besides the Himalaya, 
it haunts the mountains on the Afghan 
frontier. The markhor keep along the line 
between the forest and snow, some of the 
most difficult ground in the hills. The horns 
are a much-jirized trophy. 

The Tahr. 


. Pnt/nc, Afflt’iibufif, ht/ jurnitMion qf tht Hon. Ha/ltr 

YOUNG MALE ALCINE IBKX 
Tbo photupraph shows thu corrngiited horns of tho iiuUo. 


The Tahr of the Himalaya is a very 
different-looking animal to the true goats, 
from which, among other characters, it is 
distinguished by the form and small size 
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of the horns. The horns, which are 
black, si)ring in a high backward 
arch, but the creature has no beard. 
A buck stands sometimes as much as 
38 inches high at the shoulder. It 
has a long, rough coat, mainly dark 
stone-colour in tint. 

Tahr live in the forest districts 
of the Middle Himalaya, where they 
are found on very high and difficult 
ground. General Donald MacIntyre 
shot one standing on the brink of 
an almost sheer precipice. Down this 
it fell, and the distance in sheer 
depth was such that it was difficult 
to see the body even with glasses. 
The tahr is fairly common all along 
the higher Himalayan Kange. Its 
lx)nes are believed to be a sovereign 
cure for rheumatism, and are ex])orted 
to India for that object. A smaller kind is found in the mountains of Eastern Arabiii, where 
very few English S]X)rtsmen have yet cared to attempt to shoot them. 

The Xiluiri Tahr, or Niluiri Ihex. 

Though not an ibex, the sjiortsmen of India early gave this name to the tahr of the 
Nilgiri and Anamalai Hills. The Himalayan sjiecies is covered with long, shaggy hair; the 
South Indian has short, smo(jth brown hair. 

‘‘The ibex,” says Hawkeye, the Indian sportsman, of this animal, “is massively formed, 
with short legs, remarkably strong fetlocks, and a heavy carcase, short and w’ell ribbed up, 
combining strength and agility wonderful to behold. Its habits are gregarious, and the does 
are .‘jeldom met with sejiarate from the fl(K.*k or herd, though males often are. The latter 
assume, as they grow old, a distinctive api)earance. The hair on the back becomes lighter, 
almost white in some cases, causing a kind of saddle to appear; and from that time they 
become known to the shikaries as the saddle-lmcks of the herd, an object of ambition to 
the eyes of tlie true si>ort.sman. It is a pleasant sight to watch a herd of ibex feeding 
undisturbed, the kids frisking here and there on pinnacles or ledges of rock and beetling 
cliffs where there seems scarcely safe hold for anything much larger than a grasshopper, the 

old mother looking calmly on. Then again, see the c^iution observed in taking up their 

resting- or abiding-places for the day, where ihe^y may be w^armed by the sun, listening to 
the war of many waters, chewing the cud of contentment, and giving themselves up to the 
full enjoyment of their nomadic life and its romantic haunts. Usually, before re|K)sing, one 
of their number, generally an old dtK% may Ije observed gazing intently below, ajiparently 
scanning every sjK>t in the range of her vision, sometimes for half an hour or more, 
before she is satisfied that all is w’dl, but, strange to say, seldom or never looking up to 
the rocks alxjve. Then, being satisfied on the one side, she follows the same process on tlie 
other, and eventually lies down calmly, contented with the precautions she has taken. 

Should the sentinel be joined by another, or her kid come and lie by her, they always lie 
back to back, in such a manner as to keep a good look-out to either side. A solitary 
male goes through all thih by himself, and wonderfully careful he is; but when with 

the herd he re];>oses in security, leaving it to the female to take precautions for their 
joint safety.” 
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Rocky Mountain Goat. 

America ])Ossesses only one species of wild 
goat, the place of this genus being taken in the 
southern part, of the continent by the camel-like 
guanacos. The Rocky Mountain (Joat, the North 
American representative of the group, is a some- 
what anomalous creature. It lias very few of the 
characteristics of the European and Asiatic species. 
In place of being active in body and vivacious 
in tem])erament, it is a quiet, lethargic ci’eature, 
able, it is true, to scale the high mountains of the 
North-west and to live among the snows, but with 
none of the energetic habits of the ibex or the 
tahr. In form it is heavy and badly built. It is 
heavy in front and weak behind, like a liison. The 
eye is small, the head large, and the shoulders 
hum]>ed. It feeds usually on very high ground ; 
but hunters who take the trouble to ascend to these 
altitudes find little difficulty in killing as many wild 
goats as they wish. These goats are most numerous 
in the ranges of Rritish Columbia, where they are 
found in small flocks of from three or four to 
twenty. Several may be killed before the herd is 
thoroughly alarmed, jiossibly because at the high 
altitudes at which they are found man has seldom 
disturbed them. None of the domesticated sheep 
or gojits of the New World are indigenous to the 
continent of America. It is a curious fact, well 
worth studying from the point of vi(‘W of the history 
of man, that, with the excejition of the llama, the 
dog, and perhaps the guinea-pig, every domesticated animal in use from Cajie Horn to the 
Arctic Ocean has been imported. The last of these imjiortations is the reindeer, whicdi, though 
the native species abounds in the Canadian woods, was obtained from Lapland and Eastern Asia. 

The history of this effort at acclimatisation is curious, and may be quoted in this connection. 
When the first rush to Klondike was made, the miners were imprisoned and inaccessible during 
the late winter. The coming of sjiring was the earliest jieriod at which communication could 
be expected to be restored, and even then 
the problem of feeding the transport- animals " " 

was a difficult one. The United States 
Government decided to try to open up a 
road from Alaska by means of sledges drawn 

by reindeer, and the Canadian Government ^ 

devised a similar scheme. Agents were sent 
to Lapland and to the tribes on the western 
side of Bering Sea, and deer, drivers, and 
harness obtained from b(jth. The deer 
were not used for the Klondike relief ex- 
peditions by the Americans ; but the animals 
and their drivers w'ere kept in Alaska, native 
reindeer were caught, and the latest news of 
the experiment is that the deer were found 
very useful for carrying the mails in winter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ANTELOPES. 


ny F. c. SELOUS. 

r K True Antelopes (including the Gazelles) are stri(.‘tly 
confined to the Old World, the Prongbuck of North 
America diflering so much from all other living 
rumiiLTiits, in its horn growth and other particulars, that- 
it is considered to be the sole representative of a distinct 
family. 

The IIakteueests. 
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lju n A Lix K n Aivr eihcest. 

A snuill fii>ecieo, found in Syria rm im iu 
North Africa. 


With the exception of one species — the Bubal — which is 
found both in North Africa and Arabia, the Hartebeksts are 
eniirely confined to the African Continent. They are animals 
of large size, standing from 43 to 48 inches at the shoulder, 
and are ehara(;lcrised by their long, narrow faces, high withers, 
and doubly curved horns, which are present in both sexes. 
Nine different sjjecies of this grou^) are known to exist. 

Although the ranges of these various sjiecies of harte- 
beest cover the greater part of the African Continent, it is 
noteworthy that each si)ef‘ies keej)s to its owti ground, their 
several ranges but rarely overlapping. 

All the hartebeests have a strong family resemblan(.*e, 
and are very similar in their habits. They are never found 
either in dense forests or in swam]>y or mountainous country, 
but are inhabitants of tlie arid deserts of Northern and 
South-western Africa, and of the open grassy plains and 
thinly forested regions of the high plateaux of the interior 
of that continent. They arc extraordinarily fleet and enduring, 
and in my own experience I liave never heard of one of 
these animals, of whatever species, having been overtaken or 


ridden to a standstill by a man on horselw^k. They are very iii(|uisitive, and where they 
have not been molested will allow any unaccustomed object— such as a Kuroi)ean in clothes — 


to walk to within easy shot of them before running off. They soon gain ex]jerience, liowever; 
and in countries where they have been most persecuted hartebeests are the keenest -sighted 
and the most wary of all African game. They are very fond of climbing to the top of the 
large antrheaps with which the jdains of Africa are profusely studded, and from this point of 
vantage surveying the surrounding country. They live, I believe, entirely upon grass, and 
in the desert areas of their range seem able to subsist for long iieriods without drinking 
water. Their meat I liave always thought very palatiible. They are generally in fairly good 
condition, though they seldom carry much fat. Their fat, after being melted, becomes solid 
ag^iin immediately on cooling, and clogs on the teeth whilst being eaten. But very few African 
species, except the eland, ever become really fat; their life is too active, and the food-supply 
too uncertain, for them to put on flesh like Eurojiean deer. 
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Bontebok and Blesbok Gkoup. 






Plmfit Oit J‘< I'C't Auft* lUit n 1 


m 


A 8](>rir8 fimucrjv very niiiuerouM in South Africa, hut imw %%ell-ui^)j 
exterminuteil. 


X . Nearly allied to the hartebeests are 

N' certain other antelopes, of which it will he 
sufficient to mention but two species — viz. 
the Bontebok and the Blesbok. These two 
“ antelo{)es, though doubtless distinct, since 

their points of difference are constant and 
* unvarying, are nevertheless so much alike, 

0 and evidently so closely allied, that 1 look 

y - Upon the former as a highly coloured and 

^ I specialised race of the latter. The blesbok 

/# * " ^ wider range t han the 

.. bontebok, and ran in countless herds on 

plains of the northern districts of the 
^ (ape Colony, the Orange River Colony, the 

Trans vfuil, Griqualand West, and British 
Bechuaiialand, whilst the latter animal lias 
always been confined to the sandy wastes 
^ ‘ in tlie neighbouriiood of Cape Agulhas, the 

extreme southern point of Afri(*a. 

pi.n(uOif Pny jAhuuhx] Tu,nK j ftiink it, liowcver, not improbable 

.... _ ’ u *i A# ■ 1 . 11 . that ages ago the blesl)ok ranged riglit 

<j.xioriuinuteii. through Cajie (.Colony to the sea-shore, and 

that subsequently the gradual desiccation 
of the south-western portions of the country — which is still continuing — or several years of 
continuous drought, caused the withdrawal of the species northwards from the waterless parts 
of the country. Those, however, which had reached the neighbourhood of Cape Agulhas, where 
there is jilenty of water, would have remained behind and formed an isolated race, which, being 
influenced by local conditions, would naturally in course of time have become difl’erentiated 
from tlie })arenl stock. Be this as it may, the bontebok of to-day is nothing but a glorified 
blesbok, l>eing slightly larger and 

more richly coloured than the , ^ . 

latter animal. Its horns, too, are ‘ ' . . ‘ ‘ \.r 

always black, whilst those of the ' Vvi v ' " ' 

blesbok are of a greeni.sh hue. ' , lAib ' Ait 

When tliey are in good condition, ^ 

the coats of both these species i ^ 

ot antelo])e, as well as of the ^ 

Sassabv, another member of this 4^ -fr 

gron[), show a beautiful satiny € a 

sheen, which jdays over their M ^ ^ 

purple-brown hides like shadows j ^ V,; | 

on sunlit water. I L t. f 

The few lx)nteboks which still | i M ' 1 A ^ 

survive are now all preserved on ^ ^ t \ • " 

large enclosed farms; but their ^ ^ ^ 41^ , \ 

numbers are very small— less than ^ ^ ^ 

BOO, it is believed. The farmers ^ 

of Dutch descent now do their PknlubjtJ, \P, MrLpllaa] [IHiihbury^ 

best to preserve rare species on white-tailed gnu and calf. 

their land. “ WilUebeest • I* liow believed U> be praotkally exteriiiiitutdd m a wild aniiual 
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lllif/hburj/. 


WHITE-TAILED GNU AND CALF. 


Tbia “ Wildebeest* i* liow believed L> be praotkally exieriiiiitutdd ai a wild aniiual 
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Photo by tlui Jhidii'M 0/ BeOj'orU\ [ Wobiim Abbty% 

A <M)\V HttINDLED GNU. 

This Knn, which is silil fuunii iii great numbers iu East Cuiittal Afriusv, indulgctt in tliu siuiiu uuriuus unties uh the whitc-tuilod HpecicM. 


Tiik Gnus. 


These reinjirksihle animals were once distributed tlirouglmut the greater ])art of Africa from 
the Cape to Abyssinia, and tlieir range is even now very extensive, though what was once the 
most numerous and the most eccentric-looking species of the group has almost ceased to exist. 

The gnus are of large size, and at first sight apj)ear to liave the liead of a buffalo, the 
tail of a horse, and the limbs and lioofs of an antelope. Their lieads are >ery massive, with 
broad muzzles and wddely separated, hairy nostrils; their necks are maned, tails long and 
bushy, and both sexes carry horns. They are known as ‘‘wilde beeste,” or “wild cattle,'* to 
tlie Dutch colonists of Soutli Africa. 


The WiJiTK-TAiLEi) Gnu, or Ulack 
W iLUKiJEEST, as it is more commonly called, 
was once found in great, numbers on tlie 
karroos of Northern Cape ('olony, and through- 
out the vast plains of the Orange Kiver 
Colony, Transvaal, Gricjualand West, and 
Dritish Bechuanaland. Its range, in fact, 
was coequal with that of the blesbok. Even 
as lately as in 1875 and 1870 I ])ersonally 
saw very considerable lierds of these quaint 
animals in the Orange Eiver Colony and the 
Western Transvaal. When the ])resent war 
broke out in 1899, there were only two 
herds of black wildebeest left alive. These 
animals numbered some 500 head altogether, 
and were protected by Dutch farmers. There 



KED-FLAI7KED DUIKEB. 

The duikers are for the most part diminutive and graceful atilelopes, with 
simple, spike-like horns. 
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are probably very few of them left to-day, and it is scarcely possible that this most interesting 
animal will long escape complete extinction. 

Black wildebeests, before they had b(‘en ranch i)ersecuted, were so intjuisitive that, in the 
words of Gordon Cumming, they would “ca])er and gambol” round a hunters waggon or any 
other unusual object, and sometimes api>roach to within a couple of hundred yards, when, 
whisking their long white tails, they would gjillop off with loud snorts. They were always, 
however, very keen-sighted, and soon iK^oamc extremely wary and almost impossible to approach 
on foot in the open i>laiiis they frequented, whilst their ]>owers of endiirancfe and fleetness of 
foot were su(*h that they could only be overtaken by a well-mounted liunter. In spite of 
these advantages, however, tlie value of their skins, and the ever-increasing number of hunters, 
armed with long-range rifles, practically brought about the extermination of this species of gnu 
in a few decades. 

Hie Bhindled CiM’ is a larger animal than the last-named species, standing 4i feet and 
ui)wards at the shoulder. This animal once ranged from the A'ajil Kiver northwards, througlumt 
Eastern and Central Africa, to tlie north of Kilimanjaro, where its range overlaps that of 
a closely allied form, the AVliiTE-BEAUDEr) Gxu, which is only found in certain districts of 
Eastern Africa. In general habits these two varieties seem to be identical. 

In the interior of Southern Africa, both north 
and south of the Zambesi, 1 have met with very 
large numbers of Blue Wildebeests. They usually 
run in herds of from ten to twenty individuals, but 
towards the end of the dry season collect in droves of 
200 or 300. Tliey are often found in company with 
zebras and sassaby antelopes. Th(‘ir flesh i-esemblos 
coarse beef, ami, to my thinking, is not ill-flavoured. 

The Smallek Bucks. 

In addition to tlie great number of antelopes 
of large size which inhabit the African ('ontinent, 
there are also very many small species, the life 
history and habits of some of which are as yet 
but imperfectly known, since they are denizens of 
dense forests, and feed principally at night. 

All these small African antelopes are divided into 
two sub-families. The first coirijirises the African 
Duikers and the Indian Four-iiorned Antelope, and 
the second the Dik-diks, Oribis, Klipspri.xger, and 
(certain other small bush-antelopes. 

The African duikers are distributed throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara, and are represented 
by some twenty different species, the largest of 
which approaches a small donkey in size, whilst the 
smallest is not much larger than a hare. 

The majority of these dainty little antelopes 
are inhabitants of the dense tangled forests of the 
coast-belts of Africa, and are therefore but seldom 
seen by travellers and sportsmen. One species of 
the gi’oup, however, the C0.VIM0N Duiker of South 
Africa, is a very well-known animal. This little 
antelope inhabits much more open country than 
most of its congeners, and has an enormous range, 
extending from Cape Agulhas to Somaliland, whilst 


% 





Photo by Miu £. J, Beck. 

KLIPBPKINOEB. 

The cliff>Jumper’' is an active in iU babitii m a chamois, and 
is found in niusi of the niouutuin>rHtigcii of Africu. 




Ftioto by 0, W. WiUon <Cr Co,, Ltd,] [Aberdeen, 

SING-SING WATEEBUCK. 


The Bing’sing and its relatives differ front the trne wuterbuck by the abjence of the white elliptical ring on the rump. 
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two very nearly allied forms are found 
in Senegal and Abyssinia respectively. 

In most, species of duikers both 
sexes are honied, but in the case of 
the common duiker it is very excep- 
tional to find a female with horns, 
and in all iny experience 1 have only 
known of three such cases. 

The FouiMioKNKi) Antelope is the 


^ ^ 1 ^ Indian representative of the African 

I ‘ I ^ ^ ^ found along the foot 

* I \ Himalaya from tlie Punjab to 

i ’ Kepal, and in suitable localit ies through- 

out the peninsula of India. It frecpicnt s 
. ^ wooded hills, but avoids dense jungle. 

" Like its nearest allies, the duikers, it 

Moi sTAix HEEitiii cK. tl'ic'se aiitelojjeH seldom Ijeiiig 

Onr (if a unmiMtf 8u:u11 anteloiicit 8tiU Common in many )Kii‘U of Africa. . ,i mi re i 

seen t oget her. 1 he growth ol lour horns 
on the skull of this antelojie and on 
certain breeds of domesticated sheep is a curious fact which has not roused as much comment 
4is it deserves. 

The Klipsphixoek. 


Photo h» ir. P. IktOf/o] 


IJie/n nt'n Puri'. 


MOCNTAIX KEEDHUCK. 


Onr (if a grou)! of amull anteloiicK 8tiU cMinnion in many )kii‘U of Africa. 


Turning to the second sul)-family, we may select the Klipspkinuek as the most characteristic 
s[)ecics to describe. This beautiful little animal, which is often called the African Chamois, is 
found in suitable localities from tlie Cape to Abyssinia. In the south(»rn and north(*ru junlions 
of its range the klij)Sja*inger is an inhabitant only of rugg(‘(l mountain-ranges, and ascends 
to a height of fi,()(K) or 10,000 feet alx)ve sea-level. In the more central regions of its 
habitat, however, although it always lives amongst rocks, and thoroughly justifies its name 
of rock-juiiijjcr,” it is often found in regions where there are no high mountain-ranges. It 
used to ])e very common in Matabililand, both in the Matopo Hills and on the isolated 
granite kojjes whicli are so numerous 
in that country, and usually are 


not more than 200 or 300 feet in 
height. In Hashonahincl I liave found 
it living amongst granite rocks in 
the beds of the larger rivers, ami 
actually on tlie same level as the 
siirroumling country ; wliereas on 
Wedza, a great mountain-mass of 
.slate and ironstone, which rises to 
a height of aljout 2,000 feet aljovc 
the surrounding country, and to the 
toj> of which I once climbed, I did 
not see any klii)S])ringers. The hoofs 
<»f tliis little animal are curiously 
different from those of any other 
African antelope, being remarkably 
short and small, with very deep 
hollows. This adiiptiition to its 



Photo hif a. U, PajfMf Affleahurift by ptimiMion ofiht Jlon, Walter JiotUtchUU. 


requirements enables the klijispringer 
to obtain a foothold on any smiall 


MALE IMPALA, OU PALLA. 

The lieiiutifully curved horne uf the male luilla form eoiiie of the rnoet ({taceful of 

IropbiM. 
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projecting piece of rock, and to climb in a series of little jumps up the faces of cliffs which 
seem almost perpend icul?ir. 

In height the klipspringer stands about 1 foot 9 inches at the shoulder. The males alone 
carry horns, whit^h are straight and ringed at the base, and vary from 3 to 5 inches in 
length. The coat is of a greeny yellow-brown colour, with the hairs hollow and brittle. These 
little animals are usually met with singly, or in twos and threes together. When caught 
young, they become w’oiiderf’ully tame, and make the most charming pets, being very playful 
and fond of jumj)ing, with surprising case and grace, from the floor of a room on to any 
elevat.ed ])osition, such as a table, mantelpiece, or wdiidow-sill. 

TflE WATCKimCKS. 

The largest animals in the first of three groups now to be considered are the Watkrhucks, 
antelojies of stout and sturdy build, standing from 45 to 50 inches at the shoulder, and covered 
with long, (joarse hair, especially on the neck, in both sexes. The males alone carry horns, 
which vary from 20 to 30 inches in length, and arc strongly ringed in front for three-fourths 
of their length. They are sublyrate in shape, being first inclined backwards and then forwards 
at. the tips. There are three well-marked species of waterbuck — viz. the Common Wateuhuck 
of South Africa, whose range 
extends from the Limpo])0 
northwards, through Nyasa- 
land to German and British 
Bast Africa, and to tlie 
Shebeyli Biver, in Somali- 
land ; the SiNCi-siNCi of Senegal 
and Gambia ; and tlie Dekassa 
Watekhuck of Western 
Ab3'ssiniaand the Nile Valley, 
south to Tganda and British 
and (lerman East Africa. In 
habits all species of water- 
buck are very similar. They 
live generally, though not 
invariably, in herds of from 
ten to twenty individuals, and 
in such small herds there is 

seldom more than one full-grown male jiresent. In the interior of South Africa the waterbuck 
is often met with amongst steep stony hills and at a distance of more than a mile from the 
nearest river. 
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Photo Vtf S. G. Pai/n€, Aylcuburit^ by im'iniiuion qf the Uon, Walter Uolh»child. 

MALK SAIGA AXTISLOPCS. 

These uiiteloiHJs inhabit the East Uussiaii stepi^s. Tlie tliiuk wowlly wmt turns nwuly white in 

w inter. 


neighbourhood of 


Siieaking generally, however, this antel()})e may be said to frequent the near 

. ,f water, but to profer dry to swampy ground. When chased by dogs it always 

inakos for water, and mil plunge fearles.sly into broad, deep rivers, regardless of crocodiles, lo 

which ravenous rejitiles it sometimes falls a victim. In South Africa waterbuck \ary much in 

colour even in the same district, some being reddish brown, whilst others are of a very dark- 

grey. The flesh of the waterbuck is coJirse, and sometimes rather strongly bisted, and when 

in good condition the fat is very hard. , , , . r 

^ .... .*11 . j xi. .. ..<■ .^ 1 .. cj Miir. are ol 


The Kkedhucks are similar in essential characters to the waterbucks, but 
smaller size, and have more bushy tails, and naked sjarts on the sides of the head beneath 

Of this group the Common Heedhuck of South Africa is the best known. This anu^ 
stands 3 feet at the withers, and is of a soft greyish fawn-colour, with a largo flufty tail, which 
is always thrown up when the animal runs, exi.osing the white undor-surf^^e. Ihema es alone 
carry horns, which curve backwards and then forwards, and attain a lengtdi of from 1- to IG 
inches. Keedbucks are met with singly or in twos and threes, and never congregate in herds, 
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though I have seen as many as eight, belonging ])robably to three or four families, feeding in 
close proximity to one another on young green grass. 

Another member of tlie reedbuck group is the Rooi Rhebuck of South Africa- This 
latter species, though a much smaller animal, is very similar to the common reedbuck in 
colour, shape, ami general api)earance; it is quite distinct in its habits and mode of life, as it 
lives in small herds of from four or five to fifteen head, amongst rugged stony hills, often far 
from water. 

TUE BLACKBrCK OF INDIA. 

This handsome species is found throughout India wherever there are oi)en cultivated 
jdains. The male stands about *32 indies at the shoulder, and when full grown is of a 
glossy black colour, with the exception of a chestnut-coloured patch at the back of the m^ck, 
and some markings of the same colour about the face. Tlie belly and insides of the limbs 
are j)ure white, the line between the black and white being very clearly defined. The whole 
body and frame are very compact, strong, and beautifully proportioned, and the head is carried 

carry horns, wdiich arc spiral 
the tips, and vary in length 
bucks and does art* fawn- 
These antelojies are usually 
herds on open jdains in which 
waste land, and they often do 
crops. When alarnu»d, they 
(ligious lumnds into the air 
a steady run. They are sur- 
be overtaken by the fastest 
can be caught and pulled 
trained cheetas, or, as they 
leojiards. 

foiinil in Southern and 
land to Kordofan, is one of 
It is a forest-loving species, 
water. Both sexes are of a 
with white bellies. The males 
very graceful in shape, and 
20 indies in h*ngth. The 
are met with in the extreme 
portions of its range, the 
mediate districts b<*iiig smaller 
Palhis are gregarious, living 
over one hundred. When 
bushes or any other obstacles 
with the utmost ease and grace, and appear to get over the ground at a high rate of sjieed. 
They are, however, very commonly run down and torn to pieces by wild dog.s, which hunt in 
j>acks, and are very destructive to Africtin game. 

Of far less gractjful appearance than the two preceding species is the Saiga, which, 

though structurally closely allied to the gazelles, has lieen jilaced by naturalists in a genus 

by itself. 

This curious-looking animal, which is chiefly remarkable for its large swollen-looking nose 

and light-coloured horns, is an inhabitant of the steppes of South-eastern Europe and 

Western Asia. In height it stands aliout 30 inches at the writhers, and is of a dull yellowish 
colour in summer, turning to nearly w’hite in winter. The males alone carry liorns, wliich are 
sometimes 13 or 14 inches long, and of a peculiar colour which has been likened to pale amber. 


high. The males alone 
in sliai»e, annulaled almost to 
from 18 to 28 inches. Young 
coloured instead of black, 
met with in coiisideralde 
cultivated tnicts alternate with 
mucli damage to the natives’ 
first execute a series of i>ro- 
before finally settling down to 
|)risiugly fleet, and can seldom 
greyhounds, although t hey 
down without difficulty by 
are often called, Imiiting- 
The r.ALLA, which is 
Eastern Africa from Bechuana- 
the most graceful of animals, 
and is never found far from 
general bright reddi>h brown, 
alone carry horns, w’hich aie 
vary from 14 to upwards of 
finest specimens of the palla 
southerly and most northerly 
animals inhabiting the inter- 
aiid carrying sh(a*ter horns, 
in herds of from twenty to 
alarmed, they bound over 



rUoto htf JJiM Ji. J. Jket. 

AUAltlAN GAZKLLK 
Oaxclles an* Hrnnt* of the iiifMi ulundeily built 
uf all uiitchiiieM. 
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At the present day the saiga is only found in Europe on the plains between the Don 
and the Volga, but to the east of the Ural River its range extends over the Kirghiz Steppes 
and the high plains of all Western Siberia. Living in oi)en country, and having the senses of 
hearing, sight, and scent all highly developed, the saiga is a difficult animal to approach, and 
can only be successfully stalked by an exjiert hunter. In summer it is usually met with in 
small, scattered bands, which, when driven southwards by snow and cold, are collected into 
considerable herds in the more southerly jwtions of its range. In very severe winters whole 
herds have been known to perish in snow-drifts, and in such inclement seasons large numbers 
are also killed by the natives. The flesh of the saiga is said to resemble mutton, and is held 
in much esteem. 

The Gazelles. 

We now come to the Gazelles, among which are comprised many of the best known 
and most beautiful of the small or medium-sized antelopes. In the true gazelles both sexes 
generally carry horns. Indeed, this rule is universal in those of Africa and Arabia; and there 



Bt/ pcnniMlon of Hirr Carl JJagenberk} [Hainhurg, 

GOlTKEh GAZELLES FKOM MESOPOTAMIA. 

Theite lUiiniHlH iii'e iuluibitants nteky uml dt'ncrt p'Oitnd. They lire often kept tiunu Ly tho wiindoriug Arnbe. 


are only four species known — all Asiatic — in which the females are hornless; viz. the TiBETfAN 
Gazelle, Prejevalski’s Gazelle, the Mongolian Gazelle, and the Persian Gazelle. 

The range of the various species b(‘Ionging to this large grouji is very extensive, comprising 
the whole of Northern and Eastern Africa, Arabhi, and Western and Central Asia, as well as 
Mongolia and India. The gazelles are inhabitants of the open plains and arid desert regions 
of the Old World, and, although sometimes met with in tracts of country where there is a 
certain amount of scattered bush or ojien stunted forest, are never found in any kind of jungle 
or thick cover. 

On the sandy plains of Noith-western Africa are found the Red-fronted Gazelle of 
Senegal and Gambia; the little-known Mnoiiii Gazelle of South-western Morocco; and the 
Dama Gazelle, a species which has been known to naturalists ever since the time of Buffoii. 
A near ally of the last-named animal is the Red-necked Gazelle of Dongola and Senaar. In 
North-eastern Africa are found the large and handsome Soemmeuring’s Gazelle ; the Isabella 
Gazelle, of the coastlands of the Red Sea ; Heuglin’s Gazelle ; Pelzeln^s Gazelle, of the 
maritime plains of Northern Somaliland ; and Speke's Gazelle, of the interior of the same 
country ; whilst farther south the group is represented by the large and beautiful Grant s 
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Gazklle, with its allies Petkhs’s 
Gazelle and Thomson’s (Jazeli.e. The 
well-known Dohcas Gazelle is an 
inhabitant of Morocco ami Algeria, 
ranging through Egypt into Palestine 
and Syria; the Mahica Gazelle, the 
MrsfAT Gazelle, and the Akaiiian 
Gazelle inhabit the deserts of Arabia; 
the Ei>mi (lAZELLE is found in the 
mountain-ranges of Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis ; while Lodee's Gazelle 
inhabits the siindy tracts of the interior 
of Algeria and Tunis. In Asia, besides 
the four species of gazelle already 


Photo liij L. MtiiltiiHl, 

si'eke's (jazei.m:. 

Fountl lu the iDteiiur of Northeiii Suiimliluiiil. 


[S‘ui‘tJi Pmchltr 


enumerated in wliich tlie feiiialcvs are 
liornless, one other member of the 
group is met with. Tliis is the 1 nm>ian 
Gazelle, a species very elosidy allied to 
the Arabian form. 

Of the whole genus Grant’s Gazelle is the most beautiful. This liandsome animal, which 
was first discovered by the explorers Sj)eke and Grant in 18G0, is an inhabitant of h"astem 
Africa, from the neiglibourho(Kl of Lake Iludolph southwards to Tgogo. In size the average 
height at the shoulder of males of this si)ecies is about o4 inches. The coat is close and 
short and of a general fawn colour, the rump and Ijelly ]»ure wliite, and the fat*e marked with 
a rufous band from the horns to the nose and with streaks of white on each side. Tlie U[)per 
surface of the tail is white, with a black and tufted tij). The horns, which are very elegant 


in shape, being first cui'ved slightly forwards and then backwards, are much long(T and more 
jiowerful than in any other gazelle, and attain a length of iiO inches in tlie males and 17 inches 
in the females. 

Grant’s gazelles, though they undoubtedly find their mo.<t congenial home in open 
country, liave also been met with by recent travellers in bush-sprinkled wastes and stony, 
hills. They are, however, never ioiiiid in dense jungles or high mountains. They live 
in herds of from half a dozen to twenty or thirty individuals, though in certain localities as 
many as 200 liave been seen together. Tliey 


are fond of consorting wit li other game, such as 
Burclieirs and Grevy's zebras. Coke’s hartebee.st, 
and the Ijeisa oryx, and are often met witii at 
long distances from the nearest W'ater. They 
are keen-sighted and wary, and from the open 
character of the country in which they are 
usually encountered are often difficult to stalk. 
^^hcn in good condition, the meat of this gtizelle 
is said to be excellent. 

Ihe nearest ally of the true gazelle.s is 
undoubtedly the SpuixoiircK of South Africa. 
Owing to the protection w'hich it has received 
of late years, this gi’aeeful antelojie is now a 
common animal in many parts of South Africa, 
and in the noith-we>tern ])oilions of the Cajie 
(-'olony still sometimes collects into prodigious 
herds, which travel through the country in dense 
masses, destroying every vestige of grass on the 
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line of their advance, and causing considerable 
anxiety to farmers, whose flocks of sheej) 
and goats are soinet.imes swept away by the 
migrating sj)ringbiicks. In former years the 
migration of these antelopes in countless 
thousands from the deserts of Namaqualand 
to the coiiiitries fartlier south was a common 
occurrence, an unen-ing instinct guiding the 
wandering herds to districts where niin had 
lately fallen and caused a new growth of 
green grass. The animals composing these 
migrating herds were called by the Dutch 
settlers of the (Jape Colony “ Trekbokken,” or 
“ travelling-bucks.” 

Two other anteloiies, the DlliATAG and 
the Gerenuk, are included in the present 
group; but both, whilst typically gazelline 
in certain respects, differ so much in other 
ways from all members of that group that 
each has been placed in a separate genus. 

The Diratag is a very remarkable- 
looking antelojie, only found in eeiiain 

districts of Central Somaliland, wliere it was first discovered by Mr. T. W. II. Clarke in 1890. 

This species shows the face-markings of the gazelles, whilst the horns, which are only present 

in the males, much resemble in shape those of a reedbuck. They are rather short, attaining 
a length of only U or \2 inches, and their basal halves are strongly ringed in front. 
The neck of this antelope is singularly long and thin, and the tail, which is held curved 
forwards over the back when the animal is in motion, is also much elongated, and only tufted 
at the tip. The dibatag fre(]uents sandy ground sjjan' dy covered with low thorn-bushes, 
and lives in small iixmilies, being usually met 
with in twos or threes, whilst it is rare 

to find more than four or five consorting 
together. 

Tlie Gerenuk, like the last-named animal, 
is an East African species, but has a 
more extended range, being found all over 
Somaliland, and thence southwards to the 
Tana Valk'y and tlie Kilimanjaro disirict of 
Britisli East Africa. The most remarkable 
external characteristic of this species is the 
excessively long neck. The males alone 
carry horns, which attain an average length 
of 12 or 13 inches, and, though somewhat 
gazelle-like in shape, are more strongly 

crooked forwards at the i)()ints. The skull ‘ ^ 

of this species is more dense and solid in 
structure than in the true gazelles, and the 
cheek-teeth are smaller in size. 

Coming now to the Sable Antelope ^ 

group, we find an assemblage of antelopes 
which are all of large size and handsome 
appearance, and in all of which both the 
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of tlie sights of the veldt. 


inales and lemales are horned. With the single exception of the Bkatkix Ojiyx, which 
inhabits Arabia, all these antelojies are denizen.s of Africa. One s})ecies of the grou)>, the 
IlLiEnrcK, which appears to have been entirely confined to the mountainous districts of the 
Cape Peninsula, became extinct during the first decade of the last century. Little is known 
as to the life history of this animal, but it was undoubtedly nearly allied to the larger and 
more handsomely marked KoaN AnteloI’E. This latter animal once had a more extensive 
range than any other antelope, as it was found in almost every part of Africa south of 
the Sahara, with the exception of the Congo forest region. It has now been exterminated 
in the more soutlierly portions of the country, but from the Limj)oj)o to the Upper Nile, 
and thence to the Niger, it is still to lie found wherever the surroundings arc suitable to its 
requirements. 

A large bull roan antcloiK) will stand 4 feet 9 inches at the withers. The general colour 

of the body differs in individuals, even in the same district, varying from a very light shades 

of brown to dark grey or red-roan. The front and sides of the face are jet-black in the adult 
niale, and dark reddish brown in the female, with two long wliite tufts of hair under the 
eyes. The muzzle and extremity of the lower jaw are white. The hair on the under side of 
the neck is long and coarse, and a stiff mane about 3 inches in length runs from behind 

the ears to the withers. The ears are very long, and in the females and young males 

tufted. The horns are curved Viackwards, and in the male are very stout and strong, attaining 
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a length of from 26 to 34 inches. In tlie female the horns are shorter and slighter, and 
not so strongly ringed. 

Roan antelo[)e are usually met with in small herds of from six to a dozen ineinhers, and 
never congregate in large numbers. 1 do not think I have ever counted as many as thirty 
together. 1 liave found them fairly common in certain districts, but nowhere very plentiful. 
They frequent open plains and thinly forested country, and are never found far away from water. 
Bucks often become savage when wounded, and will sometimes charge viciously if approached 
incautiously. They can use their horns with gn^at dexterity, and play havoc with a pack of dogs. 

The Sablk Antkloi'K, though considerably smaller than the roan, is yet a handsomer 
animal. In colour the adult mahs when in high condition, is jet-black all over with the 
exception of tlu^ wdiite face-markings and the snow-white of the belly and insides of the 
thighs. The mane is longer and more bushy than in the roan antelope, and often hangs down 
on either side over the withers. The horns, to), are much liner, and, sweeping backwards 
in a bold curve, are commonly uj)wards of 42 inches long, and have been known to reach 
50 inches. The striking colour, large size, and horns of this creature make it one of the 
rn()st-j)rized 1roj)liies of 11»e s])ortsman. Tlie skin, when prepared and laid down as a rug 
in halls or dwelling-rooms, is far more handsome than that of any deer. Tlie female of this 
s]H‘(*ies is usually of a rich 
red-brown in colour instead 
of black as in the male. 

South of the Zambesi, how- 
ever, old cows become almost 
absolutely black. North of 
the Zambesi both male and 
I'ernale sable antelopes are 
dark red in colour rather 
than black. The horns in 
the female are slighter and 
less curved than in the 
nude, and are also consider- 
ably shorter, as a rule not 
measuring over 30 inches in 
lengt h. 

The range of the sable 
antelojie extends from the 
northern districts of the 
Transvaal to German East 
Africa. In the country be- 
tween the Limpopo and the 
(Central Zambesi it used to 
be a very common animal, 
esjiecially in the northern 
districts of Mashonaland. It 
is partial to ojien forests 
intersected by grassy, well- 
watered glades, and is never 
found on open plains entirely 
devoid of bush. It is usually 
met with in herds of from 
twelve to twenty individuals, 
but I have often seen as 
many as fifty, and once 
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SABLE A^^TELOPE. 

A near iilly of the Iloaii Antelope, from which it is broadly diatingaiahed by ita atriking colora- 
tion— block and white. 
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counted between seventy and 
eighty together. However large 
a herd of sable antelopes may 
be, it is very exceptional to 
find with it more than one fully 
adult male, from which fact 1 
should judge that these animals 
are of a very jealous and 
pugnacious disposition. When 
wounded and brought to bay by 
dogs, a sable antelope defends 
itself with the utmost fury, 
using its long scimitar-shaped 
horns with most W'onderfid quick- 
ness and dexterity. If badly 
wounded it will lie down, other- 
wise it fights standing. Keeping 
its face to some of its foes, with 
a sideways twist of its head 
it will transfix and throw into 
the air any dog which atteinj)ts 
to attack it from behind. 1 
have seen a wounded sable 
antelope, when lying down, 
drive one of its horns clean 
through a large dog deep into 
its own haunch, and I have 


had four valuable hounds 
killed and four others 
grievously wounded by one 
of these animals in less than 
a minute. J once knew a 
native hunter who was stabbed 
through the kidneys and 
killed by a sable antelope cow. 

The nearest allies of the 
sable and roan antelopes are 
the various species of the 
genus Oryx. In this group 
are included the White Okyx, 
which inhabits the desert 
regions of the interior of 
Northern Africa from Dongola 
to Senegal ; the Beatrix 
Oryx of Southern Arabia ; 
the Gemsbcck of South- 
western Africa ; the Beisa, 
which is found in North-east 
Africa from Suakirn south- 
wards to the river Tana ; and 
the Tufted Beisa, which is 
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very nearly related to the last-named species, whose place it takes south of the Tana River in 
certain districts of British and German East Africa. In general appearance there is a strong 
family resemblance between the different species of oryx. In all of them both sexes carry 
horns, which are considerably longer, though somewhat slighter, in the females than in the 
males. In the white oryx the liorns are curved backwards ; but in the other four species they 
are straight, or nearly so. In all the faces are conspicuously banded with black and white, 
and the tails long, with large dark terminal brushes. The two most desert-loving species, the 
white and the Beatrix oryx, are paler in general body-colour than the other three, and 
the latter animal is considerably smaller than any other member of the group, standing not 
more than 35 inches at the withers. The gemsbuck is the largest and undoubtedly the 
liaTitlsomest of the group, standing 4 feet at the shoulders ; the horns of the females are 
ofl(‘n upwards of 40 inches long, and have been known to attain a length of 48 inches. 

In habits all species of oryx seem to be very similar. They are denizens of the arid sun- 
scorched i^lains of Africa, which are not necessarily devoid of all kind of vegetation, but are 
often covered with stunted bush, and carry a identiful crop of coarse grass after rain. Oryx 
usually run in herds of 
from four or five to fifteen 
or twenty, though the 
beisa, the most abundant 
of the grouj), has been 
met with in troops 
numbering 400 or 500 
head. All tiie oryx are 
shy and wary, and in the 
open country they usually 
frequent are diffievdt to 
a])proach on foot. If 
pursued on horseback, 
they run at a steady 
gallop, w'hich they can 
maintain for long 
distances, swinging their 
busily black tails from 
side to side, and holding 
their heads in such a 
way that their long 
straight horns are only 
sloped slightly backwards. Fleet and enduring, however, as oryx undoubtedly are, I am of 
opinion that in these respects the geinshiick of South Africa, at any rate, is inferior to all 
other large aiit, elopes living in the same country, with the single exception of the eland. I 
have often, when mounted on a fast horse, galloped right up to herds of gemsbuck, and on 
two o(.*casions have run antelopes of this species to an absolute standstill. Oryx of all 
species should be approached with caution when badly wounded, as they are liable to make 
short rushes, and can use their horns with great effect. 

Nearly related to the antelopes of the Oryx group in many essential characteristics, yet at 
once distinguishable by its spiral horns and broad reindeer-like feet, the desert-haunting Addax 
has been placed in a separate genus, of which it is the sole representative. 

This remarkable animal stands about 38 inches in height at the withers, and varies in 
general colour at different seasons of the year, from brownish grey to a reddish hue. The 
forehead is covered with a thick growth of bushy black hair, beneath which there is a patch 
of white extending across the nose to under the eyes. The hindquarters, tail, and legs 
are white. The horns are spiral, and are present in both sexes. In the male they attain 
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a leni^tli of Jiboixt 28 inches in 
a straight line, and about 36 
inches following the sjural. In 
the female they arc thinner and 
less s])irally curved. The addax 
is confined to the desert regions 
of Northern Africa from Dongola 
to Senegal, and the broad, rounded 
hoofs, so unlike those of any 
other antelo])e, would seem to 
show that it inhabits countries 
where the soil is deei), soft 
sand. 

Very little is known of the 
life history or habits of this 
antelope. It is said to associsite 
in j)airs or small herds, and to 
be entirely in(It*[)cndent of wat(T, 
though it travels gi-eal distances 
over the desert in the track of 
thunder-storms for the s.nki* of 
the young herbages which grows 
so (juickly wherever rain falls in 
those thirsty regions. It is killed in considerable numbers by the Arabs for tbe sake 
of its flesh ami hide, and is either .stalked or hunted on horseback, with the hel]) of 
greyhound.s, by European.^. 

The last of the sub-families into which modern 
naturalists have divided the antel()j)es of the 
world comprises some of the handsomest species 
of the whole group, and includes the largest of 
all anteloiie.s, the Eland, a.s well as such small 
and beautifully marked cn^atiires as the Harnessed 
Bush bucks. 

With one exception — the Nilgai — all the 
members of this sub-family are denizens of the 
gieat African Continent. 

The Nilgai, or Bluk Bull, is an inhabitant 
of India, and is found throughout the greater portion 
of the p(*ninsiila, from the base of the Himalaya 
to the south of Mysore. It i.s an animal of large 
size, standing about 4 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. 

In general colour the male is of a dark iron-grey, 
the female tawny fawn. White si)ots on the cheeks 
and just above the hocjfs on iho. fore and liind feet 
are the outward signs of its affinity to the African 
harnessed antelopes. Tlui male alone carries horns, 
which arc nearly .straight and very small for the 
size of the animal, rarely exc(*eding 9 inches in 
length. 

Passing now to the Harnessed Antelopes of 
Africa, our attention is first claimed hy the Busil- 
BUCK8. Excluding the Inyala and the Broad- 
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BEISA ORYX. 

Thu beiMfi in found in Xortlweaiit Africa ; by Homo ifc ia believed 
to bave auggeated tbe uriginul idea of tbe uuicum. 
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horned Antelope, we find 
several forms of the siimller 

1) ushbuc?ks recognised by 

naturalists: viz, the 

Haknessku Antkloi’e of the 
forest regions of Westc'rn 
Africa; ilio Cai’E BusiinucK 
of South Africa; Cumminu’s 

of Eastern Africa; 
and the Decula Biishbuck of 
Abyssinia. The various forms 
of bushbuck vary in general 
colour from very dark brown 
to various shades of grey- 
brown, yellow-brown, and rich 
rod. In all species the young 
an^ more or less stri])ed and 
spotted ; but whereas in some 
forms the adult animals lose 
tlieir stripes and spots almost 
entirely, in otliers the adults 
are more richly marked than 
immature specimens, hor my 
[jart, 1 am intdined to believe 
that, if large scTies of bush- 
buck- skins were collected 
from every district through- 
out Africa, it would be found 
that all the varieties of this 
animal at- present accepted 
as distinct species would be 
found to grade into one 
anotlier in such a way that 
only one true sjjceies could 
be recognised. 

The bushbucks vary in height at the shoulder from 28 inches to 33 inches, and only the 
males carry horns, which are nearly straight, with a close spinil twist, and measure in adult 
animals from 10 inches to 18 iricheb in length. 

Bushbucks are not found in opcJi country, but live in forest or thick bush near the 
bank of a river, stream, or lake, and are never met with far from water. They are very 

2 ) artial to wooded ravines amongst broken, mountainous country, j to vided such districts are well 
watered ; and are very solitary in their habits, botli males and females being usually found 
alone, though the latter are often accoin])aiiied by a kid or half-grown animal. They are shy 
and retiring, and should be looked for between daylight and suni'iso, or late in the evening, as 
they are very nocturnal in their habits, and lie concealed in long grass or thick bush during the 
heat of the day. Their call resembles the bark of a dog, and may ol’ten be heard at nights. 

The Broad-horned Antelope is only found in the forests of the West African coast range, 
from Liberia to Gaboon. The male of this species is a very handsome animal, standing about 
43 inches at the withers, and is a bright chestnut-red in general colour, with a white spinal 
stri 2 )e extending from the withers to the root of the tail, and fourteen or fifteen white strij^es 
on the shoulders, flanks, and liiiidquaiters. The ears ai’e large and rounded, and the horns very 
massive, and about 30 inches in length, measured over the single spiral twist. There are two or 
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The latgeiit of the otitchiimii of India, and a diiitant cnuBin of the Kudu. 


horns, which are only present in the male, 
attain a length of about 2 feet in a straight 
line, and iM) inches along their spiral curve. 
The standing height at the shoulder of males 
of tliis species is about 42 inches. 

This most beautiful antelope has a very 
restricted range, Ix^ing only found in a narrow 
belt of (!oastland extending from St. Lucia Bay 
to the Sabi Kiver, in South-east Africa, and in 
a still smaller an?a in the neighbourhood of the 
Upper Sliiri Kiver, in British Central Africa. 

Before the accjiiisition of firearms by the 
natives in South-east Africa, the inyala was very 
plentiful in Korthern Zululand and Ainatonga- 
land, and was tlien to be met with in herds of 
from ten to twenty individuals; whilst tlie males, 
wliich at certain seasons of the year se[)arate(l 
from the females, were in the habit of consorting 
together in bands of from five to eight. Constant 
persecution by tlie natives in Amatongaland and 
the countries farther north very much reduced 
the numbers of inyalas in those districts a long 
time ago; but in Zululand, where this animal 
has been strictly protected by the British 
authorities for the last twenty years, it was still 
plentiful up to 1896, when the rinderpest swept 
over the country, and committed such sad 


three large white spots on the cheeks, and a 
broad white iirrow-shaped mark across the nose 
below the eyes. The female is similar in 
coloration to the male, but smaller and hornless. 

Little or nothing is known as to the 
habits of this very beautiful antelope. Du 
Cliaillii, who met with it in the interior of 
Gaboon between 1856 and 1859, says that it 
is ‘‘very shy, swift of foot, and exceedingly 
grficeful in its motions ; but he does not 
tell ns wdictlicr it lives in pairs like the 
biislibucks, or in small herds like some of its 
other near allies. 

The Inyala is another bush-loving anl(*- 
lope closely allied to the bushbucks. In this 
species the general colour of the adult male 
is a dcei» dark grey, that of the female and 
young male bright yellow-red, and both sexes 
are beautifully striped with narrow white, 
bands on the body and haunches. In the 
male long dark hair hangs from tlie throat., 
chest, and each side of the bt'lly, and fringes 
the front of the thigh almost to the hock, 
and the back of it u]) to the root of the 
tail. The ears are large and rounded ; and the 
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NORTHERN GIRAFFE. 

Two distinct types of (rimfi'e exist ; the northern form, whioh has a large third horn, may be described as a 
chocolate*coloured animal marked with a network of fine buff lines ; the southern form, in which 
the third horn is small, is fawn col oared with irregular brown blotches. 
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ravages amongst all the tragelaphine antelopes that it is to be feared the inyala can now no 
longer be found anywhere in any considerable numbers. Where I met with these antelopes 
some years ago, in the country to the south of Delagoa Bay, I found them living either alone 
or in pairs like bushbucks. They frequented dense thickets in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a river or lagoon, and I never saw one in anything like oi)en country or far away from 
water. Their tracks showed me that at night they were accustomed tx) feed in oj^en spaces in 
the bush, but they always retired to the jungle again at daylight, as they had become very 
w’ary and cunning through constant ])ersecutioTi Jit the hands of the natives. 

Closely allied to the bush-antelopes of the present group are the swamp-haunting Sitatungas. 
Three species of these have been described, -one from East Africa, named after Captain Speke ; 
another from troi)ical West Africa ; and a third from Dike Ngami and the Chobi Eiver, named 
after the present writer. 

There is very little difference between the adult males of these three species, except that 
in the West African form the coat is of a darker colour than in the other two. The main 
difference consists in the fact that, 
whereas the female of Selous' sitatunga 
is light brown in colour like the male, 
and the newly born young are very 
dark blackish brown (the colour of a 
mole), beautifully strii)ed and sj)otted 
with pale yellow, the female and young 
of the other two forms are red in 
ground-colour, wdili wdiite spots and 
stripes. However, personally I am of 
opinion that there is only one true 
species of sitatunga in all Africa, 
and that the differences between the 
various forms are superficial, and 
would be found to grade one into the 
other, if a sufficiently large series of 
skins of all ages and both sexes could 
be gathered together from all ])arts 
of the continent. In the Barotse 
Valley, on the Upper Zambesi, my 
friend Major ii. T. Coryndou informs 
me that both red and brown female 
are met with. On the 
Lower Chobi and Lake Ngami region 

the females are never red, but always of the same brown colour as the males, whilst on the 
Congo all the females are red. 

The male sitatunga stands about 3 feet G inches at the shoulder, and varies in general 
colour in different localities from light to dark brown. The adult females are either red with 
a few faint stripes and spots, or light brown, only retaining very faint traces of any stripes or 
spots. The young arc, both in tro])ical West and (central East Africa, red, striped, and spotted 
with white ; but in South-west Africa dark blackish browm, with spots and stripes of yellowish 
white. The hoofs are excessively long, and the skin which covers the back of the pastern is 
hairless, and of a very thick and horny consistency. The males alone carry horns, which are of 
the same character as in the inyala, but more spiral and longer, having been known to attain 
a length of 28 inches in a straight line and 35 inches over the curve. 

The sitatunga is an inhabitant of the extensive swamps which exist in many parts of the 
interior of Africa. It may be said to live in the water, as it passes its life in flooded beds of 
reeds and papyrus, into the muddy bottoms of which its long hoofs, when splayed out, prevent 
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A TAIK OF YOUXa PKOXaBUCKS. 


[Philadelphia, 


Fnmi the fact that the lioniH of the timloM arc aniniully nhed, the ))rongbuck is 
owigiioil to a gronp aiMirt frfxu tlie Aiitelo])eH. 
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it from sinking. 

When forced out into 
dry ground by heavy 
floods, the formation 
of its feet so hinders 
it in running that it 
can be overtaken and 
speared by a native 
on foot. I was 
informed by the 
natives on the Chobi 
Kiver that, when the 
floods enabled them 
to jjaddle their canoes 
through the reed-beds, 
they often killed con- 
siderable numbers of 
the sitatiingas. These 
animals, they said, 
when they saw a canoe 
approaching, would 
often not attempt to 

seek safety by flight, but would sink do\ni in the water, submerging their whole bodies, and 
leaving only their nostrils above the surface, and in this position were easily speared. 

The sitatunga is not gregarious, but is met with singly or in pairs. The hair is long, 
but S(»ft and silky; and the skins are much sought after by the natives for blankets. 

In addition to the bushbucks and sitatungas, two more very notable spiral-horned African 
antelofics remain to be mentioned— namely, the Gkkateu Kudu and the Lesser Kror. 

The Greater Kudu is one of the most magnificent-looking of the whole family of antelopes, 

and is an animal of 
largo size, an adult 
male standing 4 feet 
9 inches and upwards 
at the withers. The 
general colour of this 
species is light brown 
to dark grey, the old 
males looking much 
darker than females 
or younger animals, 
because the scanti- 
ness of their coats 
shows the dark colour 
of the skin beneath. 
On each side of the 
body and hind- 
quarters there are 
several white stripes, 
which vary in number 
from four to 
nine. As in all this 
grouj) of 
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there are two or three cheek-spots, as well as an arrow-shaped white mark across the nose, 
below the eyes. In the male there is a slight mane on the back of the neck, and a fringe 
of long white and blackish-brown hair intermixed, extending from the throat to the chest. The 
ears are very large and rounded, and the male is adorned with magnificent spiral horns, which 
have been known to attain a length of 48 inches in a straight line from base to tip, and 
64 inches over the curve. 

The greater kudu once had a very wide range, which extended from the central i)ortions 
of tlie Cai)e Colony to Angola on the W’est, and on the east throughout East Africa uj) to 
Abyssinia; but, with the single ex(*ey)tion of the buffalo, no species of wild animal suffered 
more from the terrible scjourge of rinderpest which recently sw’ept over the continent than 
this lordly antelope, and it has almost ceased to exist in many districts of South and South 
Central Africja, where uj) to 1896 it was still very numerous. 

Tlie greater kudu is a bush-loving antelope, and very partial to wooded hills, though it is 
also plentiful in the neighbourhood of rivers which flow through level tracts of country covered 
with forest and bush. In my own exi)erien(;e it is never found at any great distance from 
water. It. eats leaves and wild fruits as w'ell as grass, and lives in small herds or families, 
never, I believe, congregating in large numbers. In Southern Africa, at any rate, it w’as always 
excepiional to see more than twenty greater kudus together, and I have never seen more than 
thirty. At certain seasons of the year the males leave the females, and live alone or several 
together, I once saw nine magnificently horned kudus standing on the bank of the Chobi, and 

I have often seen four or five males 
of this species consorting together. 
As a rule the greater kudu is met 
with in hilly country or in bush so 
dense that a horse cannot gallop 
through it at full speed ; but if met 
with in open ground, a good horse 
can overtake an old male without 
much difficulty. The females are 
much ligliter and faster, and cannot 
be overtaken in any kind of ground. 

The greater kudu is one of the 
most timid and inoffensive of animals, 
and when attacked by dogs will not 
make the slightest attempt lo defend 
itself either with its horns or by 
kicking. 

The hiossEii Kudu in general 
colour nearly resembles its larger 
lelative, but is much smaller, the 
males only stjinding about 40 inches 
at the w’ithers, and it lacks the long 
iringe of hair under the throat. 
The white stripes on the body and 
hindquarters are, however, more 
numerous — from eleven tiO fourteen; 
and the horns, which are only present 
in the males, are less divergent, and 
with the spiral curvature much closer 
than in the greater kudu. 

The lesser kudu is an inhabitant 
of Somaliland and the maritime 
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districts of British East Africa. It frequents thick scrubby jungle, and is said to be exceedingly 
watchful and wary. It lives either in pairs or in small families, but never congregates in large 
herds. Like all the tragelaj)hine anteloi)es, this species is a leaf-eater, and feeds princii)ally 
during the night, lying u]) in thick bush during the heat of the day. 

There i*emains to be mentioned but one other group of antelopes, the Elands, large, 
heanly built animals, which belong to the present group, but differ from all si)ecios of kudu, 
sitatunga, and bushbuck, inasmuch as both sexes are homed. There are two forms of the 
Common Eland — namely, the grey variety of South-western Africa, and the strii^ed animal, which 
is found in the countries farther north and east. The two forms grade one into the other, 
and are absolutely identical in their habits and mode of life, the differences between them 
being merely superficial. To the south of the twenty-third parallel of south latitude all elands 
are of a uniform fawn colour, except the old animals, which look dark grey, from the fact that 

the scantiness of their coats allows the 
dark colour of the skin tx^ show through 
the hair. Old males, when standing in 
the shade of a tree, appear to be of a 
deep blue-grey in colour, and are knowm 
to the colonists of South Africa as ‘‘ blue 
bulls.^* In Kbodesia, South-east Afiica, 
and the countries to tlie north of the 
Zambesi, all the elands arc bright 
chestnut-red when young, with a black 
line down the centre of the back from 
the withers to the tail, broad black 
patches on the backs of t he fore legs above 
the knees, and eight or nine white stripes 
on each side. When they grow old, the 
ruddiness of the ground-colour gradually 
fades, the black markings on the fore legs 
die out, and the w’hite stripes become 
indistinguishable at a short distance, the 
old bulls looking deej) blue-grey in 
general colour. Every intermediate stage 
of colouring between the iinstriped and 
the highly coloured forms of eland is to 
be found in the district lying between 
the central ]>ortions of the Kalahari 
Desert and the Zambesi Eiver. Old male 
elands south of the Zambesi develop a 
growth of long, bristly black hair on the 
forehead, which often hangs over their eyes and extends half-way down their noses. North of 
the Zambesi this growth of hair is not nearly so luxuriant. 

I have carefully measured the standing height at the withers of many old male elands in 
the interior of South Africa, and found that it varied from 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 10 inches. 
The boras of bulls in tlieir i)rime measure from 26 inches to 33 inches in length, but old 
bulls wear their horns down very much. The cows carry longer, though thinner horns than 
the bulls. 

The range of the eland once extended from Caj)e Agulhas to the White Nile, but it has 
become extinct in many districts of Southern Africa, and in almost every other j)ortion of its 
range has, like all other tragelaphine antelopes, suffered so cruelly from the recent visitation 
of rinderjiest that it has now’ become a scarce animal all over Africa, 

During the rainy season elands are usually met with in small herds of from four or five 
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to ten iiidividuiils ; but towards the end of the dry season they collect into large herds, 
and at such times I have often seen from fifty to over two hundred of these animals in 
one troop. 

In iny experience elands live for two-thirds of the year in forest or bush-covered country, 
or amongst rugged hills; and in such localities they are difficult to overtake on horseback; 
but in the middle of the dry season, as soon as they smell the smoke of the grass fires lighted 
by the natives on the open plateaux, they leave their retreats, and, collecting in herds, wander 
out on to the treeless jdaiiis in search of young grass. They then fall an easy prey to a 
mounted hunter, especially the heavy old bulls, which can be run to a standstill with ease by 
a very moderate horse. 

The flesh of the eland is excellent when the animal is in good condition, as at such a 

time these animals become very fat, especially the old bulls, whose hearts become encased in 
a mass of fat which will often weigh 20 lbs. It is a mistake, how’ever, to think that 

eland-meat is always good; for towards tlie end of the dry season, when there is little grass 

to be got, they feed extensively on the leaves of certain bushes, and their meat at such times 
liecomes very poor and tasteless. 

Besides the common eland of Soiitliern, Central, and Kastern Africa, another distinct 

species is met with in Senegal and the (lambia Colony. This is the Dkkwan Eland, about 
which animal our knowledge is still very slight, as I believe that, it has never yet been shot 
nor its habits studied by a European traveller. A g(M)d many skulls and horns and a few skins 
have been obtained from natives, from which it appears that in general colour this species is 
of a rich reddisli-fawn colour, becoming nearly wliite below, the middle of the belly being 
black. The neck is covered with long hair of a dark brown or black colour, blacker towards 
the slioulder than in front. A broad black strij^e extends all down the centre of the back 
from the neck to the root of the tail, and there are large black patches on the backs and 

inner sides of the 
fore legs above the 
knees. On each 
side of the body 
and haunches 
there are thirteen 
or fourteen naiTow 
white stripes. The 
horns are larger 
and more massive 
and divergent than 
in the common 
eland.^ 

The Derbian 
eland is said to be 
a forest - loving 
animal, never of its 
own accord coming 
out into the j)lains. 
It liv(\s in small 
lierds, is V(Ty shy 
and not at all 
abundant, and 
browses on the 
leaves and young 
shoots of various 
trees and bushes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GIRAFFE AND OKAPI. 


THE GIRAFFE. 


BY !I. A. BIlYnES. 





IKAFFES, which are fuund only in the 
continent of Africiu are the tallest of 
all living creatures. They belong to 
the Kuminants, or Cud-chewers, and naturalists 
are inclined to jdace them somewhere lietween 
the Deer Family and the Hollow-horned 
Fuminants, in which latter are to be found 
oxen, buffaloes, and antelopes. Riitimeyer, the 
Swiss naturalist, once d<‘fined them as “ a most 
fantastic form of deer," which is, perhaps, as 
good a definition of them as one is likely 
to hit upon, h'ossil discoveries show that, in 
ages long remote, great giraffe-like creatures, 
some of them bearing horns or antlers, rcNimed 
widely in the south of Kurope, Persia, India 
and even China. 

Of living giraffes, two si)ecie8 have thus 
far been identified,— the SoiTHEUN or ('APR 
GiiiAl-'FE, with a range extending from licchua- 
naland and the Tmnsvaiil to British East 


Africa and the Soudan ; and the Nubian or 
Noutheux tiiiiAm:, found chiefly in East Africa, 
Somaliland, and the country between Abyssinia 
and the Nile. The southern giraffe, which, 
from its recent apjjearance in the Gardens of 
socTHEus r.TBAPPE LYisG DOWS. tlic Zoological Society, is now the more familiar 

Thi. ginff. to vioum,. ; it only lived foart^n ^ jjg animals, lius u Creamy or ycllowisli- 

white ground-colour, marked by irregular 
blotches, which vary in colour, in animals of different ages, from lemon-fawn to orange-tawny, 
and in older specimens to a very dark chestnut. Old bulls and occasionally old cows grow 
extremely dark with age, and at a distance apjiear almost black upon the back and shoulders. 
The northern giraffe is widely different, the coloration being usually a rich red-chestnut, 
darker with age, separated by a fine network of white lines, symmetrically arranged in 
polygonal jtatterns. At no great distance this giraffe, instead of having the blotchy or dappled 
appearance of the southern giraffe, looks almost entirely chestnut in colour. Again, the 
southern giraffe has only two horns, while the northern sjtecies usually develops a t hir d, 
growing from the centre of the forehead. These horns, which are covered with hair in both 
species, and tufted black at the tij)s, are, in the youthful days of the animal, actually 
separable from the bones of the head. As the animal arrives at maturity, they become firmly 
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united to the skull. A third race or sub-species of girafiFe has been identified in Western 
Africa, mainly from the skull and cannon-bones of a specimen shot in 1897 at the junction of 
the Kinue and Niger Rivers ; but very little is known about this form. Other varieties or 
sub-species may yet be discovered in other paits of the Dark Continent. It is lacking in the 
giraffe’s long neck. 

The towering height of the giraffe is entirely attributable to the great lengt^h of the neck 
and limbs. A full-grown bull giraffe will certainly measure occasionally as much as 19 feet in 
height. 1 measured very carefully a specimen shot by my hunting friend, Mr. W. Dove, in the 
forests of the North Kalahari, South Africa, which taped 18 feet IH inches. A fine cow, shot 
by myself in the same country, measured 16 feet 10 inches, and there is no reason to suppose 
that cow giraffes do not easily reach fully 17 feet in height. These animals feed almost 
entirely upon the leaves of acacia-trees, the foliage of the kameel^doorn, or giraffe-acacia, 
affording their most favourite food-supply. Tt is a most beautiful spectacle to see, as I have 
seen, a large troo]) of these dappled giants— creatures which, somehow, viewed in the wild state, 
always s(’em to me to belong to another epoch — quietly browsing, with uj)stretched necks and 
delicat e heads, among the branches of the spreading mokala, as the Bcchuanas call this tree. 

The giraffe’s upper lip is long and prehensile, and covered, no doubt as a protection 
against thorns, vrith a thick' velvety coating of short hair. The tongue is long — some 18 inches 
in length — and is emj)l()yed for plucking down the tender leafage on which the giraffe feeds, 
’rho eyes of the giraffe are most beautiful — dark brown, shaded by long lashes, and peculiarly 
tender and melting in exj)ression. Singularly enough, the animal is absolutely mute, and never, 
even in its death-agonies, utters a sound. Tlie hoofs are large, elongate, nearly 12 inches in 
length in the case of old bulls, and look like those of gigantic (lattlc. There are no false 
hoofs, and the fetlock is round and smooth. The skin of a full-grown giraffe is extraordinarily 
tough and solid, attaining in the case of old males as much as an inch in thickness. From 
these animals most of the sjamhokfi^ or colonial whips, in use all over South Africa, are now 
made; and it is a miserable fact to record that giraffes are now slaughtered by native and 
Boer hunt;ers almost solely for the value of the hide, which is worth from £3 to £5 in the 


case of full-grown beasts. So perishes the 
giraffe from South Africa. 

Giraffes live mainly in forest country, or 
country partially open and partially clothed with 
thin, park-like stretches of low acacia-trees. 
When pursued, they betake thems(‘lvcs to the 
densest parts of the bush and timber, and, their 
thick hides being absolutely imper\ious to the 
frightful thorns with which all African jungle 
and forest seem to be provided, burst through 
every bushy obstacle with the grealest ease. 
They steer also in the most wonderful manner 
through the timber, ducking branches and 
evading tree-boles with marvellous fiicility. 1 
shall never forget seeing my hunting comrade 
after his first chase in thick bush. We had 
ridden, as we always rode hunting, in our flannel 
shirts, coatless. Attracted by his firing, I came 
up with my friend, who was sitting on the 
body of a huge old bull giraffe, which had 
fallen dead in a grassy clearing, lie was looking 
ruefully at the remains of his shirt, which hung 
about him, literally in rags and ribbons. Blood 
was streaming from innumerable wounds upon 
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A GIRAFFE GRAZING. 

Grazing is evidently not the niitunil iiiodo of feeding of theoe animal.^, which are essentiullr 

browHitm. 


his chest, neck, and arms. 
Always after that we donned cord 
coats, when running giraffes 
in bush and forest country. 

In regions where they 
have been little disturbed, 
giraffes no doubt wander across 
open plains, and are to be seen 
well away from the denser 
forests, feeding among scattered 
islets of acacias, easily exposed 
to the liurnan eye. But in 
South Africa tliey are now 
seldom to be met with out of 
the forest region. Once, and 
once only, have I seen giraffes 
in the open. This was on the 
outskirts of the forest, and 
the great creatures had been 
tern)>ted to a little knoll of 
mohila trees, rising like an 
islet from the sea of grass. 

One's first impression of these creatures in the wild state is very deceptive. 1 well 
remember first setting eyes upon a troop of five or six. As they swung away from the leafage 
on which they were feeding, my friend and I cantered easily, thinking that we should soon 
come up with them. We were completely deceived. With those immense legs of theirs, the 
great creatures, going with their easy, shuffling, but marvellously swift walk, were simply 
striding away from us. Discovering our inisbike, we rode hard, and the giraffes then broke into 
their strange, rocking gallop, and a headlong, desperate chase began, to be terminated by the 
death of a fine cow. Like the camel, the giraffe j)rogresses by moving the two legs upon 
either side of the liody simultaneously. At tliis .strange, rocking gallop tliese animals move at 
a great pace, and a good Cape horse is needed to run into them. By far the best plan, if you 
are bent on shooting these animals, is to press your iiony, so soon as you sight giraffes, to the 
top of its speed, and force the game beyond its natural paces in one desj aerate gallop of a 
couple of miles or so. If well mounted, your nag will take you right up to the heels of the 
tall beasts, and, firing from the saddle, you can, without great difficulty, bring down the game. 
The giraffe, unlike the antelopes of Africa, is not very tenacious of life, and a bullet jJanted 
near the root of the tail will, penetniling the short body, pierce a vital s^iot, and bring 
down the tall beast crashing to earth. Having tasted the delights of fox-hunting and many 
other forms of si)ort, I can testify that the run up to a good troop of giraffes is one 
of the most thrilling and exciting of all human experiences. There is nothing else quite 
like it in the wide range of sjiorting emotions. Having enjoyed this thrilling pleasure a few 
times, however, the humane hunter will stay his hand, and shoot only when meat, or {lerhaps 
an exceptionally fine specimen, is absolutely needed. Giraffes are, of course, utterly defenceless, 
and, save for their shy, wary habits and remote, waterless habitat, have nothing to shield 
them from the mounted hunter. 

Giraffe-hunting on foot is a very different matter. In that case the giraffe has the better 
of it, and the stalker is placed at great disadvantage. These animals are in many places 
found in extremely waterless country, where even the mounted hunter has much trouble to 
reach them. Like elands and gemsbok and other desert-loving antelojies, they can exist for 
long periods — months together — without drinking. In the northern portions of the Kalahari 
Desert, where I have carefully observed their habits, as well as hunted them, it is an undoubted 
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fact that giraflTes never touch water during the whole of the dry winter season — for several 
months on end. Gemsbok and elands in the same waterless tract of country are complete 
abstainers for the same period. The flesh of a giraffe cow, if fairly young, is excellent, tender, 
and well tasted, with a flavour of game-like veal. The marrow-bones also, roasted over a gentle 
wood fire, and sawn in half, afford delicious eating, quite one of the supreme delicacies of the 
African wilderness. 

THE OKAPI. 

BY SIK IIARKY JOIINSTOX, K.C.B., F.Z.S. 

Readeus of “The Living Animals of the World’* are in all probability readers of 
newspa])ers, and it would therefore be affectation on the part of the writer of these lines 
to assume that they have not lieard more or less of the discovery which he was 
]»rivileged to make of an entirely new ruminant 

of large size, (lw(‘lling in the forests bordering 
the Semliki River, in C'eritral Africa, on the border- 
land betw’een the Uganda Protectorate and the 
Congo Free State. The liistory of this discovery, 
stated briefly, is as follows: — In 1882-83 1 was 
the guest of Mr. (now Sir Henry) Stanley on the 

River Congo at Stanley Pool. I was visiting the Congo 
at that time as an ex])lorcr in a very small w'ay and 
a naturalist. Mr, Stiinley, conversing with me on the 
])Ossibility of African discoveries, told me then that he 
believed tliat all that was most w’onderful in tropical 
Africa would be found to bo concentrated in the 

region of the Blue Mountains, soutli of the Albert 
Nyanza. This feeling on Stanley’s ])art doubtless was 
one of the reasons which urged him to go to the 
relief of Emin Pasha, llis joiirn(‘y through the great 
Congo Forest towards the Blue Mountains of the 

Albert Nyanza resulted in his discovery of the 
greatest snow mountain-range of Africa, Ruwenzori, 
and the river Semliki, which is the Upper Albertinc 
Nile ; of Ijiike Albert Edward, from which it flows 
round the flanks of Rmvenzori; and, amongst other 
tilings, in more detailed information regarding the 
dwarf races of the Northern Congo fore.sts than we 
had yet received. Stanley also was the first to draw 
the attention of the world to the dense and awful character of these miglity woods, and to 
hint at the mysteries and wonders in natural history which they possibly contained. The 
stress and trouble of his expedition prevented him and his com[)anions from bestowing much 
attention on natural history ; moreover, in these forests it is extremely difficult for persons 
who are passing hurriedly through the t/iingle to come into actual contact with the beasts that 
inhabit them. Sir Henry Stanley, discussing this subject with me since my retuni from 
Uganda, tells me that he believes that the okapi is only one amongst several strange new 
beasts which will be eventually discovered in these remarkable forests. He describes having seen 
a creature like a gigantic pig 6 feet in length, and certain antelopes unlike any known type- 
In regard to the okapi, the only hint of its existence which he obtained was the announcement 
that the dwarfs knew of the existence of a creature in their forests which greatly resembled 
an ass in appearance, and which they caught in pits. This tiny sentence in an appendix to 
his book “ In Darkest Africa ” attracted my attention some time before I went to Uganda. 
It seemed to me so extraordinary that any creutui’e like a horse should inhabit a dense 
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forest, that I deteriniiied, if ever fate should lead me in that direction, I would make 
enquiries. 

Soon after reaching the Ugsinda Protectorate at the end of 1899, I came in contact with 
a large party of dwarfs who had been kidna]>ped by a too enterprising German impresario, who 
had decided to show them at the Paris Exhibition. As the Belgians objected to this procedure, 
I released the dwarfs from their kidnapper, and retained them with me for some months in 
I'^ganda, until I was able personally to escort them back to their homes in the Congo Forest. 
I had other reasons connected with my Government business for visiting the noilh-western 
part of the Congo Free State. As soon as 1 could make the dwarfs understand me by means of 
jxn interpreter, I questioned them regarding the existence of this horse-like creature in their 
forests. They at once understood what I meant ; and pointing to a zebra- skin and a live mule, 
they informed me that the creature in question, which was called Okapi, was like a mule with 

zebra stripes on it. When I reached Fort 
iSIbeni, in the Congo Free State, on the west 
bank of the river Semliki. I put questions 
to the Belgian officers stationed there. 
They all knew the okaj)i, at any rate, wdien 
dead. As a living animal they had none 
of them seen it, but tlieir native soldiers 
were in the habit of hunting the animal 
in the forest and killing it with si)ears, 
and then bringing in the skin and the 
flesh for use in the fort. One of the 
officers declared there was even then a 
freshly obtained skin Iving about in the 
precincts of the fort. On stwching for 
this, however, it was discovered that the 
greatc*r part of it had been thrown away, 
only the gaudier jK)rtions liaving been cut 
into strips by the soldiers to be made into 
bandoliers. These strij»s, together with 
similar ones obtained from natives in the 
forest, I sent to England, to Dr. P. L. 
Kclater, for his consideration. Furnished 
by the l^elgian officers with guides, and 
taking with me all the dwarfs whom 
I had brought from Uganda, 1 entered 
the forest, and remained there for some 
days searching for the okapi. All this 
time I was convinced that I was on the track of a sjiecies of horse ; and therefore when the 
natives showed the tracks of a cloven-footed animal like tlie eland, and told us these were 
the foot-prints of the okaj)!, I disbelieved them, and imagined that we were merely following 
a forest-eland. We never saw the okapi ; and as the life in the forest made the whole exiiedition 
extremely ill, and my time was required for official work elsewhere, I was obliged to give up 
this search. ^Meantime, I had elicited from the natives, whom I questioned closcdy, that the 
okapi was a creature without horns or any means of offence, the size of a large anteloi)e or 
mule, which inhabited only the densest parts of the forest, and generally went about in pairs, 
male and female. It lived chiefly on leaves. The Belgian officers, seeing that I was disaiqiointed 
at not obtaining a complete skin, offered to use their best efforts to obtain one for me, and 
send it on to Uganda after my departure. 

This promise was eventually redeemed by Mr. Karl Eriks.son, a Swedish officer in the 
Belgian service. Mr. Eriksson sent me a complete skin and two skulls. The skin and the 
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bigger of the two skulls belonged to a young inale. This is the skin which is now set U]) 
in the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and of which a i^hotograjiliic illustration 
accompanies this notice. Uj)on receiving this skin, I saw at once what the okapi was — namely, 
a close relation of the giraffe. From the very small development of the horn-bosses, I believed 
that it was nearer allied to the helladotherium than to the living giraffe. In forwarding 
the specimens to Professor Eay Lankester, I therefore jiroposed that it should be called 
Helladotherium (if/rinum. Professor Kay litinkester, having examined the specimens with a 
greater knowledge than 1 possessed, decided that the animal was ratlu^r more closely allied to 
the giraffe than to the helladotherium, but that it jiossessed sufficient peculiarities of its own 
to oblige him to create for its reception a new genus, which he proiiosed to call Ocajria. 

Meantime, the original strips of tlie skin (which apparently belonged to an older and 
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larger animal than tlie 
specimen mounted at 
South Kensington) 
had been pronounced 
by experts to whom 
they were sul )m i t ( ed 
to be the skin of an 
undiscovered sjiccics 
of hors(», and this 
sap[)oseJ new horse 
had been timtafively 
named by Dr. P. L. 
Sclater Kfjnue John- 
stonL The full dis- 
covery obliged 
Professor Kay han- 
k(*rter to set aside 
any idea of the okapi 
being allied to the 
horse, but he was 
good enough to attach 
Mr. Sclater s specific 
name oi johmUmi to 
his newly founded 

Lp to of writing this is all that is known of this extraordinary survival in the 

Congo lorest of the only living relation of the giraffe. We know by paheontological discoveries 
in Kuroiie and m Asm that there existed a large family of ruminants which in their develop- 
ment and features were neither of the Ox grouj, ner of the Deer, but in some respects 
occupied a ixisition midiray between these two branches of cloven-hoofed, horned, rumiimting 
Lngulates. To this famly the Giraffe, the Okapi, the Helladotherium, the Samotherium, tht 

skX of Thesrer. u" In all probability bony projections arose from the 

oxen Fro^rthtT,""? ” »n some measure to the prominent bony cores of the horns of 
oxen, hrom the top however, of these bony cores there would seem to have arisen anciently 

bst p”' Prongbuck. In time creatun-s like the giraflb 

lost any need for such weaixms of offence, and ceased to grow antlers; but the bony cores 
from which these antlers once proceeded still remained, and in the case of the giraffe remain 
L" mlTumps. l^elladotherium and in the okapi these bony cores Le dwinL 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DEER TRIBE. 


BY n. A. BUYDEN. 


D eer rci)rcseiit as a family the iion-domesticated class of ruminants. Generally speaking, 
the males are distinguished by antler*^, which are shed i)eriodica]ly, usually once a year, 
ami again renewed. Comprising as it does some of the noblest mammals to be found 
on the face of the earth, iliis large and important tribe is to be found distributed over a large 
portion of the world’s surface, from the Arctic North, the home of the wild reindeer, to 
I^atagonia, in Sf)uthern South America. Deer are, however, not found in the continent of 
Africa south of the Sahara, nor in Madagascar or Australia. They are not indigenous to New 
Zealand ; but the red deer, introduced there some years ago for purposes of sport, have thriven 
wonderfully well, and are now completely acclimatised. 

From the earliest times deer, especially those species known as the true or typical deer, 
of which red deer may be said to be a type, have been animals of considerable irn])ortance 
to mankind. Their flesh has been always eagerly sought after; deer-skin is still, even in 
thesis days of high civilisation, 
useful for many purposes; and 
the antlers are almost equally 
in re(]UOst. 

It is more than probable 
that, in the vast and still little- 
exjdored regions of Central, 

East, and Northern Asia, new 
species of deer remain to be 
discovered. At the present lime 
there are known to exist, in 
various j)art8 of the world, close 
on a hundred species and varieties. 

Within the space allotted to 
tliese animals it is, of course, 
manifestly impossible to notice 
all these in anything like detail. 

Many of the varieties or sub- 
species closely resemble one 
another, so much so that the - 

diflFerences between them are only 
apparent to the eyes of naturalists 
or acute observers. 

The Reindeer. 



Reindeer are distinguished 
from all other kinds of deer by 
the fact that antlers are borne 
by both males and females. The 
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antlers, as may be seen by the illustration, differ materially from those of the red deer, elk, 
and other species ; the brow-tines, esi)ecially, are often much palmated. These animals are 
heavily built, short-legged, and, as beseems dwellers in a snowy habitat, ])rovided with round, 
short, and spreading lioofs. For ages reindeer have been domesticated by the I^apps of 
Scandinavia, the Samoyeds, and other primitive races of Northern Europe and Asia. Trained 
to harness, and drawing a sledge, they traverse long distances, while their milk, flesh, and 

hides are of great 
impoiiance to the 
})eo 2 >le who keep 
lliem. The Common 
or Scandinavian 
Kkindeer ranges 
from Norway through 
Northern Eiirojie 
into Asia, though 
how far eastward is 
not yet accurately 
determined. It is 
interesting to note 
that these animals 
were once denizens 
of llritain, and so 
lately as the twelfth 
century the .laris of 
Orkney are Ijelieved 
to have l)een in the 
habit of crossing to 
the mainland for the 
|)urpose of hunting 
lliem ill the wilds of 
('ait hness. Wild 
reindeer are still to 
be found in the 
remoter 2 )arts of 
Norway, though, 

from much persecution, they are becoming comparjitively scarce in most jiarts of tlie country. 

Mr. Abel Chajman, in his ‘‘Wild Norway,” gives some excellent accounts of sj)ort with 
these fine deer. Speaking of a good lierd of twenty-one, discovered in Kyfylke, he says; 
••Most of the deer were lying down, but both the big stags stood upright in dreamy, inert 
postures. ... 1 now fully realised what a truly magnificent animal I had before me. lioth in 
body and horn he was a giant, and his coat was no less remarkable ; the neck was i)ure white, 
and beneath it a shaggy mane hung down a foot in length. This white neck was set off by 
the dark head in front and the rich glossy brown of his robe behind, llesides this the 
contrasting black and white bars on flanks and stern were conspicuously clean-cut and defined, 
and the long and massive antlers showed a sidendid recurved sweej), surmounted by branch-like 
tines, all clean.” For three long, agonising hours the stalker watched this noble prize, and then 
one of those lucky chances which occasionally gladden the hunter’s heart occurred, and the 
reindeer approached within a hundred yards. “Half-a-dozen forward stej)s, and his white neck 
and dark shoulder were beautifully exjiosed. Already, ere his head had ai)j)eared, the rifle had 
been shifted over, and now the foresight dwelt lovingly on a thrice-refined aim. The *450 bullet 
struck to an inch, just where the shaggy mane joined the brown shoulder. The beast winced 
all over, but neither moved nor fell. A moment’s survey, and I knew by the swaying of his 
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head that he was mine.” The weight of this big reindeer stag was estimated nt 450 lbs., 
or 32 stone. He carried twenty-five i)oints to hi.s antlers, which measured 51 inches in 
extreme length. 

In addition to the common or Scandinavian reindeer, there are closely allied races, showing, 
however, slightly varying characteristics, found in Spitzbergen and Greenland. In North 
America, where only wild reindeer are found, these animals are known as Cakibou. Here several 
sub-s{)ecies are known: among them, the Newfoundland Caribou; the Woodland Caribou of 
the mainland; and the Barren-ground Caribou, found in the arctic wastes of the Far North- 
west, towards the Polar Ocean. 

The Elk, or Moose. 

This gigantic creature, the largest of all the numerous tribe of deer, is found, in the Old 
World, in Northern Europe, Siberia, and Northern China. Its range extends — for there is no 
real distinction between the elk of the Old and the New Worlds — to Northern America, where 
it is always known as the Moose. Its transatlantic habitat runs from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River to the St. La^vrence. Wherever its abiding-place may be, it wdll be found that 
the elk is essentially a forest-loving creature, partial to the loneliest stretches of the woods and 
dreary marshes. Its fleshy, bulbous, prehensile muzzle shows plainly that the elk is a browsing 
beast, and not a grazing animal, like most other deer. The male carries vast ])alinated horns, 
measuring sometimes as much as 6 feet inch in span from tip to tip; this measurement 
is from an American specimen in the possession of the Duke of Westminster. A fine 
Scandinavian bull will measure 18 hands at the withers and weigh as much as 90 stone, 
while the North American elk i.s said to attain as much as 1,400 lbs. In colour the elk is a 
dark brownish grey ; the neck, body, and tail are short ; while the animal stands very high 
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upon the legs. Under the 
throat of the male hangs a 
singular a])j)endage, a sort of 
tassel of liair and skin, known 
to American hunters as the 
“ bell.” The build of the elk 
is clumsy, and the mighty 
beast entirely lacks the grace 
characteristic of so many 
others of the deer kind. It 
has in truth a strangely 
primeval, old-world aspect, and 
seems rather to belong to 
prehistoric ages than to 
modern times. 

In Scandinavia elk are 
hunted usually in two ways — 
by driving, or with a trained 
dog held in leash. In the 
royal forests of Sweden great 
bags are made at these 
drives; and in the year 1885, 
when a great hunt was got 
up for the present King of 
England, forty-nine elk were 
slain. Except during the 
rutting-season these titanic 
deer are extremely shy and 
8U8])ieious creatures, and the greatest precautions have to be taken in hunting them. 

In (.-anada moose are often shot during the rutting-season by “calling,” a rude horn of 
bircli-liiirk being used, with which the hunter simulates tiie weird, hoarse roar of the animals, 
as they call to one another, or challenge in the primeval woodlands and morasses of the wild 
North. Still-hunting or tracking — spotiring, as it would be called in South Africa— is another 
and extremely fatiguing method ; whih' yet another mode of hunting is that practised by Indian 
and half-breed hunters in winter, when, tlie sportsman being mounted on snow-shoes, the moose 
is followed, run into and shot in (hep snow. In this si)ort the hunter has much the better 
of it. The moose, witli its vast W(;dght and sharp hoofs, ^Junges through the frozen snow’'-crust, 
over Avhich the snow-shoes carry the biped easily enough, and, becoming presently exhausted, 
is shot without much difficulty. Elk usually run at a steady, slinging trot, and traverse 
extraordinary distances, apparently with little fatigue. 

Kki) Dekk. 

We come now to a group of what r.re called typical deer, the Red Dekr, found in various 
parts of the world. The red deer, which once roamed over much of liritain, is now in the 
wild state confined chiefly to the Highlands of Scotland, Exmoor, part of County Kerry in 
Ireland, and various islands on the west coast of Scotland. A good male specimen will stand 
about 4 feet or a little less at the shoulder, cairy antlers bearing twelve or fourteen points, 
and weigh from 16 to 20 stone clean — that is, with the heart, liver, and lungs taken out. 
The woodland stags of Perthshire, however, not infrequently reach 25 stone, while Mr. J. G. 
Millais mentions a stag, killed by Colonel the Hon. Alustair Fraser at Beaufort, Inverness-shire, 
which scaled 30 stone 2 lbs. clean. This seems to be the heaviest British wild stag of modern 
times. The summer coat is short, shining, and reddish brown in hue; in winter the pelage is 
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thicker and rougher and greyish brown in colour. Stalking the red deer stag in its native 
fastnesses is loeyond all doubt tlie finest wild s|M)rt now left to the inliabitants of these islands. 

ISIr. J. G. Millais, author of “British Deer and their Horns” and other works, himself a 
first-rate sportsman in many jxarts of the world, compares the style of shooting red deer in 
vogue forty or fifty years ago with that obtiiining in the Highlands at the present day. “A 
stalker in Black Mount, Argyllshire,” he says, “told me of a typical day’s si)ort in which he 
took i)art some forty years ago. Fox Maule and Sir Edwin Landseer were the two rifles (they 
frequently stalked in pairs at that time), and, on the side of Clashveii, Peter Robertson, the 
head forester, brought them within eighty yards of two exceptionally fine stags. ]\laule fired and 
missed, as did also Sir Edwin as the stags moved away ; then, on a signal from liobertson, 

Peter McColl, the gillie, slipped the liounds — 
the two best ever owned by the late Marquis of 
Breadalbane, and whose portraits are still ])re- 
served in the famous picture of ‘The Deer 
Drive* — and away they w’ent in hot pursuit 
of the deer. An end-on chase now ensued, 
the line taken being due east clown the great 
glen towards l.och Dochart, and at last the 
stalkers were brought to a standstill, being 
fairly exhausted both in wind and limb. At 
this moment, however, four dark spots, like 
small rocks, standing out at the point of a 
little promontory in the lake, attracted their 
attenl ion, and, on drawing nearer, they saw, to 
their surprise, each of the big stags being 
held at bay by a gallant hound. A coui)le of 
shots then settled the business, and so ended 
what was then considered a grand day’s sport.. 
No doubt it was most ex(?iting to see the 
struggle of bone and sinew between two such 
noble quadrupeds, but it was not rifle-shooting. 
To-day the gallant but disturbing deer-hound 
has given jilace to the cunning and obedient 
collie, and the success of the striker depends, 
for the most j)art, on the accuracy of his rifle 
and his skill in using it.” 

Here are a couple of sketches of modern 
stalking taken from Mr. Millais’ own diary ; — 

“ Wednesday^ October Ath . — Started for 
the big corrie with McColl, and saw nothing 
till we got to the Eagle Hill. On this were 
three stags and about twenty hinds, the property of a magnificent fellow carrying one of tha 
best heads I have ever seen on Black Mount. For some time McColl thought he was just 
a bit too good to shoot, for the very best in this forest are generally left for stock purposes, 
binding, however, that he was not Itoyal [a twelve-pointer], iny companion agreed to a shot — 
tliat is, if he got within shooting distance, which was not too likely, the Eagle Hill being 
one of those queer places where back eddies are carried down from almost every ‘airt’ from 
which the wind is blowing. Luck is apparently entirely my way this week, so far at any rate. 
The big stag was very ‘ kittle,’ frequently roaring and keeping his hinds moving before him 
along the hillside, in the direction of another corrie running at right angles, the entrance to 
which, if reached, would checkmate us, A quick, stiff* climb, and a dashing piece of stalking 
on the part of McColl, brought us in front of the herd only just in time, for I had hardly got 
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into jK)sition when the first 
few hinds moved past a 
hundred yards below us. 
They were very uneasy and 
highly suspicious, but fortu- 
nately did not stop; and in 
another moment, to my joy, 
the big stag came slowly 
behind them, and offered a 
fair broadside in the very sjx)t 
where I should have wished 
him to stand. The bullet 
took him througli the ribs, 
certainly a trifle too far back, 
but he gave in at once, and 
loiled 150 yards down the 
hill, fortunately without hurt- 
ing his horns. A really fine 
Highland stag in his prime; 
weight, 16 stone 2 lbs., with 
a good wild head of ten points, 
and good cups on the top.'* 

“ Thursday, Ociob&i* 5th. 
— We negotiated the stiff 
climb, and McLeish, leaving 
me behind a rock on the 
summit, returned some 
distance to signal directions 
to the ])ony-man. He came 
back just as the stag returned 
roaring down the pass he had 
ascended ; and as the mist 
was blotting out the land- 
scape, I feared he would come 
right on to us without being 
seen, but, as luck would have 
it, lie sto]>ped and recoiii- 
inenced bellowing within 
seventy yards. I never heard a stag make such a row, but nothing of him could we see. It 
was most exciting, lying flat on a slab of rock, hojung devoutly that the mist would rise, if 
only for a few seconds. The tension had grown extreme, when there was a momentary lift in 
the gloom, and 1 made out the dim forms of the deer just as a big hind, which 1 had not 
noticed, ‘bruached* loudly within twenty yards of us. The outline of the stag was barely 
visible when, after carefully aiming, I jires.sed the trigger, knowing that a moment later there 
would be no second chance. At the shot the deer at once disappeared, but 1 felt sure I had 
hit liim, and, on following the tracks for some fifty yards, there he lay as dead as a door-nail. 
Weight, 13 stone 6 lbs.; a wild head of ten ^joints; thin, and evidently that of a deer on 
the decline.” 

Ill England the wild red deer are hunted with stag-hounds on Exmoor, and first-rate sport 
is obtained on the great moorlands of Somerset and Devon. During the last fifty years the 
deer have much increased in numbers, and no less than three ^lacks — the Devon and 
Somerset, Sir John Heathcoat-Amory’s, and Mr. Peter Ormrod’s — are now engaged in hunting 
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them. In the five years ending in 1892, 276 deer were killed by the Devon and Somerset 
hounds. 

The young of the red deer are in Europe usually dn^ped in June. The fawn is dexterously 
concealed by the hind amid the heather, and is left in concealment during the day. Scrope, 
a great authority on these animals, states that the hind induces her fawn to lie down by 
pressure of the nose : “ It will never stir or lift up its head the whole of the day, unless you 
come right upon it, as I have often done ; it lies like a dog, with its nose to its tail. 1 he 
hind, however, although she often separates herself from the young fawn, does not lose sight of 
its welfare, but remains at a distance to windward, and goes to its succour in case of an attack 
of the wild cat or fox, or any other powerful vermin.” 

On the Continent far liner examples of red deer are to be found than in the British Isles, 
and the antlers and records of weights preserved at the Castle of Moritzburg in Saxony, and 
elsewhere, show that two hundred years ago the stags of (ierrnany were far superior even to 

those of the ])resent day, which are much heavier and afford finer trophies than do the 

Highland red deer. Even in Germany, however, marked deterioration has taken place during 
the last two centuries. A stag, for example, killed by the Elector of Saxony in 1646 w'eighed 

not less than 61 stone 11 lbs.; while from the Elector’s records between 1611 and 1656 it 

appears that 59 stags exceeded 56 stone, 651 exceeded 48 stone, 2,679 exceeded 40 stone, 
and 4,139 exceeded 32 stone. These figures are given by Mr. W. A. Baillie-tirohman, a 
distinguished sport^sman, in a very interesting cha2)ter (fontributed to the “Big Game Shooting” 
volumes of the Badminton Library. 

This deterioration among the red deer of the forests of Central and Northern Europe is, 
however, not traceable among the red deer of the wild mountainous regions of Austria-Hungary 
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and South-eastern Europe. Here, 
at the present day, stags of 
enormous size and weight are 
still to be found. In the Car- 
jmthian Alps, for example, red 
d«‘er slags are still to be shot 
sealing more than 40 stone (dean) 
in weight. Climate and feeding 
have, of course, much to do with 
the w(‘ight of stags and the size 
and beauty of their antlers. The 
(>arpat Ilian stags have enormous 
range, rich food, and, as Mr. Baillie- 
(irohman j^h^ts out, are suffered 
during the summer to “make 
undisturbed raids upon the rich 
agricultural valleys . . . the feudal 
sway exercised by tlie great terri- 
torial magnates permit ting the deer 
to tresjiass u}>on the crops with 
impunity, and thus grow to be 
the lustiest of their race.** 

In addition to the British 
Islands, the red deer of Europe 
is found on the island of Hitteren 
and in Germany, Bussia, France, 

Spain, Austria-Hungary, I'urkey, and Gre(»ce. 

In Corsica and Sardinia a local and smaller race is found, probably closely allied to the 
stag of North Africa, The Bahhaky Stag is somewhat smaller tlian its first (*ousin of Europe, 
and carries antlers which usually lack the second, or bez, tine. The colour of this stag is “a 
dark sepia-brown, a little lighter and greyer on the back. Faint yellowish si)ots can occasionally 
be distinguished on the fur in the adults,” says Sir Harry Johnston. The hinds are of the same 
colour as the stags, but lack the grey tint on the back. These fine deer are found in Algeria 
and Tunis, their habitat being chiefly in pine and cork forests. They are found also in jiarts 
of Morocco, near the frontiers of Algeria and Tunis, where their range extends from near the 
Mediterranean to the verge of the Sahara Desert. Formerly the Barbary stag was hunted by 
the Arabs on horseback by the aid of greyhounds. In Tunis, wliere it is protected by the 
French, it is now fairly abundant. 

The Makal and Ka.shmik Stag. 

The Caspian Red Deek, or Mahal, is a magnificent sulvspecies, incomj)arably the finest 
representative of the red deer si)ccie.s. Standing about 4 feet G inches at the shoulder, a good , 
stag will weigh as much as 40 stone clean, in exceptional s})ecimens jirobably a good deal more. 
The range of this noble beast includes the Caspian ])rovince8 of North Persia, Transcaucasia, the 
Caucasus, and the Crimea. There can be little doubt that the great stags shot in the Galician 
Carpathians are (’asjnan red deer, and not the ordinary red deer of Western Europe, The 
red deer of Turkey is, too, no doubt referable to this sul>-species. 

Continuing our survey of typical deer, we come to the Kasumih Stag, which is a magnificent 
beast, standing as much as 4 feet 4 inches at the shoulder, and carrying antlers ap 2 )roaching 
the red deer tyj^e, which measure in fine specimens from 45 to 48 inches. The Kashmir stag, 
often miscalled Barasingh by Indian sj)ortsmen, makes its home in the forest regions of the 
north side of the Kashmir Valley, ranging chiefly on altitudes of from 5,000 to 12,000 feet. 
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The summer coat is rufous ; in winter the pelage is of a darkish brown. The Yarkand stag 
is an apparently allied species, found in the forests bordering on the Yarkand or Tarim River. 

Two more stags close the list of those Asiatic deer which approximate more or less closely 
to the red deer type. These are the Suou, or SiKiiiM Stag, and Tiiouold’s Deer, concerning 
neither of which animals is much known at present. The shou, of which only the head 
has yet been brought to luigland, apjiears to be a very large stag, in size a])proximating to 
the gigantic wapiti. The antlers are very large, extending to as much as 55 inches over the 
outer curve. So iiir as is at ])resent known, this great doer is found in the country “north of 
Bhutan and the valley eastward of Chumbi, which drains northw’ard into the Sangjw,” No 
European hunter, it is believed, has ever yet levelled a rifle or even set eyes on this noble deer. 

In England Thorold’s deer is knowui from two sjjecimons shot by Dr. W. G. Thorold, 
during a jounu*y across Tibet, at an elevation of about 13,500 feet. The high Tibetan plateau 
and other adjacent parts of Central Asia form the habitat of Ibis species. In size Thorold’s 
deer is about on a level ^Yith the Kashmir stag: the coat is dark brown; the antlers are 
distinctive in their backward curve, in the lack of the bez tine, and their flattened appearance. 
The muzzle and chin are pure white, as is the inner surface of the ears. 


Waciti. 

Wapiti are the giants of the rod deer grou[), carrying enormous antlers, and attaining as 
much as 1,000 lbs. in weight. The true wapiti of North America, known in that country 
chiefly by the local name of Elk, carry by far the finest and the heaviest heads of any of 
the ty])ical deer kind. Mr. Rowland Ward, in his book “ Re(*ords of Big Game,” gives the 
length of antlers of a twelve-pointer shot in the Olympic Mountains, Washington State, as 
70 inches over the outer curve; while another sj)ecimen, also a twelve-pointer, taken from a 


waiiiti shot in Wyoming, measures GG inches. 
Occasional heads bear as many as 17, 19, and 
even 20 tines, or points, but from 12 to 14 
points are more usual in fine aserage heads. 
A good stag will stand from 5 feet 4 inches 
to 5 feet 8 iiadies at the shoulder. Mag- 
nificently sha])ed, splendid in form and bear- 
ing, as in the size of its antlers, a more lordly 
creature than the stag w’apiti does not pace 
the earth. 

“The WTipiti,” says Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt in “The Encyclopiedia of S]M>rt,” 
“is highly jiolygamous, and during the rut 
the master bulls gather great harems about 
them and do fierce battle with one another, 
while the w^eaker bulls are driven off by 
themselves. At this time the bulls are 
comparatively easy to aj)])roach, because they 
are very noisy, incessantly challenging one 
another by night and day. Settlers and 
hunters usually s])eak of their challenge as 
‘whistling,’ but this is a very inade(]uate 
description. The challenge consists of several 
notes, first rising and then falling. Heard 
near by, especially among unattractive sur- 
roundings, it is not jiarticularly impressive, 
varying in tone from a squeal to a roar, 
and ending with grunts; but at a little 



Photo hffU, ir. intson tl‘ Cb., ltd,] [Jhet'd€en, 

MANCHURIAN WAPITI CALLINO. 
llie great size of the fourth titio, characteriHtin of the iiwcies, is very 
iiotloeable. 
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distance it is one of the most musical sounds in nature, sounding like some beautiful win 
instrument. Nothing iniikes the heart of a hunter leap and thrill like the challenge of a wajrit 
bull, as it comes i)ealing down under the great archways of the mountain pines, through th 
still, frosty, fall weatlier; all the more if it be at night, under the full moon, and if there i 
light snow on the ground.*' 

Wapiti in North America have suffered much from persecution, and it is now difficul 
indeed to secine fine heads like those that fell to hunters twenty or thirty years since. Twelv 
or fifteen years ago, during winter-time, bands of wapiti in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montan 
were to be seen gatliered together to the number of thousands ; now a score or two is the rule 
where these animals are to be found at all. However, by those who know whore to go for thei 

game, and can hold a rifle straight, wapiti are still to be obtained. 

Mr. Selous, in his ‘•Sjiort and Travel, East and West,” thus describes a recent experience 
‘‘After a few seconds of agonising suspense a noble-looking monarch of the mountains walkec 
slowly from the shelter of the pine-trees and followed the ladies of his household, who har 
now halted alx)ut fifty yards down the slojie, juissing in (juite open ground not more than sixt^ 
or seventy yaixls below me ; and as the stag followed them, I waited until lie came ]«ist, thougl 
he had been well within shot ever since he came out from among the trees. As ho did nc 
know where I was. and probably had not the least idea why the hinds had trotted off, lie earn 
along very leisurely, hxiking magnificent; for although his antlers w'ere but moderate in size 
there were no others of larger projiortions near to dwarf them, and even a very ordinar;, 
wapiti stag, seen at short range in its native wilds, is a glorious sight to look upon. I le 

him get a little past me, and then ]mt one of Holland’s ])eg-bullets just behind his shoulder 

low down. 1 saw by the convulsive rush forwards that he made that he was struck througl 
the heart, but I did not exjiect so large an animal to collapse so (|uickly. He had not gone 
twenty paces after being hit, when he fell suddenly right on to the prostrate stem of a large 
tree, which did not, however, stoj) him, as the imjietus of his fall carried him over it, and he 
then went sliding at a terrific pace down the steep snow-slope below, and disappeared froir 
sight almost immediately.” The dead wapiti was ultimately found 500 feet bt*h)W, with Ihe 
antlers, strangely enough, scarcely injured, but the body and (juarters much bruised by the 

fall. He was “a very prettj 
_ fourteen-jiointer of moderate 

size.” 





rhoto hy C. Rua\ [ Wuhaw, JV’.A 

AX AXIS HIND. 

A tiieciea ftiiotted at all Muaont. 


A fight between twe 
wajuti stags is a terrific 
encounter. “ Witli heads 
lowered between their fore 
feet,” says Mr. Perry, “the 
two adversaries vralk around, 
waiting for an ojieniiig; anc 
when one is thrown off his 
guard, the other makes a 
savage rush ; but his opponent 
instantly recovers, counters the 
charge, and as they rush 
tx)gether the antlers strike 
each other with such terrific 
force that the rejiort can be 
heard for a long distance. 
Slowly retreating, bellowing, 
grumbling, and grinding their 
teeth in a imroxysm of rage, 
they again circle round. . . . 




By permiuion nf tht New York Zoological Society, 

A STAG AXIS, OB INDIAN SPOTTED DEEB. 
One of the most ooninion iminmle in un Indian jnncle econe. 
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The challenging wapiti usually does most of the offensive fighting until he finds (if such be 
the case) that he is the weaker; then he suddenly retires, bellowing as he goes” In the old 
days the Indians of North America were in the habit of organising great wajuti drives. Entire 
herds were surrounded by a ring of mounted men, and forced over jirecipices. 

In recent years it has been discovered that wapiti are also denizens of certain parts 
of Asia. At least two sub-species— the Altai Wapiti and the MA^XHlTIUAN Wapiti— have thus 

far been identified. The former, some- 
times known as the Tliian-shan Stag, 
is found in the forests of the Altai 
and Thian-shan Mountains, west of the 
Mongolian Desert. Comjmred with its 
American congener, it is inferior in stature, 
has shorter legs, a longer body, and pro- 
I)ortionately larger antlers, though none 
have yet approached those of the longest 
American specimens. These splendid stags, 
of which living specimens have been 
maintained by tlie Duke of lledford at 
Woburn, are captured alive by the Altai 
natives, and kept in domestication for 
the sake of their antlers, which are sold 
in China for purposes of medicine at as 
much as the value of £10 apiece. 

The MANcnruiAN Wapiti, or Lueh- 
dork’s Stag, is a well-marked local race 
of the wai>iti, which turns red<lisli in 
summer. It has received several names, 
and is well characterised by the form 
of its antlers. It has been kept alive 
in the Duke of Bt*dford’s j)ark at Woburn 
Abbey. It seems probable that the Siberian stags wdll eventually be referred to the wapiti 
group. 

Bokhara Deer. 

A fine deer from Bussian Turkestan is at present known as the Bokhara Deer. It is 
said to resemble the shou of Northern Bhutan more than any other si)ecies, and, standing 
about 4 feet at the shoulder, is of an ashen-grey colour, tinged with yellow. A living specimen 
has been exhibited at 5Ioscow, and it is believed that specimens in the collection of the 
Duke of Bedford belong to this form. 

SlKAS. 

The SiKAS, as typified by the Japanese Deer, are a group of deer of moderate size, 
distinguished from the preceding ashernblage by antlers of simpler tyi^e, eacdi antler having 
usually four jioints, and lacking the second, or bez, tine. The coat is spotted with white, 
and white markings apjiear about the tail. The tail is much longer than in the red deer 
group. The Jaiiaiiese deer, found in Japan and North China, is a beautiful creature, somewhat 
smaller than the fallow* deer of Europe, having a coat of brilliant chestnut, thickly 82)otted with 
white in curious longitudinal markings. This is the summer pelage ; in winter the colour 
changes to dark browm, and the siiots mostly disapi>ear. When in the velvet, the antlers are 
of a bright chestnut-red, with black tijis, and at this season the bucks look their handsomest. 
A good head measures from 25 to 31 inches, and carries usually eight points. 

The Manchurian Sika may be looked ujion as a larger variety of the Japanese deer, with 
a somewhat darker coat. 



jHnHtMton o/Pm/riuor Buinpujt] [New York. 


A SPOTTED ORIENTAL DEER. 
One of the uuineruas Philijipine ejiecii’M. 
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Another closely allied form is the Formosan Sika, which bears a rather paler summer 
coat, and carries sj)ots in its winter pelage. This deer is found on the mountains of the island 
from which it takes its name. The few antlers which have reached this country seem to 
indicate that in this respect this deer is inferior to the other sikas. The longest pair yet 
recorded measure not more than 19j inches. 

The Pekin Sika, sometimes known as Dybowski’s Deer, is considerably larger in size than 
the rest of the grouj), standing well over 3 feet at the shoulder. The horns are large and 
rugged, and measure as miicli as 27 inches in lengtli. The coat is thick and shaggy, and well 
adapted for life in a harsh climate. The hahibit of this species is North-eastern Manchuria 
and the borders of Korea. 

l^^ALLow Deer. 

Fallow Deer are, yierhaps, to English ])eo 2 )le, tlie most familiar of all the cervine race, 
forming as they do, in the semi-domesticated state, the adornments of most of our i)arks. The 
flesh of this handsome deer furnishes the w’ell-kniown venison of this country, and is perhaps 
the best-tasted of all deer-meat. A good fallow buck sliinds about 3 feet at the shoulder, and 
weighs (clean) about 150 lbs., though specimens have been shot weighing ns much as 204 lbs., 



runio In/ C. Jinti] I N li.' 

A YOUNG FALLOW BUCK OP TIIK BllOWN BItEED. 

Tha favourite jMirk'deur of Eugluid. 


but this is except ionul. The horns are strongly iial mated. Originally this deer was not 
indigenous to Britain, but is often said to have been introduced by the Bomans from I?astern 
Eurojje. 

The Common Fallow Deer is found in the wild state in Spain, Portugal, Greece, Austria, 
Rhodes, Sardinia, Asia Minor, and North Palestine. It is doubtful whether, as has been stated, 
this deer ever existed in modem times in the wild state in North Africa. This is a highly 
gregarious species, delighting to move in considerable herds. In some jjarts of Scotland fallow 
deer have reverted completely to the wild state, and afford excellent sjiort.. And even park- 
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deer, once they are shot at, 
exhibit extraordinary wariness 
and cunning, so much so that 
curious tricks and disguises 
have often to be resorted to 
wiien a fat buck has to be 
shot for venison. 

The beautiful Mesopo- 
TAMTAN Fallow Deeh, found 
in the mountains of Luristan, 
in Mesopotamian Persia, is 
somewhat larger than the 
common species, while its 
coat is much more brightly 
coloured. The antlers bear 
little resemblance to those 
seen in the ])ark-deor of 
this country, being far less 
palmated and spreading, and 
more vertical. 

The enormous horns of 
the extinct deer once known 
as Ikish Elk are now con- 
sidered by naturalists to be 
those of a gigantic species 
of fallow deer. 15y the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. G. Millais, 
I am enabled to give the 
dimensions of a pair of antlers 
of one of these wonderful 
beasts from his museum. 


These antlers mea.sure in 
spread, from tip to tip, 9 feet 
4 inches ; length round inside 

Photo hy MiM E, j, Bick. of right liom, 6 feet; round 

A sAMBAtt sTAo. left liom, 5 feet 8 inches, — 

The only Indian deer of which the fnwDH Are unspotted. a marvelloUS trO^lhy, truly. 

This specimen was dug up 

in County Waterford. Tliese colossal fallow deer, which roamed the wastes of Ireland in 
prehistoric times, must have afforded fairly exciting si)ort to the feebly armed human beings 
who then existed. 


The Sambak, or Kusi>’e Deer. 

Sambau may be shortly described as large deer, having rough, shaggy coats, and big, 
rugged antlers of simple type, usually di.splaying but three tines. Ihey belong to the group 
known as Tyi>ical Deer, although they are but distantly connected with the red deer. The colour 
of the coat is usually dark umber-brown, marked with chestnut about the rump and under-jwirts. 
The well-known sambar of India stands as much as 5 feet 4 inches at the withers, and weighs, 
before being cleaned, some 600 lbs. The longest pair of antlers yet recorded (Howland Ward’s 
‘‘Kecords of Big Game”) measure 48 inches in length over the outer curve. Usually to be 
found among jungly, wooded hills and mountains in many j)arts of India and Ceylon, this fine stag 
affords first-rate sport, and is much sought after by sliikaris. It is to be met with in small 
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troops of from four to a dozen, or singly, 
while during the rutting-season the animals 
rove in more considerable herds. In jungle 
and thickly forested regions it is a hard 
matter to come up with the samlmr on foot, 
and it is there usually shot from elephant- 
back, by the aid of beaters. In more 
open hill country it affords good stalking. 
In Ceylon it is hunted wdth hounds, and 
yields in this w’ay also capital sport. These 
animals seem to revel in heat, and love 
to shelter themselves in hot, st ifling valleys ; 
they drink only once in two or three days. 
It is a noticeable feature in connection 
with the antlers of the sambar that they 
are not invariably shed annually, as with 
most of the deer kind. In ("eylon, accord- 
ing to Sir Samuel llaker, they are shed 
“with great irregularity every third or 
fourth year.'* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Reginald Heber Percy 
thus writes concerning the sambar, or sain- 
bur : “ Compared with the Kashmir stag, 
red deer, or wapiti, he looks an ugly, 



Photo by the Puchm qf Bedjord] I irobum Abbey, 

JAVAN BUSA STAG. 

This deer in a near relative of the eanibar, but line a eomewliat different 
tyjM of antler. 




r/ioto by Mine R J, Bvok, 

KOUMOSAN SIKA STAG. 

Like itH JaiiancHC kindred, this deer is siNitted only in Huumer. 

coarse, underbred brute. ... As the sambur 
is almost entirely nocturnal in its habits, it 
is most commonly shot in drives, and in many 
places it is almost imjiossible to obtain 
sambur otherwise ; but wdiere it can be 
managed, stalking is, of course, far belter fun. 
The sportsman should be on his ground just 
before daylight, and wxirk slowdy through the 
forest at the edge of the feeding-grounds, 
taking the bottom of the hill if there are 
crops on the plain below, or, failing these, 
the edges of the o])en glades in the forest. 
Presently, if there are any sambur about, he 
will hear their trumpet-like call, and, creep- 
ing on, see two or three dark forms moving 
among the trees. In the grey of the morn- 
ing it is often very hard to distinguish a 
stag from a hind, and the writer has on 
several occasions had to wait, after viewing 
the herd, till there was light enough to 
pick his stag. Even in broad daylight it is 
difficult to judge the size of a stag’s horns 
os he stands motionless in the deep gloom 
of the forest, and what little can be seen 
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of tliPin makes them look three times their 
real size — the beam is so massive and the 
tines so long. Tlie stag, too, is such a 
big beast, standing nearly a liand taller 
than a barasingh, that if seen in the open 
he looks as big as our Irisli elk. ... All 
driving should be done during the heat 
of the day, when the animals are lying 
down ; trying to drive when beasts are 
naturally on the move generally results 
in the* game leaving the beat before the 
men are in their places. It may sound 
ridiculous for a man to get up a tree in 
a sambur drive, but he is far more likely 
to get an easy .^liot in this jjosilion. as 
the deer will neither see nor wind him ; 
he commands more ground, and lie runs 
no risk of heading back the wary old 
hind which often leads the herd, the 
chances being that if he is rightly posted 
tlie herd will come riglit under his tre(». 
Another advantage is that, his fire being 
plunging, he can shoot all round without 
danger to tlie beaters. In some jiarts of 
the Himalaya native shikaris declare that 
they often shoot sambur by selecting a 
likely jiath and improvising a salt-lick, 
after the fashion of Laplanders when they 
want to catch their tame reindeer.'’ The 
flesh of this deer is coarse and only moderately good eating. 

Tlie Malayan .Samuais, found from Assjun, through Hurma, to th(» Malay Peninsula, and in 
Siam, Hainan, Borneo, and perhaps Sumatni, is sliglitly less in size than its Indian prototype; 
the antlers vary somewhat, and are short (*r and stouter. Tiie longest antlers yet recorded 
measure 80 J inches over the outer curve; these come from l'>orneo. 

The Koumosan Sambah, sometimes called Swin hoe’s Deer, is, again, closely connected wit I 
the Malayan samluir, and may be Icniked upon as jiurely a local race. The antlers ajipear tc 
run smaller, the liert record<*d examples only extending to 19:f inches. 

The Luzon .Sambar (Philippines), a small sub-species, and the Szp:ciiI;AN Sambak (North- 
west China), are also local races of the same .species. This last seems thus far to occupy thf 
most northerly habitat of this groiij). 

The Ba.silan Sambak (Philijipines) is, like its congener of Luzon, a small sub-species 

standing no more tlain from 24 to 20 inches at the shoulder, of slender build, and with th^ 

hindquarters higher than the withers. The liest antlers yet recorded measure no more thar 
loi inches. It is interesting to note that as the island of Ikisilan is the smallest of the 
Philipjiines, so is this sainlmr by far the smallest of its group. Its restricted habitat has m 
doubt conduced, during long age.s, to bring alH)ut this result. 

The Javan Sambar, or Br.SA, i.s a distinct .species, found, as its name implies, in the islanc 

of Java. The antlers are somewhat slender, but are, next to those of the sambar of India, th 

longest of the group. The best recorded pair measure inches, wdiile another pair froir 
Mauritius, where this animal has been introduced, measure half an inch longer. This samba: 
is smaller than the great sambar of India, and is about on a jiar with a good red deer. 

The Moluccan Kusa, a sub-sjiecies somewhat smaller than the Javan deer, is found i 



Fkotu hy thi IfUCluM Qj t If'uOut'n Altiny. 

UOa-OELU. 

The amalleit lodian reiirviiontativt' of iho ham bar (rroup. 
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Plbol0 tf Tkc Ihuheu of Btifordt Wobum Abbey, 


FALLOW DEER. 

Him are two breeds of these beautiful deer in the British Isles ; in the one the summer coat is fawn 
dappled with white; in the other the colour is dark brown at all seasons. 
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Celebes and certain islands — Born, Batchian, and Amboina — in the Moluccan group; while the 
Timor Kusa, a closely allied congener, is found on the islands of Timor, Semao, and Kambing. 
It is possible — nay, even probable — that the Malays may, in times gone by, have introduced 
certain of these rusine deer from one habitat to another. Such, at least, seems to be the 
presumption among naturalists. 

Dr. Guillemard, in that charming book “The Cruise of the Marchesa” (p. 357), gives some 
interesting information concerning Moluccan sambar in the little-known island of Batchian. 
^J'he inhabitants, “ living for the most part in the hills, kill and smoke the deer, and bring the 
meat into the villages for sale. We wei*e fortunate enough to assist at one of their hunts, in 
which no other weapon than the spear is used, llie side of a large ravine, which had been 
partially cleared, and presented a confused jumble of fallen trees and low brushwood, was 
assigned to us as our })Ost, and, from the extensive view it commanded, we were able later in 
the day to watch one run almost from start to finish, although at first the sport appeared to 
be successful in every direction but our own. At length a stag broke covert about five 
hundred yards above us, and descended the slopes of the ravine, but shortly afterwards turned 
and made for 1 lie forest again. He was met by some of the hunters and driven back ; but the 
dogs were now in full cry, and pressed him hard, the hunters meanwhile racing at their utmost 
speed above, in order to jirevent his regaining the jungle. He now altered his direction, and 
turned down once more tow’ards us; but the fallen trees were so thick that the dogs gained 
rapidly on him. He made one more effort for his life by doubling, but it was too late, and 
in another minute the dogs and hunters had fairly run him down.” 

Deer were ])robably the earliest animals of the chase. Their bones are found in the cave- 
dwellings of prehistoric man, and some of the earliest efforts at drawing represent these animals. 



Ifhoto by the Jhieheu 


iWeHmm Jbbey, 


YOUNG MALE SWAMF-OEEB. 

Thia (ii)eoiei ia the Barwingh of the natiyee of India. It hi hgr no meani addicted to awampy looalitica. 
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Other Typical Deer. 

So numerous are the typical deer that they are not 
concluded even by the long list of animals already 
enumerated. We proceed now to glance briefly at the 
remainder of this important group. 

The Philippine Spotted Deer, or Prince Alfred’s 
Deer, is a small but extremely handsome species, found 
in the islands of Samar and Leyte. The height is under 
30 inches; the colour very dark brown, sj)otted with 
white, the under-parts, chin, and uj) 2 )er portion of the 
legs also white. 

Another small cervine from the Philijipine group is 
the Calamianes Deer, a darkish brown beast, found in 
the island of that name. 

The little Bavian Deer, another island-deer, from 
the Bavian grouj), between Borneo and Java, should also 
be mentioned. Very little is known of the habits of 
these three deer, and few sjiecimens even of their skins 
and boms have reached Eurojie. 

The Hog-deer, allied to the last-named s])ecies, is 
an animal much better known, found as it is in many 
|iarts of India and Burma. This handsome little deer 
stands from 24 to 28 inches at the shoulder, and carries 
antlers which average from 10 to 15 inches, and reach 
occasionally as much as 21 or 22 inches— one S 2 )ecimen 
is recorded measuring 23^ inches. It has a yellowish or reddish-brown coat, minutely si)eckled 
with white. The summer coat is paler and marked with white or i>alish-brown sj)ots. This 

sturdy little deer is found usually in long grass, and 
“ ' ^ affords excellent snaj^shouting ; it is also run into with 

dogs and sj)eared by mounted sjKjrtsmen. Major Fitz- 
Herbert thus describes a chase of this kind: “He [the 
little stag] stood at bay, with head down and bristles 



Photo hi/ York Hill, 

INDIAN MUNTJAC. 

Sonietitiieft called the BarkinK*<lMr. The T ndmn ii]iecie>i 
HUtidH only S feet liigli. 
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Photo bif the JHicAecf qfBtdfordf Wobwrn Athty, 
YOUNG MALE CUINEBE WATEB-DEEB. 
One of the few deer wbldi have no antleri. 


raised like a miniature red deer of I.rfindseer’s, but broke 
away wdien I came up. (>nce he charged the bitcli 
and knocked her over. He st(X)d at bay two or three 
times, but I could never get a sjiear into him for fear of 
hurting the dogs. At last one time, as he was break- 
ing biy, I came up, and lie cliarged me with such 
force a.s to break one of his horns clean ofl‘ against the 
spear. However, I struck him in the spine, and rolled 
him over.” These little deer have (piite extraordinary 
jiluck, and have been known even to charge and wound 
a horse. 

The Chital, or Indian Spotted Deer, often called 
the Axis Deer, a very beautiful species, is the common 
jungle-stag of India. Standing about 3 feet or a little 
over, its lovely coat of bright reddish fawn is tliickly 
spotted with white at all seasons of the year. The horns 
are somewhat of the sambar tyjie, and measure as much 
as 36 or 38 inches in length in fine sjiecimens. These 
exquisite deer are often found in considerable herds, and 
are a forest-loving sjiecies. 
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The Swamp-deer, the true Barasingh of 
India, as distinguished from the Kashmir 
stag, which is often loosely called Barasingh, 
is a plain-loving species, found in various 
imrts of India, and characterised by hand- 
some antlers, bearing as many as from 10 to 
16 points. This is a big, heavy deer, stand- 
ing nearly 4 feet at the withers, and weigh- 
ing as much as 40 stone. The summer coat 
is light rufous, more or less spotted with 
white. The winter coat is yellowish brown. 
A near relative to this deer is Schomburgk’s 
Deer, found in Northern Siam. The antlers 
of this stag are most curiously forked and 
bifurcated. 



Tlie Thamin, or Eld’s Deer, sometimes 
called the Brow-antlered Deer, is another 
plains-deer, found chiefly from Manijmr, 
through Burma, to the Malay Peninsula. 

It is a good-sized species, standing about 
6 feet 9 inches at the shoulder, and weighing 
as much as 17 stone. The large antlers are rhoutbythciiucUmtifBHijton}] Ahuty, 

simple in type, the brow-tines curving down male Siberian roe. 

curiously over the forehead; the tail is sharp, ^ Sl^cicg of roelmck, with moro mgRed antlers than the 

and the neck provided with a mane, the young Kwrenwm iw. 

being spotted. A Siamese race of Eld’s deer, found in Siam and Hainan, differs somewhat from 
the Burmese type. 

Tm Muntjacs. 



The Mitntjacs, or Barking-deer, are a 
group of small deer found in India, Burma, 
and the Malay region. The Indian Muntjac 
stands about 2 feet in height, and weight 
some 28 lbs. The antlers, which average 5 
or G inches in length, bear two points — 
brow-tine and beam ; the lower portions, or 
pedicles, are curiously covered with hair, and 
the front of the face is ribbed or ridged in 
V fashion. The general colour is a golden 
bay, the face and limbs brown, and the lower 
parts white. The buck has sharp tusks in 
the upper jaw, and, at a pinch, knows how to 
make use of them. A shy, stealthy little 
creature, the muntjac loves dense cover, and 
the sportsman usually obtains but a quick 
snapshot at this active and wary little deer 
as it flashes across him much as does a bolting 
rabbit scuttling across a narrow drive. Local 
Indian names for the barking-deer are Jungle- 
sheep, Red Hog-deer, and Rib-faced Deer. 
Other muntjacs, varying somewhat from the 
Indian form, are the Hairy-fronted, the Tenas- 
SERiM, the Tibetan, and the Chinese Muntjacs. 



PJioto hy the Dwihtte ttf B^ord\ t iTo&Mm 

FEMALE SIBERIAN BOB. 

Th« alMenoe of a tail, oliOFaeteriatio of nR roM,']s well ehown. 
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TurrEO Deer. 

Near relatives of the odd little muntjnc« 
are the TurrEO Dekk, of which two species, 
the Tibetan and ]\fic;niE’s, are known to 
naturalists. Tiie former, found in Eastern 
TilHit, is about the size of the Indian muntjae, 
and has a coat of dark chocolate- brown, 
curiously speckled on the face, neck, and fore 
2)arts; the frontal tuft is nearly black. The 
antlers of the bucks of both this and Michie’s 
deer are extremely small, scarcely observable 
at a first glance. Iloth S2)ecie8 have long 
curving tusks i)rojecting from the upper jaw. 
Michie’s tufted deer is of a greyish-black 
or iron-grey colour, the face and neck dark 
grey. This animal is found in the reed-beds 
bordering the Kingpo and other rivers in 
Eastern China. 

Water-deer. 

The Chinese Water-deer is another 
diminutive deer, standing no more than 20 
inches at the shoulder. The body-colouring 
is 2)ale rufous yellow, the head and the back 
of the ears being darker in hue than the rest 
of the body. The males carry no antlers. 
This tiny deer is found in North-east China, 
and is well known on the islands of the 
\angtse-kiang Elver. It loves thick cover, esjiecially reeds and long grass. So aj)t is it at 
concealment, that at Woburn Abbey, where sjiecimens are kept in a 2iaddock of long tussocky 
grass, hours may be spent without catching a gliiiqise of it. When disturbed, it scurries off 
with short, quick lea2>s, very rnucii after the manner of the hare. The males of the Chinese 
deer, like the muntjsics, carry long curved tusks in the U2>2>er jaw. 

Deer. 

The European Roe, one ol the handsomest of all the smaller deer, is still ha 2 > 2 »ily found 
in many 2^arts of Scotland. In England, where it had at one time become well-nigh extinct, 
it has been here and there reintroduced with some success. In Ireland it seems never to have 
l)een found. On the Continent its range is wide, extending from the south of Sweden, through 
I ranee and Germany, to Italy, Greece, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and Spain. Found in 
Southern Russia and the Caucasus, it makes its way eastward as far as North Palestine and * 
Persia. The roe stands, in good adult 82)ecirnens, 26 inches at the shoulder, and weighs about 
60 lbs. The handsome and very characteristic hoiTis measure in good sjiecimens from 10 to 
13 inches over the outer curve. The summer coat of this beautiful little deer is a bright 
rufous brown ; in winter a darker and duller brown, with a notable white 2>Rtch about the tail. 
The roe is alw'ays more or less a wood-loving creature. In wdnter, es2^ecially, it seldom cares 
to quit the shelter of the forest; in summer, however, the deer w’ander into more o2)en localities. 
The &wps are bom generally towards the end of May, and two young are usually 2^roduced. In 
the rutting-season the males fight savagely with one another. 

Mr. J, G. Millais gives an instance of a buck killed in one of these des2ierate battles, in 
which one antler of the victor, having penetrated the brain of the vanquished buck, had been 
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broken clean off and remained embedded in the ekull, firmly wedged between the ears and the 
antlers. “When wounded and brought to bay by a dog,” says Jlr. Millais, “a roebuck brings 
into play both head and fore legs in his defence, using his horns as described, and striking out 
with his legs, more as if to push oflf his antagonist than to cause a forcible blow, for he gives 
no shock, as a hind can. A doe. too, uses her fore legs and bo.ves with her head ; and 
Mr. Steel, who has had wide exijerience in roe-shooting, tells me that he has seen a doe use 
her hind legs as well. The bark of the buck is loud, sharp, and deep in tone, not unlike what 
a single call might be from an old collie. At this season, too, the female gives an amorous call 
when she wishes the male to come to her. If he is within hearing, he puts his neck out 
straight and comes full sliced to her. In Germany many roebucks are shot by alluring them 
in this manner, and calls exiwtly imitating her voice are made for the sjmrtsman’s use. One 
who h.as shot roe in this manner tells me it is most exciting sport, for the buck comes straight 
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Xitieieen of theiie deer are at Wolnirn Abbey ; three are at Berlin. It is believed that thefie are the only deer of thie HiiocieB in existencu. 

for the sound at full sjjeed, and will only stop startled for a second when he discovers the 
fraud, and as often as not he jiasses right on without giving a chance.” 

Roe have a curious trick of chasing one another in play, and certain roe-rings in the W'oods 
near Cawdor Castle, according to Mr. Millais, demonstrate the fact that for ages the deer have 
been in the habit of disporting themselves in these strange circles over the same pieces of 
ground. The fact is very singular. “These curious circles are most used in early summer ; and 
Sutherland, the head keejicr, tells me,” says Mr. Millais, “ that hardly a moniing passes without 
there being one or two roe playing in the rings, and sometimes there is quite a party of them.” 
Boe feed chiefly on grass; they will eat also rowan (mountain-ash) berries, of which they are 
especially fond, as well as turnips, grain, heather tops, and various other roots and plants. 
Certain fungi, to which they are jjartial, they take much jiains to dig out with their sharp 
hoofs. “A roebuck that I once kept,” says Mr. Millais, “was a good Scotchman, though he 
had a beastly temper, for he liked nothing so much as oatmeal porridge.” Roe make delightful 
pets, but the bucks are not to be trusted after the third year. One of these animals, supposed 
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to be tame, has been known 
to kill a lad.‘ In Scotland 
and on the Continent roe 
deer are usually killed by 
driving, and large bags 
are often made. Even 
within recent times, as 
many as sixty-five roebucks 
and thirteen hinds have 
been shot at Beaufort, Ijord 
Lovat’s place in Inverness- 
shire, during a day’s 
driving. Shot-guns are 
employed for this kind of 
sjx)rt. Stalking the roe is 
not so much pursued in 
Scotland as it might be. 
It is a first-rate and most 
interesting form of sport, 
and in certain districts the 
rifle might very well he 
substituted for the shot- 
gun. “ Koe-stalking,” stiys 


Mr. Millais, ‘‘possesses 

many charms of its own. In the first place, you can enjoy it at a season when there is no 
other shooting going on ; secondly, it takes you out in the early morning, when all nature is 
full of life and beauty, and before the heat of the day commences ; and, thirdly, where the 
chase of the animal is systematically conducted, as with red deer, the nature of th (3 spoit is 
everything that can be desired. I would therefore jnit forward a i)lea that tenants and owners 
of part-wood, pait-forest lands in Argyll, Inverness, Itoss, and Aberdeen should turn their 


attention to stalking the roe in ])ref(n’cnco to killing them during the usual winter wood-shoots.” 
Koe deer are exceedingly abundant in the great forest regions of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. In Austria alone, not including Hungary, during the year 1802, no less than 68,110 
of these beautiful little deer were shot on various estates. 


The Siherian Hoe, found from the mountains of the Altai and Turkestan to Siberia, is a 


somewhat larger species than its Kiir()])ean cousin, measuring from 28 to 34 inches at the 
shoulder. The antlers are also larger, extending to as much as 16 and even 18 inches in 


measurement. As beseems its habitat, the (*oat of this species is also thicker and rougher 
than is the case with the European roe. Mr. Lvdekker gives some interesting particulars 
regarding this animal: “When the snows of Novcml^er fall, the roe themselves commence to 
collect in herds, which may number from 300 to 500 head, and soon after migrate southw’ards 
into Manchuria, whence they , return about the end of March or beginning of April. On the 
Ussuri, which they must cross, they are at this season slaughtered in thousands by the hunters, 
without regard to age or sex.” 

One other species, the Manchurian Roe, found chiefly in mountainous habitats, whence 
it never descends, should be noted. This is a smaller deer than the Siberian roe, and 


approximates in size and length of horn to the European race. 


PfcRE David’s Deer. 

This remarkable animal, which apparently bears little or no resemblance to any of the other 
deer of the Old World, has been placed by some naturalists between the roe deer and the 
American deer. Its habitat is North China, and, strangely enough, it seems to be unrecognised 
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in the wild state, being apparently only 
known in China in the Imperial Park at 
Pekin. This deer approaches in size the 
red deer of Europe. The general colouring 
is greyish brown, w’hite about the eyes, 
ears, rump, and under-parts; the horns, 
which lack the brow-tine, are very singular 
in shape, and measure as much as 32 
inches in length ; the tail is long, reaching 
to the hocks ; the gait is “ lolloping ” and 
mule-like. This is a marsh-loving species, 
and at Woburn Abbey, where specimens 
are kept, “they may be seen wading far 
into the lakes and even swimming in 
the deeper water.” 

The Ameuican Deer. 

Exce])ting always the elk, wapiti, 
and reindeer, w'hicli have been already 
described, the deer of North and South 
America stand (juite aj«irt from those 
of the Old World, and are placed in a 
genus of their own. Usually the tail is 
long, and the brow-tine is always wanting. 
The most familiar species is the common 
American Deer, of which the Viruinian 
or White-tailed Deer is the type. This 
deer is found in varying forms in both continents, and was regularly hunted by the ancient 
Mexicans with trained pumas. 

The well-known VmGiNlAN Deer, found in Eastern North America, and believed to range 
as far south as Louisiana, stands a trifle over 3 feet in height, and weighs, clean, about 12 stone 
7 lbs. The coloration is chestnut in summer, bluish grey in winter. The antlers are of good 
size, and measure as much as 27 i inches in length. As a sporting animal the white-tailed 
deer is not jiopular. Mr. Clive Pliillipjw-Wolley descrilxis him as “an exas])erating little beast,” 
possessing every quality which a deer ought not to, from the sportsmairs itoint of view’. “His 
haunts are river-bottoms, in choking, blinding bush, and his habits are beastly. No one could 
ever expect to stalk a while-tail ; if you want to get one, you must crawl.” Mr. Selous, in 
1897, bagged one of these deer somewhat curiously. “He was coming,” he writes, “through 
the scrubby, rather open bush straight towards me in a series of great leaps, rising, I think, 
quite four feet from the ground at every Ixmnd. I stood absolutely still, thinking to fire at 
him just as he jumped the stream and jiassed me. However, he came so straight to me that, 
had he held his course, he must have jumped on to or over me. But when little more than 
the width of the stream sejiarated us — when he was certainly not more than ten yards from me — 
he either saw or wdnded me, and, without a moment’s halt, made a prodigious leap sideways. 

I fired at him when he was in the air, and I believe quite six feet above the ground.” 
The deer, an old buck with a good head, was afterw’ards picked up dead. In different parts 
of America, as far south as Peru and Bolivia, various local races of this deer are to be found. 

True's Deer is a small species, not unlike the Virginian deer, found from South Mexico 
to Costa Bica. The antlers are “in the form of simple spikes directed backwards,” and the 
body-colouring is in summer light chestnut, in winter brownish grey. Little is at present 
known of this sjjecies. 

The Mule-deer, found in most parts of North America west of the Missouri, as far south 
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as Southern California, stands about 3 feet 3 inches at the shoulder, and weighs over 17 stone 
clean. It carries good antlers, measuring as much as 30 inches, and in colour is tawny red in 
summer, brownish grey in winter. It is a far better sj)orting animal than the sneaking white- 
tailed deer, and afibrds excellent stalking. These deer are still abundant in many localities. 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley writes thus of them in “Big Game Shooting”: “Some idea of tlie number 
of these deer in British Columbia may be gathered from the fact that in one district I have 
had a chance of killing seventeen separate stags in an hours still hunt, whilst one settler in 
the Similkaineen country fed his hogs on deer-meat through a whole winter.” Four races of 
mule-deer— the Typical, the Califounian, the La Paz, and the Westekn Desert nice— have 
been identified by naturalists. 

The Black-tailed Deer is another well-known cervine of Western North America, closely 
allied to the inulc?-deer, but distinguished from that species by its inferior size and its much 
blacker tail. The antlers, as a rule, run somewhat smaller than in the case of the mule-deer. 
This, too, is a very abundant species, affording fairly good sport (considering its liking for 
timber and dense bush) and excellent venison. 

In South America arc to be found several kinds of rnarsh-deer, of wliich the best known is 
the handsome Marsh-deer, having its range from Brazil to the forest country of the Argentine 
Republic. Idttle is known of this and other South American deer by British si)ortsmen. The 
marsh-deer is almost equal in size to the red deer of Scothind, but somewliat less stout of 
build ; the colouring is bright chestnut in summer, brown in winter ; the coat is long and 
coarse, as befits a swamp-loving creature; the antlers usually display ten points, and measure 
in fine specimens as much as 23 or 24 inches. 

The Pampas-deer, a species closely allied to the marsh-deer, is of small size, standing 
about 2 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. The antlers, usually threi^-pointed, measure no more 
than from 12 to 14 inches in fine specimens. This deer is found from Brazil io Northern 
l*atagonia. 

The Peruvian and Chilian Gukmai.s are small deer, found on the high Andes, and are 
somewhat inferior in size to the Virginian deer. The males carry simile antlers foiining a 
single fork, and measuring about 9 inches. The coat, yellowish brown in hue, is coarse, thick. 
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and brittle. The Chilian 
guemal is found also in most 
jMirts of Patagonia ; unlike its 
congener of Peru, which 
delights in altitudes of from 
14,000 to 10,000 feet, its 
habitat lies chiefly in deep 
valleys, thick forest, and even 
the adjacent jdains, to which 
it resorts in winter. 

The Brockets, of which 
seven species are found in 
South and Central Americ^a 
and Trinidad, are small deer, 
having spike-like antlers and 
tufted crowns. The largest is 
the Red Brocket, found in 
Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay, 
which stands 27 inches at the 
shoulder. The lK)dy-colouring 
is brownish red. Like most 
of the group, this brocket is 
extremely shy ; although fond 
of dense covert, it is found 
also on oj>en campos. The 
Pyti.\iv Brocket, a tiny dark 
brown deerlet, less than 10 
inches in height, found in 
Central Brazil, is the smallest 
of these very small deer. 

Two other diminutive 


deer, known as Prnrs, closely allied to the brcK»kets, are found in South America. These are 
the Chilian and Ecr^ADoa Pc DUfs, of which the former is no more than KlA inches in height, 
the latter about 14 or 15 inches. Little is known of the history and life habits of these 
charming little creatures, one of which, the Chilian sj)ecies, has occasionally been seen in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens. 

The Mcsk-deer. 


This brief account of the deer of the world closes with the Mcsk-deer, which differ from 
almost all others of their kin<l — the (Jhine.se water-ileer being the sole exception — in the 
absence of antlers. In ]ilace of the.se defensive and offensive w’eapons, nature has provided the 
musk-deer with long canine tusks, projecting downwards from the upper jaw'. The musk, from 
which these curious deer take their name, is secreted during the rutting-season — in the male 
only — in a ])ouch or gland contained in the skin of the stomach. 

The well-known Himalayan MrsK-DEiCR is a stout, heavily made deer for its size, measuring 
20 inches at the shoulder, about 2 inches higher at the rump, and having a coat of coarse, 
brittle hair of a dark brown colour. This musk-deer, which is nowadays by no means common 
is found in the forests of the Himalaya, Tibet, Silieria, and Westeni China, often at altitudes 
of about 8,000 feet. These animals are extniordinary mountaineers, active, daring, and 
apimrently quite unconscious of or indifferent to danger. 

Another species, the Kansi: jMusk-deer, found in the province of Kansu, China, has only 
been discovered within the la.st ten years. Concerning this deer very little is at present known. 
In general cliaract eristics it resembles its more familiar congener of the Himalaya. 
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A WORD should be 
said upon the subject 
of the acclimatisation of 
various members of the 
Deer Tribe in countries 
which are distant from 
tlieir native ground, but 
in whicli they are found 
to thrive and breed, 
some with greater and 
some with less success. 
It will be seen that 
several of tlie illustrations 
in this cha|)ter are taken 
from deer living in 
natural conditions at 
Woburn Abbey, the seat 
of the Duke of Bedford. 
Others wore photographed 
out of doors in zoologi- 
cal ])arks or private 
menageries. There is a 
considerable degree of 
transferability among 
deer, not only ainoiig 
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tJiose found in temperate or northern regions, but also those which inhabit the tropical jungles 
of Southern India. 

The Axis, or ('hital Deer of India, is the most striking example. It lives in the hot 
jungles, wdiere it is the usual food of the tiger. Yet it lias been transferred to the forests of 
France and to English jiarks, and not only lives, but breeds and increases in numbers. It is 
kept in this country mainly at Woburn Abbey, and at Haggerston Castle, in Northumberland. 
In France and Germany herds of axis deer have been maintained long enough to observe a 
curious and notew’orlhy incident in acclimatisation. The axis deer breeds nahirally in October, 
after the Indian rainy season. This habit, if persisted in in Eurojie, w’ould ex[)Ose the fawn 
to tho rigours of the French or English winter. Gradually and after some time the herds 
become irregular in the time of reproduction, and later produce the fawns in .Tune, at the 
time which is best suited to their survival. This is a real instance of acclimatisation. 

The Japanese Deer, or Sika, was introduced into the park at Fowerscourt by Viscount 
Powcrscourt some thirty years ago. Now it is one of the commonest of recently introduced 
jiark-decr both in this country and in Fmnce. The venison is excellent, and the herds are 
prolific. The stags are small, but very strong, and at Pow’erscourt, always get the better of 
the red deer stags, and sometimes carry off their hinds. Wai>iti Deer tue kept in several 
English parks, but so far the Sarnbar has proved a failure. Hog-deer and Chinese Water-deer 
do very W'ell both in England and France. 

But it is in New Zealand that the best results have been obtained with imported deer. 
The English Eed Deer, some of which were originally sent out by the Prince Consort, reinforced 
by some of the same species bred in Australia, have liecorne indigenous. They grow far faster 
and to a larger size than those on the Scotch moors, and rival the great stags of the 
Carpathians. The antlers also increase in size at an abnormal rate. Licences are regularly 
issued to stalk and shoot these deer, which, like the brown trout and the pheasant, are now 
among the stock of established wild fauna. Moose and a few Sarnbar stags and herds have 
also been turned out in New Zealand. The latter are said to be doing well. 
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There is no particular reason why the 
deer of cold countries should not be inter- 
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changed ; they seem to have the natural 
adaptability of oxen. lUit it is not a little 
surprising that the species from warm climates 
should flourish in damp and cold ones. The 
axis deer would be a real addition to the 
fauna of the great Kuro])ean forests, if it 
is found that it survives the winter snows 
without some form of artificial shelter. No 
one seems to have considered the advisa- 
bility of introducing the mule-deer into the 
Central Euro]>ean woods. It is a much finer 
animal than the fallow buck, and the venison 
is excellent. In those woods where fallow 
deer are preserved in a wild state, as on 
many of the German Emjieror’s sporting- 
estates, the mule-deer would be a far more 
ornamental animal. F<*w ])eople know what 
immense herds of red and fallow deer, as 
well as of wild bi»ars, still exist, under 
careful preservation, in the forests of the 
great (lennjin, Austrian, and Russian princes, 
and in the roval forests of their respective 
count ries. 

When the Kai.ser holds his great Court 
huiiting-j)arties, to which the guests all come 
dressed in the uniform of the Ord(T oi 


St. Hubert, as many as 200 deer are shot in a day. lliey are driven past the guns by 
beaters. After the day’s sport is over all the antlers are wreathed with boughs of sjmice fir, 
and the stags laid out like rabbits after an English battue. 

It is rather surprising that only one sj)ecies of deer has been entirely domesticated— rvs. 
the Reindeer. Deers mefit is as highly prized a.s that of any other game, jierhaiis even more 
so. Ihere is almost no part of the animal wiiich is not useful. The horns are valuable for 
knife-handles, and always command a good price; they were j)rized even by jirehistoric man, 
who converted them into pick-axe.s, and made sjiear-heads and dagge^rs of them. The leather o 
the hide makes the softest and best of all hunting-garments: the American Indian or trappe 
always wears, or used to wear, a deer-skin sliirt and deer-skin leggings, made as (‘xcjuisitely soft 
as chamois leather by a ja'oces.s know’n to the squaws. At the present time all the best gloves 
are made of doe-skin ; they are far the most co.stly of any gloves. Doe-skin breeches are 
also a luxurious garment to ride in. For oniamental rugs few skins beat those of the Dappler 
Deer, laid on the floor of some finely furnished hall or room. 

Ihus we have the curious spectacle of the wild men of the Far North, the Ijapps ant 
Osliaks, taming and keeping in domestication great herds of deer, milking them, using therr 
as l)easts of draught, and feeding on their flesh, while far more civilised races in the South have 
not taken the trouble to do so. The reason is not easy to surmise, unless it be that the ider 
of making use of the Deer Tribe solely as beasts of the chase was so rooted in the Europear 
ruling races, and their king.s and nobles, that the agriculturist never luul a chance of trying 
to tame and u.se them for other puriioses. It is certain that during the Middle Ages law anc 
custoin made any such attempt quite impossible. Tlie deer were a valuable 8i>orting asset, sc 
hedg^ round with an atmosphere of feudal privilege, that to convert them into somethinj 
useful to the common jieople would have been regarded as an insult to the powers that were 
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Camels are often used for agricultural purpose*, in North Africa. Syria, and India. In this particular case a special kind of plough ia employed 
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T he Ciirnels and Llamas, constituting the 
present group, form a very distinct 
section of the great assemblage of 
animals known as the Kuminants, or Cud- 
chewers. Tlie Camel Tribe are peculiar 
amongst the Kuminants in tliat they never 
jtossess horns, and in that the stomach is 
only divided into three instead of four com- 
partments— this division into compartments 
being intimately connected with the ruminat- 
ing habit. Furthermore, the ui)per jaw 
bears cutting-teeth, or ** front teeth,” as 
they are iK)pularly called : though the full 
set (tliree pairs) is only complete in the 
young, in tlie adult but one juiir remains, 
the others being shed. The canine or “eye ” 
teeth are also })eculiar in their position, 
those of the lower jaw being separated from the cutting-teeth by a very considerable gap. 

In the structure of the feet the Camel Tribe are no less peculiar; indeed, it i.s on this 
character that tlie scientiiic name of the group is founded. Only two toes are jiresent; these 
are of ecpial size, and, in>tead of being ])rotected by hoofs, are jirovided with a hardened skin, 
covering a cushion-like jiad, which exjiands when the weight of the body is thrown upon the 
foot, as in walking. This is an admirable adapt4ition for w’alking on soft and yielding sands. 
Hoofs are repre.''ented only by a ]iair of broad nails. 

The three-chambered stomtich is remark- 
able because the chamber known as the 
“jiaunch” lodges in its walls a large collec- 
tion of “water-cells,” in which can be stored 
as much as a gallon and a half of water. 
This faculty of storing water is invaluable 
to an animal which has often to subsist for 
days on absolutely waterless deserts. 

Note the slit-like nostrils in the illus- 
tration of the Kactrian Camel on page 306. 
These can be closed at the will of the animal, 
a useful precaution against the entrance of 
sand during the violent sand-storms which 
often arise in the desert. 

Tlie True Camels are distinguished by 
the jKissession of a hump or humps : there 
are never more than two. It is in these 
humps that the camel was pojmlarly sujiposed 
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to store water; in reality they are huge masses of fat, 
serving as a reserve sh)re of food. The accumulation 
of fat for this purpose is a common feature amongst 
the Mammalia. Most animals which hibernate, or lay up 
and sleej) during the winter, store up fat; but, except in 
the camel, it is distributed more or less evenly over the 
body. With hard work or bad feeding the camel’s hump 
dwindles almost to iiofliing. When on the eve of a long 
journey, the Arab looks anxiously to the state of this hump, 
for on the size of this depends the animal’s condition and 
ability to undertake the march. 

The Ara])ian camel as a wild animal has long since 
been extinct. Of tlie hordes of so-called wild camels whicli 
abound in the desert, regions of ("entral Asia (Gobi Steppe), 
some are ])robably descendants of domesticated animals 
which have esca2)ed from captivity, but others may be 
aboriginally wild. From the evidence of fossil camels, there 
seems little doubt that this animal originated in North 
America — one branch of the family (the Jdamas) migrating 
into South America, and tlie other (the Camels) crossing 
liering Sea into the Old World. 



The Tiu:e Camel. 

Before ])roceeding further, it may be well to refer to 
the confusion which exists in the use of the names Camel 
and Dromedary. The latter name seems popularly to be 
apjdicd to the tvvo-humi>ed species, the name Camel being reserved for the one with a single 
hump. This is a mistake. The Dkomedaky is a swift breed of riding-camel of the one- 
humped si)eci(‘s, and is so called to distinguish it from its slower brother, the Pack-camel, or 
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Baggage-camel. The pack-camel, it is interesting to note, has been introduced into Australia, 
where it has proved invaluable in crossing the vast waterless deserts, on account of its i)()wer 
to exist for long j)eriods without drinking. 

The True or AK.\mAX Camel is found in a domesticated state in Africa and Asia, and, as 
we have just indicated, belongs to the one-lmmpod species. It is a long-limbed, short-haired 
animal, standing as rnuch as 7 feet high. As a wild animal it is extinct. Much mystery, 

indeed, surrounds the question of its origin. It 
has been suggested that tlie Arabian camel, or 
its immediate jmrent, may have si)rung frotn an 
Indian ancestor, and thence made its way through 
Arabia and S\Tia into Nortijern Africa. 

Not only is the camel indisj»onsable as a 
boast of bunhui, hut it is esteemed also for its 
hair, its flesh, bones, and milk. The hair is 
woven into cloth. In some i)arts of India the 
bones are used instead of ivory for inlaid work. 
The milk is iinusnally thick and rich, so ihuch 
so that it cannot be used for lea or coffee, as it 
curdles when mixed with either. 

The camel is jjojailarly supj)o.sod to be a 
very docile animal; but those who speak from 
experience declare it to be stiii)id, surly, and 
vicious to the last degree. It is, liowever, not 
entirely void of understanding, and aj>par(*ntly 
ch(»rishes feelings of revenge, as the following 
story shows: “A camel, working in an oil-mill, 
was severely beaten by its driver. Perceiving 
that the camel had treasured up the injury, and was only waiting a favourable op)K)rtunity 
for revenge, he kept a strict watch upon the animal. Time ])a.ssed away; the earned, j)erceiviiig 
it was watched, was (piiet and obedient, and the driver began to think the beating was 
forgotten, when one night, after the lapse of several months, the man was sl(»eping on a 
raised ]»latform in the mill, whilst the camel, as is customary, was sUibled in a corner. 
Hapjieriing to awake, tlie driver observed Iiy tlie bright inooulight thjit, wlien all was quiet, 
the animal looked cautioiusly round, rose softly, and, stealing towanls a spot where a bundle 
of clothes and a bernou.s, thrown careles.sly on the ground, reseird)led a sl(»ej»ing figure, cast 
itself with violence u])Oii them, rolling with all its weight, and tearing them most viciously 
with its teeth. Satisfied that revenge was eomjihfte, the camel was returning to its corner, 
when the driver sat up and sj)oke. At the sound of his voice, jierceiving the mistake it had 
made, the animal was so mortified at the failure and discovery of its scheme, that it daslied 
its head again.st flj<* wall and died on the sjk)1.” 

It is said that when camels jias-s a raount^^d man in a narrow jiath tliey will turn their 
heads suddenly round and eiid(»avour to inflict a bite on tlie rider’s arm or shoulder. This 
is naturally much dreaded, as a earners bife is ])arlicularly severe. 

Much care, has been spent in the breeding of the camel. “ In the Sahara Desert,” says 
Canon Tristram, “the Toiirareg is as careful in the selection of his breeding inahari (a fine 
race of the dromedary) as the Arab is in that of his horse. The pedigrees are handed down, 
and many a dromedary can boast a genealogy far longer tlian the descendants of the Darley 
Arabian” (page 202). 

The Bactrian Camel. 

lids species is often called the Dromedary; but, as we have already remarked, this is an 
error. Ihe dromedary is a swift breed of the Arabian camel. The Bactrian Camel may be 
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distinguished from its Arabian relative by the 
fact that it has two humps, is shorter in 
the leg and heaner, and has longer hair 
and stouter and harder feet. The shorter 
legs are distinctly advantageous, enabling the 
animal to get about with ease and safety over 
rocky and hilly ground. 

The hordes of wild camels found in 
Turkestan, in the neighbourhood of Kashgar, 
are believed by Major C. S. Cumberland to 
be descended from camels which escaped 
when the district known as Takla Afakan was 
buried in a great sand-storm 200 years ago. 
From the fury of that storm it is said no 
human being escai^ed alive. Some camels 
apparently did, perhaps owing their survival 
to the power they jwssess of closing the 
nostrils, and thereby keejung out the sand. 

The Bactrian camel lives upon the salt 
and bitter j)laiits of the steppes, which are 
rejected by almost all other animals. It is 
further able to drink brackish water from the 
salt lakes by which it is surrounded. When 
pressed by hunger, it will even eat felt blankets, 
bones and skins of other animals, and fish ! 
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^ Tbe mo»t uaoful triuiBiiort animal of Central Aula. 

THE LLAMAS. 

The Llamas are bumpless camels, and 
confined to the western and southernmost 
liarts of South America. Two wild and two 
domesticated species are known. Tbe name 
^ Llama, it should be mentioned, properly belongs 
to the domesticated animal of that name. 

The VicuflA. 

This is the smaller of the two wild 
species. Vicufias live in herds in the 
mountain-ranges of Peru, dwelling during the 
wet season high up amid rocks and jirecipices, 
^ near the region of perpetual snow. In the 
i dry season they descend to the higher valleys. 
Their capture is a matter of great difficulty; 
for, apart from the inaccessible nature of their 
haunts, they are exceedingly shy and vigilant. 
They are clothed in a woolly coat of extremely 
delicate texture, much in demand for weaving 
purposes. 

Tbe baby vicufia, it is interesting to 
note, is able to run swiftly directly after 
its birth, and possesses great powers of 
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endurance. This is the more noteworthy since the young of the camel are exceedingly 
helpless. 

Vicufias are hunted by the Indians and captured by driving them into an enclosure of 
perhaps half a mile in diameter. This is hung round with bits of coloured rag, which, 
fluttering in the wind, appear to deter the captives from breaking through. 

Tub Gtuanaco. 

This is larger than the vicuna, and is described as an elegant animal, being possessed 
of a long, slender, gracefully curved neck and fine legs. It ranges from the highlands of the 
Andes to tlie plains of Patagonia and the islands of Tierra del Fuego. As Mr. Darwin points 
out, the beliaviour of guanaco when alarmed is very contradictory. At one time they will 
sound the danger-signal, and put themselves out of harm^s way long before the enemy has 
perceived them; at another they exhibit the most extraordinary curiosity, and pay the death- 
l)enalty in consequence. “That they are curious is certain ; for if a person lies on the ground 
and plays strange antics, such 
as throwing up his feet in 
the air, they will almost 
always apiiroach by degrees 
1.0 reconnoitre him. It was 
an artifice that was repeatedly 
practised by our sportsmen 
with success, and it had, 
moreover, the advantage of 
allowing several shots to be 
fired, which were all taken as 
l)art of the performance. On 
the mountains of Tierra del 
Fuego, I have more than 
once seen a guanaco, on being 
ajiproached, not only neigh 
ind squeal, but prance and 
leap about in the most ridi- 
culous manner, apparently in 
defiance, as a challenge. 

These animals are very easily 
domesticated, and I have seen 
some thus kept in Northern 
Patagonia near a house, though not under any restraint. They are in this state very bold, 

md readily attack a man by striking him from behind with both knees. The wild guanacos, 
however, have no idea of defence ; even a single dog will secure one of these large animals till 
jhe huntsmen can come up. In many of their habits they are like sheep in a flock. Thus, 
when they see men approaching in several directions on horseback, they soon become bewildered, 
md know not which way to run. This greatly facilitates the Indian method of hunting, for 
'vhey are thus easily driven to a central point, and are encompassed.” 

Guanacos readily take to the water, and have been frequently seen swimming from one 
'sland to another. Here again the llamas differ from the camels, for these can swim but 
ittle, if at all. Like the Bactrian camel, the guanaco can dnnk salt water with impunity. 

One of the most remarkable traits of the guanaco is that which induces it, when it feels 
*t 8 end to be near, to seek out the dying-i)lace of the tribe, and there breathe out ite last. 
‘The guanacos,” says Mr. Darwin, “appear to have favourite spots for lying down to die. On 
vhe banks of the St. Cruz, in certain circumscribed places, which were generally bushy and all 
lear the river, the ground was actually white with bones. On one such spot I counted 
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between ten and twenty heads. . . . The animals in most cases must have crawled, before 
dying, beneath and amongst the bushes.” 


The Llama. 

This is the first of the two domesticated offshoots of the guanaco, the other being the 
Alpaca. The Llama is a larger beast than the guanaco, and variable in colour. The ancient 
Peruvians bred it as a beast of burden or for riding, and before the Spanish conquest kept 
it in enormous numbers. Soon after the S|)anisli conquest ‘4t was not uncommon to meet 
droves of from 300 to 500, or even 1,000 llamas, each laden with silver ingots, and the 
whole in charge of a single native. . . . Only the male llamas were used as beasts of 
burden, wliile the smaller females were kept for their milk and flesh. In travelling along 
the roads, the droves marched in single file, under the guidance of a leader; and such a line 
would traverse the highest passes of the Cordillera, and skirt the most stupendous preci])ices 
with perfect safety. . . . Tlie Spanish conquerors of Peru sjjoke of llama-flesh as being fully 
ecjual to the best mutton, and they established shops in the towns for its regular sale. At 
the time of the conquest it is estimated that upwards of 300,000 llamas were employed in 
the transport of the product of the mines of Potosi alone.” 

The Alpaca. 

This animal is bred solely for the sake of its wool, which is of gi'eat length and fineness. 
From it is made the well-known fabric which bears, in consetjuence, tlie name ‘‘aljiaca.” 

The alpaca is kept in herds on the high grounds of Polivia and South Peru, whence 
it is annually driven do>vn to be sheared. The Incas dyed the wool— wnich is of two 
qualities, a fine and a coarse — with bright colours, and made it up into cloth or blankets, as 
the occasion served. 

The earliest account of this animal is by Augustin de Zarate, the Treasurer-General of 
Peru in 1544. He speaks of the beast as a sheep; but since he describes it as camel-like in 
8hat)e, though devoid of a hump, there can be no doubt that it is the llama he is describing. 
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^ Avv: He says: “In places where there is no snow ttie 

nalives want water, and to supply this they fill the 
skins of sheep with water, and make other living 
sheep carry them; for, it must be remarked, these 
sheep of Peru are large enough to serve as beasts 
of burden. They can carry about 100 lbs, or more, 
and the Spaniards used to ride them, and they 
would go four or five leagues a day. When they 
are weary, they lie down on the ground; and as 
there are no means of making them get uj), either 
by beating or assisting them, the load must of 
necessity be taken off. When there is a man on 
one of them, if the beast be tired and urged to 
go on, he turns his head round and discharges his 
saliva, which has an unpleasant odour, into tlie rider’s 
face. These animals are of great use and jjrofit to 
their masters, for their wool is very good and fine 
. . . and the expense of their food is trifling, as a 
handful of maize suffices them, and they can go four 
or five days without water. Their flesh is as good 
as that of the fat sheep of Castile. There are now 
public shambles for the sale of their flesh in all parts 
of Peru, which was not tlie case when the Spaniards 
came first.” 

The lai'grcr the two iionieHtiwited fornw aescended from The particularly offensive habit of Spitting in 

lejrtwinoco. people who may be obnoxious to it is 

well known to those who are in the habit of seeing much of this animal* 

THE CHEVROTAINS. 

Mention must be made, 
before passing to the Pig 
Tribe, of the smallest of hoofed 
mammals, the Royal Antelojje 
excepted — the Chevrotains. 

These little animals are horn- 
less, and intermediate in 
character between the Deer, 

Camels, and Pigs. The males 
have large canine teeth, like 
those of the Musk-deer, with 
which the Chevrotains have 
long been confounded. The 
range of these animals, of 
which there are five species 
known, extends from India 
and Ceylon, through the 
Malayan countries, as far east 
as the island of Palawan, in 
the Philippine group. One 
species, the largest of the 
group, occurs on the west 
coast of Africa. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PIG AND HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


THE PIG TRIBE. 

ItY H. A. UltYDEN. 

M any species and varieties of swine are found in different parts of the world, most of 
them exhibiting strong tnices of a general family resetnblance, although widely 
sundered as to habitats and often markedly differing in outward ap})earance. All are 
omnivorous ; all have the stomach sirajder in type than in the Ruminants ; and all have front 
or incisor teeth in the upper jaw. The two great families of swine proper are the Pigs and 
Peccaries. 

There has been much discussion among scientists as to the early origin of the various 
breeds of domestic swine found in different parts of the world. There can be little doubt 
that, although selective breeding has produced extraordinary differences in outward appearance, 
even among the domestic pigs of our own islands, the origin of tlie numerous tame races is 
to be sought in the ancestry of the wild breeds of the countries in which they are found. 
Dairwin has some very apposite remarks on the differences to be observed in domesticated 
swine. ‘^The ])eculiar form of the skull and body in the most highly cultivated races is,” 
he observes, ^‘not characteristic of any one race, but is common to all when improved up to 
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WILD BOAR. 

In iiM long, bristly litiir and powerful lower tusks, the wild boar is a very different animal from its (loinesticiitod ilesuuiiilants. 


the same standard. Thus the large-bodied, long-eared English breed, with a convex back, and 
the small-bodied, short-eared Chinese breeds, with a concave back, when bred to the same 
state of perfection, nearly resemble each other in the form of the head and body. This 
result, it appears, is partly due to siniilar causes of change acting on the several races, and 
partly to man breeding the pig for one sole purpose — namely, for the greatest amount of 
flesh and fat; so that selection has always tended towards one and the same end. With 
most domestic animals the result of selection has been divergence of character; here it has 
been convergence.” 

The True Pigs. 

True pigs are found only in the Old World, and even there in very widely different forms. 
T3rpical of these quadrupeds is the well-known Wild I^OAii, found abundantly in many parts 
of Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, and Central Asia. In the British Islands the wild boar 
must once have been extraordinarily plentiful, especially in Ireland, where its tame descendants 
still so greatly flourish. In the days of the Plantagenets wild swine fed and sheltered in the 
woodlands close to London. James I. hunted them near Windsor in 1617, and even down to 
the year 1683 these animals still had their haunts in the more secluded parts of England. 
Although now extinct in these Islands, the wild boar is to be found plentifully at the present 
day in France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and Spain, Greece, Albania, and other couiitries of the 
Alediterronean. In most ports of Europe the wild boar is shot during forest drives, but in 
the Caucasus and round the Black Sea the hardy peasants lie in wait for these animals by the 
fruit-trees on autumn nights or waylay them going to the water and shoot them single-handed. 
Many an old Cossack, writes Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, bears the scars of some desperate 
encounter with these formidable foes. In Simin, where in the old days the boar was pursued by 
cavaliers with spear and pike, it is still, in the forests of Estremadura, follovred with horse and 
hound, usually, says Mr. Abel Chapman, “during the stillness of a moonlight night, when the 
acorns fRlHnrp fmm fhft ool's in thft msflmifinpnf. EstreniRnipn woods. 
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In India the wild boar of Europe and North Africa is replaced by a closely allied species 
(distinguished by a crest of long black bristles upon the neck and back), which furnishes some 
of the finest and most exciting spirt in the world to mounted hunters armed with a sharp 
sjiear. There is not a pluckier or more fearless beast living than the boar; and as he carries 
long and extremely sharp tusks, and never scruples to use them, he is an exceedingly dangerous 
oiijionent when wounded and enraged. Severe and even fatel accidents have happened in the 
jiursuit of this determined beast of chase. When at bay, the boar is absolutely reckless of 
life; and although pierced and mortally wounded by the spear, will yet force himself up the 
shaft, and with his dying effort inflict gaping wounds on the horse bearing his attacker. 
Indian shikaris, to illustrate the courage of tlie wild boar, say that he has the hardihood to 
drink at a river between two tigers; and Colonel K. Heber Percy mentions, in the Badminton 
volumes on ‘‘Big Game Shooting,” that “several cases are on record in which an old boar 
has lieaten off a tiger, and some in which the latter has been killed by a boar. The boar’s 
extraordinary activity and sharp tusks make him no mean adversary, and his short neck makes 
it difficult for a tiger to seize it and give it that fatal wrench with which he likes to polish 
off his victims.” A wild boar will stand as much as 3 feet at the shoulder — some sportsmen 
affirm considerably more— and weigh more than 300 lbs. The finest boar’s tusk known is 
one mentioned in Kowland Ward’s “Records of Big Game,” This measures 11 J inches over 
the curve. It came from the Caucasus, and is in the possession of Colonel Veemhof. 

It is worthy of note that, while the full-grown individuals of the various species of wild 
swine are uniformly coloured, their young are longitudinally striped and spotted. In India, 
besides the common boar, a tiny wild * swine, known as the Pygmy Hog, is found in the 
Bhutan Terai and the forests of Nepal and Sikhim. This pig, which is little bigger than a 
fox-terrier, runs in considerable troops, or sounders, and is said to attack intruders into its 
domain much in the same fearless way in which the peccary of America defends its sanctuaries. 
The height of this diminutive species is given as firom 8 to 10 inches — the weight at 10 lbs. 
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Wild swine are nocturnal in their habits, frequenting 
moist and marshy country, loving the shade of forests, 
and making their lairs in tall grass, reed-beds, and similar 
covert. They go far afield for their food-sujiplies, and do 
a great deal of damage to crops in cultivated districts. 

The Euro[)ean W’ild sow produces from six to ten young, 
and at least two litters are usually brought forth in 
the year. 

It is remarkable how quickly pigs, as well as other 
domesticated animals, revert to a semi-feral state of 
existence, and devtdop habits suited to a fresh environ- 
ment. Mr. J. Turner-Turner sends us the following 
interesting note in connection with this trait: “Diving- 
riGS.— These jiigs live in an almost wild condition on 
certain of the islands off Florida, and subsist chiefly upon 
the refuse fish cast away by the netsrnen. To obtain 
this, the pigs dive under water, walking on the land at 
a depth of 5 feet below the surface.” 

Among other Asiatic wild swine are to be mentioned 
the Collared Pjg, found in Javji, Sumatra, and Borneo ; 
the White-whiskered Japanese Pig; the Papuan and 

Formosan Pigs; the Warty Pig of Java and Borneo; the Ceram Pig; the Celebes Pig ; 
and the Bearded Pig of Itoneo, a species distinguished by a quantity of long hair carried 
upon the cheeks. In the Andaman Islands a small, shaggy wild ])ig, standing about 20 inches 
at the shoulder, is found in the forests. Although distinguished from the well-known wild 
boar of India liy certain peculiarities, there is a strong family resemblance to that well-known 
species in most of these various Asiatic s])ecies and races. 

Among the many kinds of domesticated swine found in Asia, perhaps the strangest anil 
most curious is the Japanese Masked Pig. This animal is described by Darwin as having 
“an extraordinary appearance, from its short head, broad forehead and nose, great fleshy ears, 
and deeply furrowed skin. Not only is the face furrowed, but thick folds of skin, which are 

harder than the other parts, almost 

-■ _ . . . - plates on the Indian 

rhinoceros, hang about the 
shoulders and rump. It is 
coloured black, with white feet, 
and breeds true. That it has 
long been domesticated there can 
be little doubt; and this might 
have been inferred even from the 
circumstance that its young are 
not longitudinally striped.” 

In Africa, besides the Euro- 
pean wild boar, which there 
extends its range to Algeria and 
Morocco, a little-known wild pig 
is the Senaar Boar, found in 
Senaar, Kordofan, and the Soudan 
region. In the late Dr. Gray’s 
“ Catalogue of Carnivora” this 
wild pig is described as having 
the fur dense and bristly, and 
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being in colour dull olive-black, varied with yellow. Possibly 
this little known swine may prove to be merely a sub-species 
of the common wild boar of Europe and North Africa. Now 
that the Soudan regions have once more been opened up 
to Europeans, we may expect shortly to hear more of this 
wild swine, as well as of other rare and interesting animals. 

Still dealing with the true pigs, we come now to the 
BuSH-rios of Africa and Madagascar. These differ somewhat 
from the typical wild boars of Europe and India in the 
structure of the teeth, the long jiencilled ear-tufts, the 
elongated snout, and other characteristics. The tusks are 
considerably smaller, and seldom exceed 6 or 7 inches in 
length. The Eed Riveu-iiog, or West African Bush-pig, is 
decidedly the most striking of this group. Smaller than 
the bush-pig of South Africa, and seldom exceeding 2 feet 
in height at the shoulder, the colour of this animal is 
a brilliant reddish brown, with tints of yellow. Noticeiible 
streaks of white are found round the eyes and on the cheeks. 

The ear-tufts, forehead, and limbs are blackish; more white 
markings arc seen at the tij)S of the ear-tufts, along the 
thick mane, and round the margins of the cars. The under-parts are whitish grey m colour. 
This very handsome pig runs in considerable herds, and is found chiefly in forest and jungle 
near the banks of the various rivers in West Africa. Its range extends from Angola to 
Senegarnbia, and eastwards into the continent as far as Monbuttu. 

The well-known Bush-pig of South Africa, the Bosch-vahk of the I5oer.s, is a fine sj)ecies, 
having a wide range over much of the southern and south-eastem parts of the continent, 
extending as far north as Central Africa. In the Eastern Transvmil and Swaziland those animals 
attain their greatest size, an adult Imr standing from 2 feet 4 inches to 2 feet 7 inches in 
height, and weighing as much as from 150 to 170 lbs. The usual colour is brownish r(‘d, the 
face and mane greyish ; but in different si»ecimens and at different ages great variations are 
to be noticed. Pale greyi.sh brown or mottled brown are colours often to be found, lliese 

biish-jngs are formidable-looking 
creatures, with thick bristling 
manes, small deep-set eye.s, and 
4 sharp if somewhat short tusks, 

which they know well how to 
use. Among the old-fashioned 
lloers cured hams from these 
animals wore, when they were 
more plentiful in (’ape Colony, 
often to be found in u 2 )-country 
hirmhouses. The bosch-vark is 
a beast of shy, nocturnal habit, 
and, loving as it does the shade 
and protection of dense covert 
and bush, is, unless carefully 
sought for, not often seen by 
sportsmen. The herds range 
usually from half a dozen to 
as many as twenty in number. 
When once encountered and 
set up at bay, this wild swine 
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will be found a most tough and courageous adversary, capable and willing to defend itself 
stoutly against all foes. “They are,” says Mr. F. Vaughan Kirby, who has had much 
experience in hunting these animals, “expert swimmers and swift of foot, and can get over 
the roughest ground at a great pace. There is no pluckier beast in Africa than a bush-pig, 
and even a leopard will hesitate before attacking a full-grown boar. Like all wild creatures, 
they have an instinctive dreiid of man, and will always make their escape from him if j)ossible; 
but if surrounded or wounded and brought to bay, they appear to accept the situation with 
stulid imperturbability, and die fighting with rare pluck, against all odds, grim and silent to 
the last. . . . Face to face in the middle of a ‘fast' bush, and only a Swazi ‘stabbing-assegai' 
with which to kill him, ... I have seen an old boar, after receiving nine thrusts from those 
terrible weapons, two of which were still fast in him, make a charge that scattered us 
like chaff, and in tliree consecutive lunges lame one of our number for life, and disembowel 
two of the finest ‘pig-dogs’ I ever hunted with. In such encounters a boar inflicts terrible 
wounds with his teeth, as well as witli his tusks.” Few men care to face a wart-hog on foot. 

Another bush-pig is 
found in Madagascar, and is 
known as Edwards’ Bush-pig. 

Its habits are very similar ' 

to those of its brethren in 

the neighboring continent of ^ 

Afri- illl"' 

The Bakirusa. ^ ® 

Quitting the true pigs, m 

we come now to perhaps the . . ^ ^ ^ 

very strangest and most ^ 

singular of all the great , . ^ y ^ 

tribe of swine. This is the ’ . \ ‘ 

Harirusa, that curious and ' ' t ' 

grotesque creature found in ' j 

the island of Celebes, in the ^ 

Malay Archipelago. The 

name^ Babirusa signifies “ pig- ruoio. co.3 

deer. It is of course a hkad of male waht-hou. 

misnomer, and the animal chowiutr the Iirgo conipal witrty growthd on this Khlo of the face so chamctcriHtio of 

has no kinship whatever with nnimuiH. 

the cervine race. The babi- 

rusa is a wild swine, having a dark slate-grey skin, very sparsely covered with hair along 
the ridge of the spine. This skin is very extraordinarily WTinkled. The ears are much 
smaller than is the case wdth other members of the swine group, while the tail is short, 
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stniight, and lacks any semblance of tuft. The females Imve small tusks. In the boars the 
tusks are most singularly and abnormally developed, b'rom the upper jaw, instead of curving 
from the side of the lips, the tu.sks grow from the centre of the muzzle, penetrate right 
through the skin, and curve bacikwards often till they touch the forehead. The lower tusks 
have also a strong curve, but are not so long as those of the upper jaw. Although thus 
superabundantly provided with tushes, the babirusa is, as ivgards the rest of its teeth, less 
well off, having only thirty-four, as against the forty-four of the European wild boar. In their 
habits these singular pigs much resemble other wild swine, going in herds and frequenting 
forest, jungle, and the lianks of rivers. They are e.Kcellent swimmers. The young are, unlike 
other wild swine in the infant state, unstriped. These animals are often found domesticated 
about the dwellings of native chiefs in Celebes. The weight of a good male is as much as 
128 lbs.; height at shoulder, 27^ inches. The longest tusk recorded measures 17 inches 
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over the curve. These 
animals are driven into 
nets and speared by the 
natives of Celebes, and 
afford excellent sport, the 
boars especially charging 
viciously at their assailants. 

The Waut-iiogs. 

If the babirusa of the 
Malay Archipelago is a 
sufficiently bizarre-looking 
creature, the wart-hog of 
Africa yields to none of 
the wild pigs in sheer, 
downright hideoiisness of 
aspect. The Wakt-hog 
OF South Afkic’a, the 
Vlakte-vakk (Pig of the 
Plains) of the Boers, lias 
long been familiar to 
hunfers and naturalists. 
Standing some 30 inches 
in height, this wild swine 
is distinguished by the 
disproportionate size of 
the head, extiHTue length, 
breadth, and flatness of the front of the face and muzzle, smallish ears, huge tusks, and the 
strange wart-like protuberances from which it takes its name. Three of these wen-like 
growths are found on each side of the face. The tusks of the upper jaw, unlike the teeth 
of the true jiigs, are much larger than those protruding from the lower jaw. The lower 
tusks seldom exceed 6 inches in length; those of tlie upjjer jaw occasionally reach as much 
as 20 inches over the curve. A pair from North-east Africa (Annesley Bay, on the Abyssinian 
littoral) measure resjjcctively 27 and 20 inches— truly gigantic trojdiies. The skin of this 
wild hog is nearly naked, except ujion the neck and back, where a long, coarse main of dark 
bristly hair is to be observed. Wart-hogs, as their Dutch name implies, in the days when 
game was identiful, were often found in open country, on the broad grass-plains and karroos. 
At the present day they are less often seen in the open. They run in small family parties, 
usufilly two or three sow.s and their litters. The old boars, throughout a groat part of the year, 
prefer a more solitary existence. These animals, wlien imrsued, usually bebike themselves to an 
oj^en earth, not of their own making, and, slewing round sharply just as they enter, make 
their way in hind end first. They afford no great sport to the hunter, and are usually 
secured with a rifle-bullet. The flesh is fairly good eating, especially that of a young and 
tender specimen. Speaking generally, wart-hogs are nothing like such fierce Jind determined 
opponents as the wild boars of Euroiic and India, or even the bush-pig. They will, however, 
charge occasioniilly, and have been known to attack and rip up a horse. A northern species 
— iELiAN’s Wart-hog— is found in Abyssinia, Somaliland, and other parts of East Africa, 
where— especially in Abyssinia— it roams the mountains and their vicinity, occasionally to 
a height of 9,000 or 10,000 feet. There is little difference between tliis and the southern 
form. Wart-hogs produce usually three or four young, and the sow makes her litter in 
a disused burrow. Unlike those of the majority of wild swine, the young of the wart-hog are 
uniformly coloured, having no white stripes or spots. 
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The Peccahies. 

Peculiar to the American Continent, the Peccaries differ considerably from the wild swine 
of the Old World. They are of small size; the dentition is not the same, the stomach is 
more complicated in structure, and the hind feet have three instead of four toes. In general 
appearance peccaries are not unlike small dark-coloured pig, well covered with bristles, and 
having, as well as a prominent mane, a deep fringe of hair beneath the throat. They are 
essentially forest-loving animals, roaming over large tracts of country and making considerable 
migrations in search of food. Two species have been distinctly identified by naturalists — the 
Collared Peccary, and the White-lipped Peccary. Of these, the former species is found from 
Texas, in North America, as far south as the Kio Negro, in Patagonia. The habitat of the 
white-lipped peccary is more circumscribed, and the animal is seldom found except in that 
part of South and Central America lying between British Honduras and Paraguay. No 
members of the Pig Family are fiercer or more tenacious of their sanctuari(^s than the white- 
lipped jieccary, wliich roams the dense forests of Brazil and Paraguay in large herds. A 
human being, attacked and surrounded by a herd of these savage litlde creatures, would indeed 
stand but a poor chance of his life, and many a hunter and traveller has been comjDelled to 
seek refuge in a tree and sustain some hours of sic^go. Of the two species, the white-lipiied 
peccary is somewhat the larger, standing from 15 to I7i inches in height. The collared 
peccary averages from 13i to 15J inches. The flesh of these wild swine is not in much 
rejaite, and unless the back-gland is at once cut out a freshly killed siiecimen will become 
quickly spoiled as a human food-supply. Young peccaries aj>pear to be easily tamed, fierce 
as is their nature in the wild state. In contrast with the abundant lilters of other pigs, wild 
and domesti(jated, only one offspring is ordinarily produced at birth. In fighting, the peccary 
does not rip like the wild boar, but inflicts savage and severe bites. 

^‘Untrained dogs,” says President Roosevelt, ‘‘even those of a large size, will speedily 
be killed by a single peccary, and if they venture to attack a herd will be literally torn 
into shreds. A big trained dog, however, can, single-handed, kill a peccary, and I have 
known the feat i)erformed several times.” 

Azara, the eminent Spanish naturalist of the end of the eighteenth century, had 
considerable experience of the peccaries of Central and Southern America, wliere the Indians 
are much addicted to taming wild animals, and keep both the peccary and the tapir in 
a state of semi-domestication. The jieccary 
he found to be domesticated more easily 
than might be expected. Though so fierce 
in its wild state, it soon becomes trouble- 
some from its familiarity. 

Mr. Schomburgk, the explorer of Central 
America, whose travels were so constantly 
quoted during the Venezuelan arbitration, 
saw much of the white-lipped species in 
the forests. He found the animals in large 
troops under the leadership of an old boar. 

When attacked, they were ready to surround 
man, dog, or jaguar ; and if there were no 
means of escape, the enemy was certain to 
be cut to pieces. He himself had a narrow 
escape from an infuriated herd, the leader 
of which he shot in the act of rushing at 
him. As the herd approached the sound 
was like that of a whirlwind through the 
bushes. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

UY F. C. SELOUS. 

Two species of the Hippojjotiimus Family exist 
on the earth to-day, both of which jiro inliabitaiits 
of Africa, and are not found in any otlier country ; 
but the remains of many extinct forms of this ^enus 
which have been discovered in various parts of Europe 
and Asia show that in Pleistocene and Pliocene times 
y these stninge and uncouth animals must have been 
widely distributed throughout the greater j^ait of the 
Old World. The fossil remains of tlie large form of 
hippopotamus which once frequented the lakes and 
rivers of England and Western Europe cannot be 
distinguished from the bones of the common African 
S])ecies of to-day, which latter is possibly the only 
animal in the world which has undergone no change 
ill form or structure since the prehistoric savages 
of the Thames Valley threw stone-headed spears at 
their enemies. 

The Common HirroroTAMus, though it has long 
been banished from the Lower Nile, and has more 
recently been pra(‘tically exterminated in the IJritish 
coloiiies soutli of the Lirnjiopo, was once an inhabitant 

A TUUEK-YF.AR-OLU incpopoTAMUs. of overy lake and river throughout the entire African 

la the great lower tiwk« are Of Continent from the delta of the Nile to the neigh- 

bourhood of Cape Town. Now it is not found below 
Khartum, on the Nile; but in Southern Africa a few hippopotamuses arc said still to exist in 
the lower reaches of the Orange Eiver. When Van Riebeck first landed at the Cape, in 1G52, 
he found some of these animals in the swamp now occujaed by Church Sfjuare, in the centre 
of Cape To>ni. and the last in the district was only killed in the liorg Rive'r, about seventy 
miles north of that city, as reirentiy as 1874. This animal, which had been jirotected for some 
years, was at last shot, as it had liecome very .savage, and was in the habit, of attacking any 
one who ap2>roached it. In my own ex])erience 1 liave met with the hipj)o|>otamus in all the 
large rivers of Africa where 1 have travelled, such as the Zambesi, Kafukwe, (’hobi, Sabi, 
Liinpojio, and Usutu, and also in most of the many large streams which take their rise on 
the plateau of Mabibilihind and Mashonjiland, and flow north, south, and east into the Zambesi, 
the Linqiojjo, or the Sabi. I have also seen them in the sea, at the mouth of the Ciiiillimani 
River, and have heard from natives that they will travel by sea from the mouth of one river 
to another. 

Hi]ij)02)otamuses live either in families of a few individuals or in herds that may number 
from twenty to thirty members. Old bulls are often met with alone, and cows when about 
to calve will sometimes leave their companions and live for a time in seclusion, returning, 
however, to the herd soon after the birth of their calves. Although, owing to the shortness 
of its legs, a hipjiopotamus bull does not stand very high at the shoulder — about 4 feet 
8 inches being the average height — ^j’et its body is of enormous l)ulk. A male which died 
some years ago in the Zoological (iardens of London measured 12 feet in length from the nose 
to the root of the tail, and weighed 4 tons ; and these dimensions are probably often exceeded 
in a wild state. 

The huge mouth of the hippoi)otamus (see Coloured Plate), which the animal is fond of 
opening to its widest extent, is furnished with very large canine and incisor teeth, which 
are kept sharp by constantly grinding one against another, and thus enable their possessor 
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to rapidly cut do\\ii great quantities of the coarse grass and reeds upon which these animals 
exclusively feed when living in uninhabited countries. When, however, their haunts are in 
the neighbourhood of native villages, they often commit great ha\oc in the corn-fields of the 
inhabitants, trampling down as much as they eiit; and it was their fondness for sugar-cane 
which brought about the destruction of the last herd of hippopotamuses surviving in Natal. 

The lower canine teeth or tusks of the hippopotamus grow to a great size, and in bulls 
may weigh from 4 lbs. to 7 lbs. each. They are curved in shape, and when extracted from 
the jaw form a complete lialf-circle, and have been known to measure upw'ards of 30 inches 
over the curve. In life, however, not more than a third of their length i)rotrudes beyond 
the gums. 

During the daytime hippopotamuses are seldom met with out of the water. They lie and 
doze all day long in the deep p(K)ls of the rivers they frequent, with only their eyes, ears, 
and nostrils above the surface, or else bask in tlie sun on the tail of a sandbank, looking like 
so many gigantic pigs with their bodies only ])nrtially submerged. Sometimes they will lie 
and sleep entirely out of water amongst reeds. I have seen them feeding in the reed-beds 
of the great swamps of the Chobi just at sundown, l)nt as a rule they do not leave the water 

until after dark. At niglit 
they often w'auder far afield, 
especially in the rainy season, 
in search of suitable food; 
and after 1 waving been fired 
at and frightened, 1 have 
known a herd of hippopota- 
mus(*s to travel at least five- 
and-twenty miles along the 
course of a river during the 
ensuing night, in order to 
reach a larger and deeper pool 
than the one in which they 
had be(‘n molested. 

Although the hippopota- 
mus is thoroughly at home 
in the hottest parts of Africa, 
and appears to thrive in the 
tejud waters of all the rivers 
which flow through the malarious coast regions of the tropical portions of that continent, 
it is also found at a considerable altitude above the sea, and in quite small stn^arns where 
the temi>erature of the water during the wititer months cannot be many degrees above 
freezing-jioint. I have personally met with hiiqjojiotamuses in the Manyami Eiver, not far from 
the present town of Salisbury, in Mashoiudand. The country there has an altitude of about 
5,000 feet above sea-level ; and the water was so cold on the last occasion on which I came 
across the animals in question — July, 1887 — that, if a basinful was left out during the night, 
ice quite an eighth of an inch in thickness w’ould be formed over it before morning. There 

wa.s, however, never any ice on the river itself. During the rainy season, when the grass 

and reeds are green and succulent, hi])popotamuses become enormously fat, especially in the 
higher and colder portions of their range, and retain a good deal of their fat right through 
the driest season of the year. Old bulls are usually very lean ; but I have seen cows the 
greater part of whose carcases, after the skin had been stripped off, was covered with a layer 
of fat from 1 inch to 2 inches in thickness. The meat of these animals is dark red in 

colour, and more like beef than pork. To my mind, that of a young animal is most 

excellent in flavour, and far preferable to that of a lean antelope. The fat, when prepared, is 
as good as the best lard, from which, indeed, it is hardly distinguishable. The skin of the 
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By penniftiion of Ih w Varl Jlaycnbcck} iiMmomyt 

lUIlY HIPPOPOTAMUS, AGED SIX MONTHS. 

Tlio flOMh of a young hippoiiotaimia U Maid to have an excellent flavour. NativcM often follow ebooting oxiMditione In order to secure some 

of its meat. 

liipjiopotainus is smooth and hairless, and in adult animals (juite inch in thickness on the 
upper parts of the body. 

Hippopotarnusos are said to be capable of remaining under water for ten or twelve 
minutes. Should, however, a herd of these animals be watched but not fired at from the 
bank of a river in which they are jiassing the Jay, they will all sink below the surface of 
the water as soon as they become awart* of and more or less alarmed by the jiresence of 
the intruder, hut each member of the herd will come up to breathe at intervals of from one 
to two minutes. I have seen hippoi^ot amuses so tame and unsuspicious of danger that they 
allowed me — the fir.st human being probably A^ith any kind of hat or clothes on him that 
they had ever seen — to take up a position within fifty yards of tliem on the edge of the deep 
rock-bound iiool in which they were resting without showing any signs of alarm. They simply 
stared at me in an inquisitive sort of way, raising their heads higher out of the water, and 
constantly twitching their little rounded ears ; and it was not until a number of natives came 
up and began to talk loudly tliat they took alann, and, sinking out of sight, retreated to the 
farther end of the pool. I once took the length of time with my watch for more than an hour 
that a hippopotamus which I was trying to shoot remained under water. This animal, a cow 
with a new-born calf, had made an attack u]M}n one of my canoes. It first came up under the 
canoe, tilting one end of it into the air and almost filling it with water. Then it made a 
rush at the half-swarnped craft, and, laying its huge head over it, pressed it down under the 
water and sank it. There were four natives in the canoe at the time of the attack, all of 
whom swam safely to an island in the river — ^the Zambesi. After the accident — which caused 
me a good deal of loss and inconvenience— -I tried to shoot this unprovoked aggressor, but 
unsuccessfully, as the river was too broad to allow me to get anything but a long shot at her. 
The shortest time she remained under water during the seventy minutes I was paying attention 
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to her was forty seconds, and the longest four minutes and twenty seconds — the usual time 
being from two" to two and a half minutes. She always remained a long time under water 
after having been fired at. 

The capsizing of canoes by these animals is quite a common occurrence on most African 
rivers, and the great pains the natives will take in certain districts to give these animals a 
wide berth seem to prove that they have good reason to dread them. Solitary bulls and 
cows with young calves are the most feared. Such animals will sometimes, 1 have been 
assured by the natives, tear out the side of a canoe with their teeth, and even crunch up 
some of its occupants whilst they are trying to save themselves by swimming. Sij) 0 ]K), a 
chief of the Barotse tribe, who was deposed by his nephew jNIona Wena in 187G, was said 
to have been attacked and killed by a hippopotamus whilst lying wounded amongst the reeds 
on the southern bank of the Zambesi, but I cannot vouch for the truth of the story. 

Bull hippopotamuses must be nit her quarrelsome, as 1 have shot several whose hides were 

deeply scored with wounds, tio doubt 
inflicted by the tusks of their rivals. 
Once I killed a hii)popotamus in a 
shallow lagoon amongst the swanqis 
of the Chobi, whose enormously thick 
hide had b(»en literally cut to pieces 
from head to tail. The entire body 
of this animal was covered with deej) 
white scores, and w’e were unable to 
cut a single sjambok from its skin. 
We found, on examination, that this 
poor beast had been wounded by 
natives, and then in its distress most 
cruelly set upon by its fellows, and 
finally exi)elled from their society. It 
was in the last stage of emaciation, 
and a bullet through the brain must 
have been a welcome relief. On 

another occasion a hippo])otamus bull, 
which I had wounded in the nose, 
became so furious that it dived down 
and attacked one of its fellows wrhich 
had already been killed and w’as 
lying dead at the bottom of the ]) 0 () 1 . 
Seizing this la1f(»r animal by the 
hind leg, it brought it to the surface 
of the water with such a furious rush that not only half the body of the dead animal it had 
attacked was exjiosed, but the whole of its own head and shoulders came above the water. 
A bullet through the brain killed it instantly, and it sank to the bottom of the pool, still 
holding its com})anion’s hind leg fast in its jaws. 

When a hipjiopotarnus is killed in the water, the carcase sinks to the bottom, and in the 
cold water of the rivers of Mashonaland will not rise to the surface till six hours after death. 
In the warmer water of the Low^er Zambesi a dead hi 2 )i)Opotamus will come uj) in about half 
that time. When it rises, the carcase comes up like a submerged cork, with a rush as it w’ere, 
and then settles down, cmly a small ])iece of the side showing above the surface. As decom- 
position sets in, it becomes more and more swollen, and shows higher and higher above the 
w^ater. W hen the body of a dead hipjiopotamus has been taken by the wind or current to 
the wrong side of a river, I have often climbed on to it and paddled it with a stout stick 
right across the river to a spot nearer camp. A dead hippopotamus is not the easiest or the 
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pleasantest tliin" to sit on in deep 
water with crocodiles about, especially 
in a wind, as it is very much like 
sitting on a floating barrel, and unless 
the balance is exactly maintained one 
is bound to roll oflf. 

Although it is often necessary 
for an African traveller to shoot one 
or more of them in order to obtain 
a supi>ly of meat for his native 
followers, there is not much sport 
attached to the killing of these animals. 

The modem small-bore rifles, with 
their low trajectory and great pene- 
tration, render their destruction very 
easy when they are encountered in 
small lakes or narrow rivers, though 
in larger sheets of water, where they 
must be approached and shot from 
rickety canoes, it is by no means a 
simple mat ter to kill hippopotamuses, 
especially after they have grown shy 
and wary through persecution. As 
these animals are almost invariably 
killed by Europeans in the daytime, 
and are therefore encountered in the 
water, they are usually shot through the brain as they raise their heads above the surface to 
breathe. By the natives hij)po[)otamuses are killed in various ways. They are sometimes 
attacked first with harpoons, to which long lines are attached, with a float at the end to mark 
the jiosition of the wounded animal, and then followed up in canoes and finally speared to 

death. Sometim(‘s they are caught in huge 
jatfalls, or killed by the fall of a spear-head 
fixed in a heavy block of wood, which is re- 
leased from its position when a line, attached 
to the weight and then l)egged across a 
liippoi)otamus’s path a few inches above the 
ground, is suddenly jailled by the feet of 
one of these animals striking against it. A 
friend of mine once had a horse killed under 
him by a similar trap set for bufialoes. His 
horse’s feet struck the line attached to the 
heavily weighted spear-head, and down it 
came, just missing his he.ad and entering his 
horse’s back close beliind the saddle. Where 
the natives have guns — mostly old muzzle- 
loading weapons of large bore — they often 
shoot hippopotamuses at close quarters when 
they are feeding at night. The most destruc- 
tive native method, however, of killing these 
monsters with which I am acquainted is one 
which used to be practised by the natives 
of Northern Mashonaland — namely, fencing in 





DENTAL OPERATIONS ON A HIPPOPOTAMUS— NO. III. 
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FE3IALE HIPPOPOTAMUSES, 
ft very cb.iracteristic attitude of the animal. 


a herd of these animals and starving 
them to death. As there is a very 
rapid fall in the country through 
which all the rivers run to the 
Ziimbosi from the northern slojie of 
Maslioimland, these streams consist of 
a series of deep, still pools (called 
“sea-cow holes” by the old hunters), 
from a hundred yards to more tlian 
a mile in length, connected with one 
another by shallow, swift-flowing water, 
often running in several small streams 
over the bed of the river. A herd of 
hijiiiojiot amuses having beiui found 
resting for the day in one of the 
smaller pools, all the natives in the 
district, men, women, and children, 
would collect and build strong fences 
across the shallows at each end. At 
night large fires would be kept blaziiig 
all round the pool and tom-toms 
beaten incessantly, in order to prevent 
the imprisoned animals from escaping. 
Day after day the fences would be 


strengthened, and platforms some- 
times built to command naturally 
weak places, and from these points 
of vantage the poor animals were 
speared when in their desperation 
they tried to leave the pool. 
Gradually the whole herd would be 
speared or starved to death. 

Once, in August, 1880, I came 
upon a native tribe engaged in 
standng to death a herd of hippo- 
fiotainuses in a pool of the Umniati 
Eiver, in Northern JNIashonaland. 
When I came on the scene, there 
were ten hipfiopotamuses still alive 
in the pool. Eight of these appeared 
to be standing on a sandbank in the 
middle of the river, as more than 
half their bodies were above the 
water. They were all huddled up 
together, their heads resting on each 
other’s bodies. Two others were 
swimming about^ each with a heavily 
shafted assegai sticking in its back. 
Besides these ten still living hippo- 
jiotamuses two dead ones were being 
cut up on the side of the ixk) 1, and 
many more must already have been 
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A HIPPOPOTAMUS FAMILY— FATHER, MOTHER, AND YOITNO. 

HipiHjpotaiuuiKf» are veiy sociable animals, and are often to l)e met with in larga 

herds. 




killed, as all round the pool festoons of meat were hanging on poles to dry, and a large 
number of natives had been living for some time on nothing but hippopotamus-meat. 
Altogether 1 imagine that a herd of at least twenty animals must have been destroyed. 
Mu(;h as one must regret sucdi a wholesale slaughter, it must be remembered that this great 
killing was the work of hungry savages, who at any rate utilised every scrap of the meat 
thus obtained, and much of the skin as well, for food ; and such an incident is far less 
reprehensible — indeed, stands on quite a different plane as regards inoml guilt — to the wanton 
destruction of a large number of hip|K)potainuses in the TJmzingwani Kiver, near Bulawayo, 
within a few months of the conquest of Matabililaiid by the Chartered Company’s forces in 
1893, These animals had been protected for many years by Lo Bengula and his father 
Umziligazi before him ; but no sooner were the Matabili conejuered and t-heir country thrown 
open to white men than certain unscrupulous persons destroyed all but a very few of these 
half-tame animals, for the sake of the few jjaltry ])ieces of money their hides were worth ! 

Gradually, as the world grows older, more civilised, and, to my thinking, less and less 
interesting, the range of the hippopotamus, like that of all other large animals, must become 
more and more circumscribed ; but now that all Africa has been parcelled out amongst the 
white races of Western Europe, if the indiscriminate killing of hippopotamuses by either white 
men or natives can be controlled, and the constant and cruel custom of firing at the heads of 
these animals from the decks of river-steamers all over Africa be put a stop to, I believe that 
this most interesting mammal, owing to the nature of its habitat, and the vast extent of the 
rivers, swamps, and lakes in which it still exists in considerable numbers, will long outlive 
all other pachydermatous animals. Hideous, uncouth, and unnecessary as the hippopotamus 
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may seem when viewed from behind 
the bars of its den in a zoological 
garden, it is nevertheless true that, 
when tliese animals have been 
banished from an African river by 
the progress of civilisation, that river 
has lost one of its highest charms 
and greatest ornaments. 

The Pygmy or Liiiehian Hippo- 
roTAMUs is confined to Upper Guinea, 
and, comi)ared with its only existing 
relative, is a very small animal, not 
standing more than 2 feet G inches 
in height, and measuring less than 
6 feet in length. In weight a full- 
grown si)ecimen will scale about 
400 lbs. But little is knovm of 
the habits of this mre animal, speci- 
mens of which, I believe, have never 
been obtained, excei)t by the German 
naturalists H<Trn Biittikofer and 
Jentink. When alive, the colour of 
the skin of the pygmy hippopotamus 
is said to be of a greenish black, 
changing on the under-juirts to 
yellowish green. The surface of the 
skin is very shiny. This species, 
unlike its giant relative, does not congregate in herds, nor ])ass its days in rivers or lakes, but 
lives in pairs in inarslies or shady forests. It sleeps during the day, and at night wanders 
over a great extent of country, eating grass, wild fruits, and the young shoots of trees. Its 
flesh is said to be very succulent and mucli esteemed by the natives. 

A liii»iK)potamiis, a]»pareiitly of the same si)ecies as that now found in Africa, formerly 
inhabited the Thames Valley. Great quantities of fossil remains of another species are also 
found in the island of Sicily. The bones found in England are mainly in the river gravel 
and brick earth of the south and midland districts of England. This schmus to show that at 
the time when the animal existed our rivers must have bc*en oi)en all the year, and not 
ice-hound, for it is certain that no hipjiopotamus could live in a river which froze in winter. 
Yet among the remains of tliese animals are also found those of quite arctic species like the 
Musk-ox and tlie Reindeer, together with those of the Saiga Antelope, an inhabitant of the 
cold ])lateau of Tibet. The problem is: How could the.se creatures, one a dweller in warm 

rivers and the others inliabitants of cold arctic or sub-arctic regions, have existed together, 

apparently on the same area of ground? The answer, wdiich does not seem to have occurred 
to naturalists who have discussed the question, seems to be plain enough. Any one who 
knows the conditions of the great rift vallc*ys of Central Africa has the key to the solution 
of the jiuzzle. There w’as probably a very great difference in the verti(?al plane. Deep in 

the rift w’as probably a warm river, while above it may have been mountains from 10,000 

to 20,000 feet high, with snow on the summits and glaciers in tlieir valleys. On these cold 
and arctic heights the reindeer and the musk-ox would find congenial homes. Thousands 
of feet below', in the hot and narrow valley, the hipjK)2)otamus would revel in a warm and 
steamy climate. This is what actually occurs in the rift valleys of (Central Africa, where 
the hip]X)2)otamus swurns in rivers that are at no great distance from snow-covered and ice- 
Ccipped mountains. 
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MALE AND FEMALE IIIPrOPOTAMrSKS. 

A hippopotemu* ia almost inaeiamble from the water ; it never goes farther away 
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THE DUGONG, MANATEES, WHALES, PORPOISES, AND DOLPHINS. 

BY P. G. AFI.ALO, F.Z.S. 


The DnooNo and Manatees. 

T hese curious creatures, whicli seem to have been the basis of much of the old mermaid 
legend, have puzzled many eminent nat uralists. Before they were placed in an order 
by themselves, Linnaeus had classed them with the Walrus, Cuvier with the Whales, and 
another French zoologist with the Elephants. They are popularly regarded as the cows of the 
sea-jMistures, Their habits justify this. I have often watched dugongs on the Queensland 
coast browsing on the long grasses, of which they tear up tussocks with sidelong twists of the 
head, coming to the surface to breathe at short intervals. 

Omitting the extinct Ehytina, otherwise known as Steller’s Sea-cow, which was exterminated 
in the Bering Strait not very long after civilised man had first learnt of its existence, we 
have to consider two distinct groujis, or genera, of these sirenians. The Duoong is the 
representative of the first, and the two Manatees lielong to the other. 

The dugong is found on the coasts of Northern Australia, in many parts of the Indian 
Ocean (particularly off Ceylon), and in tlie Red Sea. It is easily distinguished, by even 
superficial observation, from the manatees. Its tail is slightly forked, somewhat like that of 
the whales : the tail of manatees, on the other hand, is funded. The dugong’s flippers, to 
which we also find a superficial resemblance in those of the whale, show no traces of external 
nails : in those of the manatees, which show projecting nails, there is a considerable power of 
free movement (the hands being, in fact, used in manipulating the food), which is not the 
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AMEKICAN MANATEE. 


Fonnd in tin* Anumma lltver. The Manatees differ remarkahly from the Dugong in the number iiml structure of thidr teeth. 


case in the limbs of the whale. The body of the dugong is almost smooth, though there are 
bristles in the region of the mouth : that of the manatees is studded with short hairs. I'he 
male dugong has two large tusks : in neither sex of the manat ees are such tusks develoijed. 
Finally, a more detailed examination of the skeletons would reveal the facjt that, whereas the 
dugong has the usual seven bones in the neck, that of the manatees has only six. 

When we come to the Wliales, we shall encounter tliat very characteristic covering known 
as ‘‘blubber”; and, though it is jiresent in smaller quantity, these sirenians have blubber as 
well. Complex .stomachs they also have, like the whales, only in their case both the nature 
of the f(.K)d and the structure of the teeth point clearly to a ruminating habit, which, for 
rea.sons that will he given in the right place, seems inadmissible in the wliales. In both 
dugong and manatees the mouth is furnished with singular horny plates, the jirecise use ol 
which does not appear to have been satisfactorily determined ; and the u})per lip of the 
manatee is cleft in two hairy jiads that work laterally. This enables the animal to draw 
the grass into its mouth without using the lower lip at all. 

In their inode of life the dugong and manatees differ as widely almost as in their 
api}earan(.*e ; for the former is a creature of open coasts, whereas the manat, ees hug river- 
estuaries and even travel many miles up the rivers. Of both it has been said that they leave 
the water at night, and the manatees have even been accused of plundering crops near the 
banks. The few, however, which have been under observation in captivity have always been 
manifestly uncomfortfible whenever, by accident or otherwise, the water of their tank wras run 
oflf. so that there is not sufficient reason for believing this assertion. 

This group of animals cannot be regarded as jiossessing any high commercial value, though 
both natives and white men eat their flesh, and the afore-mentioned rhytina was, in fact, 
exterminated solely for the sake of its meat. There is also a limited use for the bones as 
ivory, and the leather is employed on a small scale, — a German writer has, in fact, been at 
great pains to prove that the Tabernacle, which was 300 cubits long, was roofed with dugong- 
skin, and the Red Sea is certainly well within the animars range. 
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The Whales, Porpoises, and Dolphins. 

Although anatomists have good reason for suspecting that all the members of the Whale 
Tribe are directly descended from river-dwelling forms, if not indeed, more remotely, from 
some land animal, there is something appropriate in the fact of the vast ocean, which 
covers something like three-quarters of the earth’s surface, producing the mightiest creatures 
which have ever lived. There should also be some little satisfaction for ourselves in the 
thought that, their fish-like form notwithstanding, these enormous beings really belong to 
the highest, or mammalian, class of animal life. 

One striking feature all these many-sized cetaceans have in common, and that is their 
similarity of form. Though they may vary in length from 70 to 7 feet, their outline shows 
a remarkable uniformity. Important internal and even external differences there may be. 
A whale may be toothed or toothless ; a dolphin may be beaked or round-headed ; either may 
be with or without a slight ridge on the back or a distinct dorsal fin ; but no cetacean could 
well be mistaken for an animal of any other order. It is as well to appreciate as clearly as 
possible this close general resemblance between the largest whale and the smallest dolphin, 
as the similarity is one of some interest ; and we may estimate it at its proper worth if we 
bear in mind that two species of cetaceans, outwardly alike, may not, perhaps, be more closely 
allied than such divergent ruminant typos as the elephant, the giraffe, and the gazelle. 

Keference has already been made to the fact that the whales are true mammals, and we must 
now clearly set before us the justification for separating them from the Fishes — to which any one 
with a superficial knowledge of their habits and afipearance would unhesitatingly assign them — 
and raising them to the company of other mammals. Let us first separate them from the 
Fishes. Tlie vast majority of fishes, with some familiar exceptions like the conger-eel, are covered 
with scales : whales' have no scales. The tail of fishes, often forked like that of whales, is 
set vertically : in whales the tail is set laterally, and for this a good reason will presently be 
shown. Fishes have anal fins : whales not only have no anal fins, but their so-called pectoral 
fins differ radically from the fins of fishes. Fishes breathe with the aid of gills : whales have 
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no gills. Fishes, in the vast majority of crises, reproduce their young by spawning, the eggs 
being left to liatch out either in gravel-beds or among the water-plants, lying on the bottom 
(as in the case of the herring), or floating near the surface (as in that of the jdaice) : whales 
do not lay eggs, but l)ear the young alive. This brings us to the simple 2)oints of resemblance 
between them and other mammals. When the young whale is born, it is nourished on its 
mother’s milk. This alone would constitute its claim to a jdace among the highest class. 
Whales breathe atmospheric air by means of lungs. Hair is peculiarly the covering of mammals, 
just as scales are characteristic of Ashes and feathers of birds. ]Many whales, it is true, have no 
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A carniworotit cetacean with large teeth, often found in British seas. 




hair ; but others, if only in the embryonic stage, have traces of this characteristic mammalian 
covering. It must, moreover, be remembered that in some other orders of mammals the amount 
of hair varies considerably — as, for instance, between the camel and rhinoceros. 

Having, then, shown that whales are mammals, we must now determine the chief features 
of the more tyjncal meml^ers of the order. The extremities of whales are characteristic : 
a large head, occupying in some species as much as one-third of the total length ; and 
the afore-mentioned forked, or lobed, tail set laterally. The flippers, which bear only a 
slight resemblance to the jiectoral Ans in fishes, are in reality hands encased in swimming- 
gloves. In some whales these hands are five-fingered, in others the fingers number only four, 
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but many of the fingers contain more bones than the fingers of man. In some whales we 
find a dorsal fin, and this, as also the flippers, acts as a balancer. In no whale or 
porpoise is there any external trace of hind limbs, but the skeleton of some kinds shows in 
varying stages of degradation a rudimentary bone answering to this description. Perhaps 
however, the most distinctive feature of whales is the bk)w-hole, situated, like the nostrils 
of the hippopotamus, on the upf)er surface of the head, and similarly enabling the animal to 
breathe the air without exposing much of its. head above the surface of the water. The 
blow-hole (or blow-holes, for whalebone-whales have two) may be said to take the place of 
nostrils as regards the breathing, though perhaps no sense of smell is included in its functions. 
In tlie Sperm-whale, .or Cachalot, there is a single c/)-8haped blow-hole near the end of the 
snout. The well-known spouting of whales is merely the breathing out of warm vapour, which, 
on coming in contact with the colder air — and it should be remembered that most whaling is 
carried on in the neighbourhood of icebergs — condenses in a cloud above the animars head. 
I have seen many a sperm-whale spout, and the cloud of spray, often mixed with a varying 
volume of water if the whale commences to blow before its blow-hole is clear of the surface, 
drifts forward over the forehead. This is due to the forward position of the blow-hole. I never 
to my knowledge saw a whalebone-whale si)outing, but its double jet is said tx) ascend vertically 
over its back, and this would in like manner be accounted for by the more posterior position 
of the blow-holes. Having filled its lungs, which are long and of sim])le structure, with fresh 
air, in enormous draughts that fill the great cavities of its chest, the whale sinks to the 
depths. There, in ordinary circumstances, it will lie for a quarter of an hour or more, but 
the pain of the liarpoon and the knowledge that tliere is danger at the surface may keep it 
below for as much as an hour. When it has to breathe again, a f(‘W powerful strokes from 
the laterally set tail suffice to bring it quickly to the surface. This is not the place for a 
detailed anatomy of the vrhale, but no one can fail to notice with admiration such partes of 
its equipment for the battle of life as the structure of its windpipe, W’hich enables it to breathe 
with comfort with its mouth full of water, the complicnted network of blood-vessels that 
ensures the slow and thorough utilising of all the oxygen in its lungs while it remains at the 
bottom, and the elastic cushion of blubber that makes this gigantic animal indifferent to 
extremes of pressure and temperature. Thanks mainly to its coat of blubber, the whale 
exists with equal comfort at the surface or hundreds of fathoms belo>v it; in the arctic or in 
tropical seas. 

It is not perhaps in keeping with the plan of this work that we should consider in detail 
the soft parts of the whale's inside. One or two jjarts of its feeding and digestive mechanism 
may, however, offer some points of jmssing interest. The complex stomach, which is divided 
into chambers, like that of the ruminants already described, has suggested that the latter function 
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may in a modified process be performed by whales. It is, however, evident that the teeth of 
toothed whales are in no way adapted to the act of mastication, ^7hich is inseparable from any 
conception of ruminating, while the t(K)thless whales have as complicated a stomach as the 
rest. Mr. Beddard, writing on the subject in his interesting Book of Whales ” takes the 
more reasonable view that the first chamber of the stomach of whales should be regarded 
i-ather as a storehouse in which the food is crushed and softened. The teeth of wliales, the 
survival of which in the adult animal offers the simplest basis of its classification under one 
or other of the two existing groups, or sulvorders, are essentially different from the teeth 
of many other kinds of mammals. It cannot, i>erhap8, be insisted that the distinctive terms 
employed for these two categories of whales are wholly satisfactx)ry. For instance, the 
so-called toothless ” wliales have distinct teeth before birth, thus claiming descent from toothed 
kinds. On the other hand, the so-called •“ toothed ’ whales are by no means uniformly equipped 
in this respect, some of the porpoises having as many as twenty-six teeth, distributed over 
both jaws, while the bottlenoses have no more than two, or at most four, and these in 
the lower jaw only. Only the lower jaw, in fact^ of the great sperm-whale bears teeth that 
are of any use, though there are smaller and functionless teeth in the gums of the upper. 
The teeth of wdiales, by the way, are not differentiated like our canines and molars, but are 
all of one character. Although, in ‘•toothless” whales, the fietal teeth disappear with the 
coining of the baleen, 
or whalebone, the latter 
must not, in either struc- 
ture or uses, be thought 
to take their place. The 
jdates of whalelKme act 
rather as a hairy strainer. 

Tnless we seek a possible 
analogy at the other end 
of the mammalian scale, 
in the Australian duck- 
bill, the feeding of the 
whalebone-whales is 
unique. They gulp in 
the water, full of plank- 
ton, swimming open- 
mouthed through the streaks of that substance. Tfien the huge jaws are closed, and the 
massive tongue is moved slowly, so as to drive the water from the angles of the mouth 
through the straining-plates of baleen, the food remaining stranded on these and on the 
bmgue. The size and number of the baleen-jdates api)ear to vary in a degree not yet 
definitely established ; but there may, in a large whale, be as many as l^etween 300 and 400 
on either side of the cavernous mouth, and they may measure as much as 10 or 12 feet in 
length and 7 or 8 feet in width. 

An enumeration of such whales and porpoises and dolphins as have at one time or other 
been stranded on the shores of the British Isles may serve as an epitome of the whole 
order. Only one interesting group, in fact — the Biver-dolphins of the Ganges and Amazons — 
is unrepresented in the British list. Whales, either exliausted or dead, are periodically thrown 
up on our coasts, even on the le8s-ex[>osed jiortions — one of the most recent examples in 
the writer’s memory l^ing that of a large specimen, over 60 feet long, stranded on the sands 
near Boscombe, in Hampshire, and the skeleton of which at present adorns Boscombe Pier. 
It was one of the rorquals, or finbacks, jirobably of the species called after Kudolphi; but the 
skeleton is imperfect, though its owner, Dr. Sfiencer Simpson, appears to have preserved some 
details of its earlier appearance. It should be remembered that many of the following can 
only be regarded as ‘ British ” with considerable latitude, the records of their visits being in 
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some cases as rare as tlio-e of the rustic bunting and red-necked nightjar among birds, or of 
the derbio and spotted dragonet among fishes. 

British zoologists, however, usually include the following Whalebone-whales ; Southern 
Right-whale ; Humpback ; Finbacks, or Rorquals. Toothed Whales : Sjierm-whale, or Cachalot ; 
Narwhal ; Beluga, or White Whale ; Grampuses ; Beaked Whale ; Broad-fronted Whale ; Cuvier’s 
Whale ; Sowerby’s Whale ; Pilot-whale ; Porjjoise ; Dolphin ; White-sided Dolphin ; White-beaked 
Dolphin; Bottlenose. 

A selection may therefore be made of five of the most representative of these species — the 
Southern Whale, the Cachalot, the Narwhal, the Porpoise, and the Dolphin. 

Tlie Southern Whale, which, in common with the closely allied ])olar species, whaling- 
crews call “right,” seeing that all other kinds are, from their jjoint of view, “wrong,” is 
lirobably the only right^-whale which has ever found its way to our shores. Some writers 
include the Greenland Right-whale, but their authority for this is doubtful. It is said to grow 
to a length of at any rate 70 feet, though 55 feet would perhaps be more common for even 
large specimens. In colour it is said to be dark above, with a varying amount of white 
or grey on the flippers and under-surface. The head and mouth are very large, occupying 
in some cases one-third of the total length, and the baleen-]jlates measure as much as 8 or 
10 feet in length and 5 or (5 feet in width. The species has no back-fin, but there 
is a ])rotubcrance on the snout, known technically as the “bonnet.” This whale appears to 
gi\'e birth to its single calf some time in the spring months, and the mother shows great 
affection for her offspring. The Humpback is distinguished from the right-whales externally 
by its longer flii)pers and the prominence on its back, and internally by the fluted skin 
of the throat. The FiNNEiiy, or Rorquals, have a distinct back-fin. They feed on fishes 
and cuttles, and 1 have more than once known a rorqual, which looked fully 50 feet long 
(comparing it roughly with my 24-foot boat), to swdm slowly round and round my lugger, 
down on the Cornish coast, puffing and hissing like a torpedo-boat on its trial trip, rounding 
up the julchards in a mass, and every now and then dashing through them open mouthed with 
a terrific roar, after several of which helpings it would sink out of sight and not again put in 
an ajqiearance. 

The Spkrm-W’HALE, or Cachalot, may serve as our ty 2 )e of the toothed whales. It 
attains to the same great dimensions as the largest of the whalebone grouj). A more active 
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animal for its size could scarcely be conceived ; and I have seen one, in the Indian Ocean, 
fling itself three or four times in succession out of water like a salmon, striking the surface 
each time as it fell back with a rei^ort like that of a gun. No one appears to have explained 
whether j^erformances of this sort are due to mere playfulness, or, as seems more probable, to 
the attacks of jiarasites or such larger enemies as sharks or ‘‘killers.** I have also seen four 
thresher-sharks leaping out of water, and falling with a loud blow on the whale’s back ; but 
the victim lay quite still in this case, and may in foc't have been worn out before we came 
upon the scene. I wish to add that I took the word of the skipper, himself an old whaling- 
captain, for their identity as threshers. The dazzling sun shone full on them, and on the 
sea between, and it was imj)Ossible, even with the ship’s telescope, to recognise them with 

any accuracy. The 
cachalot has a very 
diflferent profile from what 
any one who had seen 
only its skull in a 
museum would be led to 
expect, for the sjjerin- 
cavity in the forehead 
is not indicated in tlie 
bones. I'lie structure of 
the head enables the 
animal to drop the lower 
jaw almost at right angles 
to the upper; and Mr. 
Frank Bullen quotes, in 
his fascinating “ Oiiise 
of the Cachalot,” tlie 
current belief that it does 
so to attract its prey by 
the whiteness of its teeth 
and palate. Although 
both fishes and cephalo- 
pods are very curious, 
even to their own destruc- 
tion, it is doubtful 
whether the whale could 
not catch its food more 
rajudly by swimming 
open-mouthed through 
the acres of floating squid 
encountered all over the 
warmer waters of the ocean . 

The Narwhal, an arctic type, may be distinguished from all other cetaceans by the single 
spiral tusk in the left side of the head of the male. Sometimes the right tusk grows as 
well, and either may attain a length of as much as 8 feet; but in the female both teeth 
remain undeveloped. 

The Common Porpoise of our own seas, distinguished by its rounded head from the 
equally common beaked dolphin, is too familiar to need much description. It grows to r 
length of 5 or 6 feet, and is dark in colour on the back and white beneath. Its consj)icuou£ 
back-fin is always recognisable when it gambols with a herd of its fellows; and a line 
of these sea-pigs, a mile or so in length, is no uncommon sight, their presence inshore being 
indicative on some jiarts of the coast of the coming of east wind. The iiorpoise, which has. 
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ELLIOTT’S DOLPHIN. 

Oi e of the cniiitiioner Indian upcclea. 
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RISSO’S DOLPHIN. 

Abont IS feet In length, found in almoet aH ocenoe. 
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like many of its group, 
teeth in either jaw, is a 
voracious feeder, preying in 
estuaries on salmon and 
flounders, and on more open 
part s of the coast on pilchards 
and mackerel. It is occasion- 
ally a serious nuisance in 
the Mediterranean sardine- 







fisheries, and I have known 
of the fisliermen of Collioure, 
in the Gulf of Lyons, ap])eal- 
ing to the French Govern- 
ment to send a gunboat from 
Toulon that might steam after 
the marauders and frighten 
them away. One of the most 
remarkable cases of a feeding 
porpoise that I can recall was that of one which played with a conger-eel in a Cornish harbour 
as a cat might play with a mouse, blowing the fish 20 or SO feet through the air, and 
swimming after it so rapidly as to catch it again almost as it touched the water. 

ITie Dolphin, which is in some seasons as common in the British Channel as the more 
fftt n i linr porpoise, is distinguished by its small head and long beak, the lower jaw always 
carrying more teeth than the upper. It feeds on pilchards and mackerel, and, like the porpoises, 
gambols, particularly after an east wind, with its fellows close inshore. There are many other 
marine mammals somewhat loosely bracketed as dolphins. Bisso’s Dolphin, lor instance, a rare 
visitor to our coasts, has a striped skin, and its jaws are without teeth, which distinguish it 
from the common dolphin and most of the others. It cannot therefore feed on fishes, and 
most probably eats squid and cuttle-fish. The BoTTLE-NOSEn Dolphin, a species occurring in 
the greatest numbers on the Atlantic coast of North America, is regularly hunted for its oil. 
Heatyside’s Dolphin, which hails from South African waters, is a smaller kind, chiefly remarkable 
for the curious distribution of black and white on its back and sides. 

A word must, in conclusion, lie said on the economic value of the whales. Fortunately, as 
they are getting rarer, substitutes for their once invaluable products are being from time to time 
discovered, and much of the regret at their extermination by wasteful slaughter is sentimental 
and not economic. For whalebone it is not probable that a i«!rfect substitute will ever be 
found. It therefore maintains a high price, though the former highest market value of over 
£2,000 per ton has fallen to something nearer the lialf. The sperm-oil from the siierm-whale, 
^ and the irain-oil from that 

of the right-whales, the sper- 
maceti out of the cachalot’s 
forehead and the ambergris 
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BOTTLE-NOSED DOLPIllN. 

From 8 to 9 feet long, fontid from the Mediterranean to tiie North Sea. 



secreted in its stomach, are 
the other valuable products. 
Ambergris is a greyish, fatty 
secretion, caused by the irri- 
tation set up in the whalers 
inside by the undigested beaks 
of cuttle-fish. Its market 


hp A. & HwUand <(; ISont, 

heavtbidb's dolphin. 

A iiiiiai, paoulitrly oolcmred 


price is about £5 per ounce. 
A lump of 240 lbs. sold for 
nearly £20,000. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SLOTHS, ANT-EATERS, AND ARMADILLOS. 


BY w. P. PYCRArr, A.L.8.. F.Z.B. 



T he very remarknWe 
assemblage of 
animals we arc 
now about to consider 
includes many diverse 
forms, bracketed together 
to constitute one great 
group; and this on account 
of the peculiarities of the 
structure and distribution 
of the teeth, which are 
never present in the front 
of the jaw^, and may be 
absent altogether. Of the 
five groups recognised, 
three occur in the New 
and two in the Old World. 
All have undergone very 
considerable modifical ion of 
form and structure, and in 
every case this modification 
has tended to render them 
more iierfectly adapted to 
an arboreal or terrestrial 
existence. Flying or 
aquatic tyi)es are wanting. 
Whilst one great group— 
the Sloths — is entirely 
vegetarian, the others feed 
either on flesh or insects. 


'J'liE Sloths. 

In the matter of 
personal ajjpearance Nature 
has not been kind to the 


^koto bp A. t>. Jiudlatul a; Sotui, 

KOBTHERN TWO-TOED SLOTH (COSTA RICA). 

This in *]ao known w Iloffnwnn'a Sloth. The appellation ** two>toed ** ivfen to the fore limb only 
The hiii«] foot hae three toe*. 


Sloth, though it is cer- 
tainly true that there are 
many uglier animals— not 
including those, such ns 
some of the Monkey Tribe 
and certain of the Swine, 


which are positively 

hideous. The mode of life of the sloth is certainly remarkable, for almost its whole existence 
is passed among the highest trees of the densest South American forests, and passed, too, in 

m 
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a perfectly topsy-turvy manner, inasmuch as it moves from bough to bough with its legs up 
m the air and iU towards the ground. It walks and sleeps susi^ended beneath the 

houghs instead of balanced above them, securely holding itself by means of iiowerful hooked 
claws on the fore and hind feet. This method of locomotion, so remarkable in a mammal, 
coupled witli the deliberate fashion in whicli it moves, and the air of sadness expressed in its 
quaint physiognomy— large-eyed, snub-nosed, and earless— on which there seems to dwell an 
ever-present air of resignation, led the great Bufifon to lielieve that the sloth was a creature 
afflicted of (j(Ml for some hidden reason man could not fathom! His sympathy was as 
certainly wasted as his hasty conclusion was unjustified, niere can be no doubt but that the 
life led by tlie sloth is at least as blissful as that of its more lively neighbours— the spider 

monkeys, for instance. A\alking beneath the boughs comes as natural to the sloth as walking 
on the ceiling to the fly. ® 

Ihe sloth sheeps, us we have already remarked, suspended from a bough. During this 
time the feet are dra\vn close together, and the head raised up and placed between the 
fore legs, as in the cobego, 
which we depicted asleej) on 
[)age 170, as our readers will 
remember. In the sleeping 
position the sloth bears a 
striking resemblance to the 














i 
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THREE-TOED SI.OTII. 

A wmai’kttblc peculiarity alnmi the Hloths ia tlio fact that tiiey have no leu tliau nine 

vertobm* in the neck, inuteud uf aeven, aa is usuail ainoni? nianniialH. 


. ■■ , . . 
{2iorlh Finchley, 


stump of a lichen-covered 
hough, just as the cobego 
resembles a fruit. Thus is 
protection from enemies 
gained. The resemblance to 
lichen is further aided by the 
fact that the long, coarse hair 
with which the sloth is clothed 
becomes encrusted with a 
jieculiar green alga — a lowly 
form of vegetable growtli — 
which lodges in certain grooves 
or flutings peculiar to the 
hair of this animal. Such a 
method of ]>ro(ection is unique 
amongst the Mammalia. As 
the sloths sleep by day 

and feed by night, the usefulness of such a method of concealment is beyond question. 

The strange form of locomotion of the sloths renders separate fingers and toes unnecessary, 
and so the fingers and toes have come to be enclosed in a common fold of skin, extending 
down to the base of the claw’s. 

The sloths stand out in strong convrast to the volatile spider monkeys, with whom they 
share the forest; these have added a fifth limb in the shape of a prehensile tail, by which 
they may sus])end themselves at will. The sloths, on the contrary, have no tail ; they move 
deliberately, and do not require it. The monkeys move by prodigious leaps, taken not seldom 
by gathering impetus by swinging on their tails. 

The great naturalist Bates writes of the sloth : “ It is a strange sight to watch this 
uncouth creature, fit production of these silent shades, lazily moving from branch tx) branch. 
Kvery movement betrays, not indolence exactly, but extreme caution. He never loses his hold 
from one branch without first securing himself to the next. . . . After watching the animal 
for about half an hour, I gave him a charge of shot; he fell with a terrific crash, but caught 
a bough in his descent with his powerful claws, and remained 8U8i)ended. Our Indian lad 
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tried to climb the tree, but was driven back by swarms of stinging ants; the poor little 
fellow slid down in a sad predicament, and plunged headlong into the br(M)k to free himself.” 

On another occasion the same writer tells us he “saw a sloth swimming across a river at 
a place where it was 300 yards broad. I l)elieve it is not generally known that this animal 
takes to the water. Our men caught the beasts cooked and ate him.” 

In i)ast ages gigantic ground-sloths roamed over South America, The largest of these, the 
MegJitherium, rivalled the ele])hant in size. ])escendants of these giants appear to liave lingered 
on till comparatively recent times, as witness the wonderful discovery by Moreno, made during 
last year (1900) in a cave in Patagonia. This was nothing less than a skull and a large 
piece of the hide of one of these monsters in a wonderful state of preservation, showing 
indeed undoubted traces of blood and sinew. That the hide was removed by human hands 
there can be no doubt, for it was rolled nj) and turned inside-out. Immediately after this 
discovery was announced, an expedition was dispatched from England to hunt, not so much 
for more remains, but for the animal itself. Time will show whether tliese efforts will prove 
successful. 

The Ant-eaters. 


Unlike as the ant-eaters are to the sloths, they are nevertheless very closely related then‘to. 
This unlikeness at the ])resent day is so great that, were it not for “missing-links” in the 
shape of fossils, we should probably never have discovered the relationship. The head of the 
typical ant-eaters has been drawn out into a long tubular muzzle, at the end of w’hich is a tiny 
mouth just big enough to ])ermit the exit of a long worm-like tongue, covered with a sticky 
saliva. This tongue is thrust out with great nipidity amongst the hosts of ants and termites 
and their larva% on which they prey. These victims are captured by breaking open their nests. 
At once all the active inhabitants swarm up to the breach, and are instantaneously swept away 

by the remorseless tongue. The jaws of the ant-eaters are entirely t(M)thless, and the eyes and 

ears are very small. 

The largest species of ant-eater is about 4 feet long. It lives entirely ujxm the ground. 
Generally speaking, it is a harmless creature; but at times, when cornered, it will fight 

furiously, sitting uj) on its 

hind legs and hugging its 
^ , foe in its jiowerful arms. 

- Bates, the traveller- 



naturalist, relates an 
instance in which a dog 
used in hunting the Great 
Ant-eater was caught in 
its grip and killed. The 
tail of this large species 
is covered with very long 
hair, forming an immense 
brush. The claw on the 
third toe of each fore limb 
is of great size, and used 
for breaking open ants’ and 
other insects’ nests. 

But besides the great 
ground ant-eater there are 
some tree-haunting species. 
These have a shorter muzzle, 


THE great ant-eater. 


and short hair on the tail. 


In walking the ant-eater tnme ite toes inwaida, no that the dawn tnm upwarde and inwaids 
the weight of tiie body being borne by a homy pad on the fifth toe, and the balle of the third and 
fonrth toea- 


which is used, as with 
the spider monkeys, as a 
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This siiecies, which is a smaller animal tlian the (ireiit Ant-eater, livens almost entirely in the trees, insteml of on the ground. 


fifth limb. Curled round the bough of a tree, its owner is free to swing himself out on to 
another branch. 

Tlie smallest of the tree-dwelling species is not larger than a rat, and is a native of the 
hottest parts of the forests of South and Central America. The muzzle in this species is quite 
short, not long and tubular, as in the larger species. It is a very rare animal, or is at least 
very seldom seen, a fact perhajis due to its small size. It is known as the Two-toed Ant- 
eater, only the second and third fingers of the fore feet hearing claws. 

Von Sack, in his ‘‘Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam,’’ tells us that the natives of Surinam 
call this little animal “ Kissing-liand ” — “as the inhabitants pretend that it will never eat, 
at least w’hen caught, but that it only licks its paws, in the same manner as the bear; that 
all trials to make it eat have proved in vain, and that it soon dies in confinement. When 
I got the first, I sent to the forest for a nest of ants ; and during the interim J jmt into its 
cage some eggs, honey, milk, and meat ; but it refused to touch any of them. At last the 
ants’ nest arrived, but the animal did not i)ay the slightest attention to it either. By the 
shape of its fore paws, which resemble nipj)ers, 1 thought that this little creature might 
perha])S live on the nyinplue of wasj)s, etc. I therefore brouglit it. a wasj^s’ nest, and then 
it jmlled out with its nii)pers the nymphap from the nest, and began to eat them with the 
greatest, eagerness, sitting in the posture of a squirrel. I showed this ))henomenon to many 
of the inhabitants, who all assured me that it was the first time they had ever known that 
species of animal take any nourishment.” 


T:ie Armadillos. 

Readers of tliis book will doubtless have noticed long ere this how manifold are the devices 
for the imrpose of defence adopted by the Mammalia. ITie Armadillos have certainly selected 
the most complete, having encased themselves in an impenetrable bony armour as perfect as 
the coat of mail of the warrior of the Middle Ages. Concerning this and the variations 
thereon adopted by the different members of the grouj) we shall speak presently. 

Armadillos are mostly confined to South America, and occur both in the o})en pamjms and 
the shady depths of the forest. They live in burrows, which they dig with incredible speed. 
These burrow's are generally found in the vicinity of the nests of ants and termites, which 
form their staple diet. One species, however, at least feeds apparently with equal relish upon 
vegetable matter, eggs, young birds, mice, snakes, and carrion. 
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The bony armour is disposed over the crown of the head, back, and flanks. It is made up 
of numerous small, bony plates, buried deep in the skin, and each overlaid by a homy scale. 
The tail is ])rotected by bony rings. The jdates covering the shoulders and those directly over 
the hindquarters fuse into a solid mass, thus forming chambers into which the limbs can be 
withdrawn. In the region of the btxly, Ijetween tliese two shields, the plates are arranged in 
rows encircling the body, tlius i>ermitting the animal to roll itself up os occasion may require. 
Hairs grow out lietween the plates, and in some cases give the animal quite a furry api)earance. 

Si>eaking of the burrowing jiowers tif the armadillo, Darwin, in his most fascinating “Voyage 
of the Beagle,” tells us that “the instant one was perceived, it was 
necessary, in order to catch it, almost to tumble oflf one’s horse ; for 
in soft soil the animal burrowed so quickly that its hinder quarters 
would almost disapi»ear l)efore one could alight. It seems almost a pity 
' to kill such nice little animals; for as a Oaucho said, while sharpening 

his knife on the back of one. ‘Son tan mansos’ (They are so quiet).” 
.\< a rule, anmidillos are regsvrded as animals loving dry, sandy wastes ; 
ne^rtlieless, ihev are sakr to be able to swim Iwth well and swiftly. 
Tlie flesh of the’armadillo is apparently by no means unisilatable. 






Thk PiniuiAfio. 

One of the mt>st remarkable of the armuilillos is the PlclllClAUO, or 
Faiky Akmadillo. It is a tiny creature of some inches hmg, found in 
the siindy wastes of the weMern i»Jirt of the Argentine Kepiiblic. The 
h(»niv covering of the bony plates is pinkish colour, and the hair is 
silkv in texture and snow-white. But it is not on this 
account that the fairy armadillo is n*inarkable : its claim 
to not*»riety rests on tlie jw^culiar arrangement of the 
Ikihv plates constituting tlie arimmr. These bony plates 
are small and thin, and c*o\ered, as in other s|>eeies, with 
a horny cojit ; but instead of l»eing einl^edded in the 
skin, tliey are atta<*hed only along the middle of 
the liack, and projec-t freely over the body on either 
side, leaving a sj«ic*e betwi*eii the shield and the 
IkkIv. The hinder end of the IkkJv is 8j>ecially 
protected by a nearly circular vertical shield, firmly 
fixed to the hi|s-ginlle. This shield, it is said, is 
usf'd as a plug to fill up it.s burrow with. 

The J^elldo. 

Ariuadillos of the normal type, wherein the body 
armour is emliedded in the skin, are rej>resented by 
uumerou.s .*jjiecies. Of one, known as the Pelodo, 
Mr. Hudson has given us some interesting details. *• It feeds,” he tells us, not only u]X)n insects, 
but aJ>o ujion vegetable matter, egg.s, young birds, and carrion. Its method of capturing mice 
\\as certainly ingenious. It hunted by smell, and when nearing its prey became greatly agitated. 
Jhe exact spot di.scoverKl, the body >vas raised slowdy to a sitting jxisture, and tlien flung 
suddenly forwards, so that the mouse or nest of mice was imprisoned beneath, and promptly 
disjiatched. 8till more remarkable,-’ says Mr. Lydekker, is the manner in which a peludo 
has been observed to kill a snake, by rushing uikjti it and proceeding to saw the unfortunate 
reptile in pieces by jiressing ujwm it closely with the jagged edges of its armour, and at the 
same time moving it.s body hickwards and forwards. The struggles of the snake were all in 
\ain, an its fangs could make no imjiression ujion the panoply of its assailant, and eventually 
the reptile slowly dropped and died, to be soon afterwards devoured by the armadillo, which 
commenced the meal by seizing the snake’s tail in its mouth, and gradually eating forwards.” 


/ j4. a, JtmUand <i‘ iOOM. 

TWO-TOED A.VT-EATEII. 

0 /ore feet have four vu]y the accoitd un<! third 
Ijvar ; henr#- rhe name *• Two-ti>9d " Atit-eaU’t. 
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[Soi'tU FinrhUy^ 


Tliu weaaol 'll muled iirniKdillot* iiavu from hii ti> ei|?lit iiwivabla Ijandi* in 
tilt' Imny uriixitii in uiiii'li tli^y iirc cnciUHsd, 


Tliia 8]X‘(Mo.4, like the Poba Ariiiiulillo, variee ita diet with 

eaiTiiOi. 


TiIK PANtiOLINS. 

The PamioliNwS or Scaly AxT-EArms, are jierhajKS even more curious creatures than the 
arniiwlillos. 'J'hey have been likened in appearance to animated spruce fir-cones, to which indeed 
they lK‘ar a strange resemblance. This resemblance is due tx> tlie wonderful armature of the 
skin, which takes the form of large overlapjnng, pointed, horny plates or scales. The pangolins 
are eontined to the Old World, occurring in South Africa and South-eastern Asia. Like the 
American Ant-eaters, teeth are wanting, and the tongue is long and worm-like, being employed 
in the capture of insects, as in the New World ant-eaters. 

The scales of the Mams are formed by the fusion together of fine hairs. Like the spines 
of tlie hedgehog and porcupine, they serve the jmrjiose r/ offensive defence; for when the 
manis rolls itself up, these jiointed scales j)rojeet at right angles to the body, and offer a 
formidable resistance to any enemy whatsoever. They also serve to break the force of a fall, 
whicli, indeed, is often voluntjiry; n»r should the animal wish to descend from the branch of 
a tree, it will often take a sliort cut to the ground by deliberately dropping, the force of the 
fall being entirely broken by the ela.'itic scales. 

In climbing,* the t^iil is of tin' greatest service, its under-surface being clothed with 
pointed scales, which serve as so many climbing-hooks. The grasp of a tree-trunk gained by 
the hind legs and tail is so secure that the lx»dy can be moved to a liorizoiital position with 
ease. In a specimen kept in captivitv by 3Ir. Fraser, this horizontal movement was a form 
of exercise which njipeared to afford the greatest pleasure. 



PKliA AUMADILLO. 

ThU apeciei livea largely tipon carrion, which it buriea in it« burrow 
till wanteil. 



KAPPLERS* ARMADILLO. 

Thih ia a variety of tlie Peba ArniadillOi inhabiting 
Surinam. 
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The Aard-vark. 

The custom of naming newly discovered animals after well-known forms to which they 
are supposed to bear some resemblance, physically or otherwise, is a common one. The 
animal now under eonsideral ion shows this once more, having originally received the name 
of Aard-vark (Earth-pig) from the Boors of the Cape. The aard-vark is a most decidedly 
ugly animal, and justifies its name in several j^articulars. It is hunted for the sake of its 
hide, which is of great thickness and resembles that of the j)ig, but is sparsely covered with 
hairs, the general shape of its body being not unlike that of a long-headed, short-legged, 
heavy-tailed pig. The whole animal is about 6 feet long. In a wild stale, or even in 
captivity, it is but rarely seen, since it is a night-feeder, and passes the day in sleep deep 
down in a burrow. This burrow it digs for itself with the aid of powerful (!laws borne 
on the fore feet. It lives principally on ants and termites, breaking down their nests, and 
remorselessly sweeping up the frightened occupants with a long, sticky tongue, as soon as 
they rush to the seat of tlie disturbance which has broken up the harmony and order of 
their community. At one time it was believed that the aard-vark was a close ally of the 
pangolin, but later researches have disproved this, and have furthermore thrown doubt upon 
the i)robability of its relationshi}) with any of the members of this grouj) of mammals at all. 

There are two species of this animal — the Capk Aard-vark of South and South-east 
Africa, and the Ethiopian Aard-vark of North-east Africa. 

Where the nest-building ants are most common, there will the aard-vark — or Innagus, 
as the Boers sometimes call it — be most plentiful. The nests of these ants are huge structures 
of from 3 to 7 feet high, and often occupy vast areas of ground, extending as far as the eye 
can reach. They are substantially built, and swarm with occupants, and consequently are 
quite worth raiding. But the aard-vark has become much less common since a price has 
been set upon its skin. The i:»owers of digging of these animals are so great that they can 
completely bury their large bodies in a few minutes, even when the ground has been baked 
by the sun into something like adamantine hardness. In excavating their burrows, the 
ground is thrown out by the fore feet, in huge lumps, through or rather between the hind 
legs. Shy and suspicious, the least unusual sound will send them scuttling to earth, for their 
sense of hearing is very keen. They seem to change their minds somevrhat fn^jiiently, when 
engaged in digging out a new burrow; for half-excavated burrows in the side of ant-hills 
are very commonly met with. A fully grown aard-vark is about 0 feet, long — generally rather 
more. Although this animal is frequently kept in ca]>tivity, it is but rarely seen by visitors, 
owing to its nocturnal habits, of which we have already sjioken. 

The teeth of the aard-vark are sufficiently remarkable to justify notice here. Only the 
crushing teeth are represented — that is to say, the front or culling teeth are conspicuous by 
their absence. These crushing teeth number from eight to ten in the upi)er and eight in 
the lower jaw, on each side; but in the adult fewer would be found, the number being 
reduced to five in each side of the jaws — ^that is to say, there are but twenty all told. In 
structure these teeth 


are quite remarkable, 
differing entirely from 
those of all other 
mammals, and re- 
sembling those of 
some fishes ; further- 
more, they have no 
“ roots,” but instead 
grow continually 
throughout life, which 
“ rooted ” teeth do 
not. 



pemiiMiOii of Iht lion. WalUr UothwhUtl} [Tmig. 

CAPE AARD-VARK. 

The ante uiM)n which tlie oard.yark largely NUbMiste appear to bo very fattening, and imiNirt a delicate flavour 
if) the flesh, ee{ieciBlly to the haiiin, which are greatly esteemed. 




Ph^tohy minffUrn] 


THE GREAT GREY KANGAROO. 

The maMire hind limbs and tail of the animal oonstitate, in its oharaoteristio lestinir 
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pose, a most efficient supporting tripod. 



CIIAPTEll XXII. 

MAIiSUPIALS AXD MOXOTREMES. 

IJY W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.L.8., F.Z.8. 


MARSUPIALS. 


W ITH the order of the Poiiclied Manunals wo arrive — with the exception of the Echidna 
and Platypus, next described — at the most simply organised representatives of the 
■Mammalian Class. In the two forms above named, egg-production, after the manner 
of birds and reptiles, constitutes the only metluMl of propagation. Although among marsu])ials 
so rudimentary a method of reproduction is not met with, the young are brought into the 
worhl in a for more embryonic condition than occurs among any of the mammalian groui)S 
previously enumerated. 'Flicrc is, as a matter of fact, an entire absence of that vascular or blood 
connection betwixt the parent and young ])revious to birth, known as placentation, common 
to all the higher mammals, though certain of the more genenilised forms liave been recently 
found to jK)ssess a rudiment of such develojmient. In correlation with their abnormally 
premature birth, it may be observed that a sjiecial provision corntnonly exists for the early 
nurture of the infant marsupials. In sucli a form as tlie Kangaroo, for example, the young 
one is placed, through tlie instrumentality of its jiarenCs lips, in contact with the food-supplying 
teat, and to which for some considerable period it then becomes inseparably attached. Special 
muscles exist in connection with tlie parent’s mammary 
glands for controlling the suiijdy of milk to the young 
animal, while the resiaratory organs of the little creature 
are temjiorarily modified in order to ensure unimpeded 
respiration. The fact of the young in their early life being 
commonly found thus inse]»arably adhering to the parent’s 
nipple has given ri.sp to the folacious but still very widely 
prevalent idea among the Australian settlers that the 
embryo marsupial is ushered into the world as a direct 
(»iitgro\v'th from the mammary region. 

At the present day, with the exception of 
the small group of the Americjm Opossums and 
the Selvas, the entire assemblage of marsupials, 
comi>rising some 36 genera and lot) species, 
are, singularly to relate, exclusively 
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found in Australia, New Guineji, and 
the few neighbouring i.slands recog- 
nised by systematic zoologists as 
jiertaining to the Australasian 
region. What is more, this region 
of Australasia produces, with some 
few insignificant exceptions, chiefly 
rodents, no other indigenous 
mammals. 

It is intere.sting to note that 
within tlie limits of this isolated 
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SILVER-OREY KANGAROO. 




In jreneiul form the kangan^M are mo like one another tliat one figure would alniotit serve 

for all. 
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BLACK-STRIPED WALLABY. 
Feniali: with half«gruwn young in her poucli. 


and anciently founded marsupial order 
we have an epitome, as it were, of 
many of the more important groups 
of an equivalent classificatory value 
that are included among the higher 
mammalia previously described. In this 
relationship we find in the so-called 
Tasmanian Wolf, the Tasmanian Devil, 
and the “ Native Cats ” carnivorous 
and eminently predatory forms whose 
habits and general conformation are 
immediately comparable to those of 
the typical Ciimivora. The Bandicoots, 
Banded Ant-eater, and Phascogales 
recall in a similar manner the higher 
Insectivora. In the tree-frequenting 
Opossums and Phalangers the external 
likeness and conformity in habits to 
tlie arboreal rodents is notably apjmrent, 
several of the species, moreover, possess- 
ing a parachute-like flying-membrane 
essentially identical with that which is 
found in the tyincal Fl3dng-squirrel8. 
An example in which the ground- 
frequenting or burrowing rodents are 
closely approached is furnished by the 
Australian Wombat, an animal which 
may be appropriately likened to an 
overgrown and lethargic Marmot, In 
this form, moreover, the rodenMike 
character of the dentition is especially 
noteworthy. The higher grass-eating 


mammals find their counterparts 
in the family group of the 
Kangaroos, in which, in addition 
to their essentially herbivorous 
habits, the contour of the head 
and neck, together with the ex- 
pressive eyes and large expanding 
ears, are wonderfully suggestive of 
the various members of the Deer 
Family. The Cuscuses of New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, 
both in form and habits, some- 
what resemble their geographical 
neighbours, the Lorises, belonging 
to the Lemur Tribe, compared 
with which higher mammals, how- 
ever, they possess the advantage 
of an eminently serviceable pre- 
hensile tail. The Australian 
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BENNETT’S WALLABY AND THE GREAT GREY KANGAROO. 

This photognph illustrates the relative sises of these two species. 
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Koala, or so-called “ Native Bear,” has been 
commonly comiiared by zoologists with the 
Edentate Sloths ; while in the most recently 
discovered marsupial, the Pouched Mole, we have 
a counter])art, in both form and habits, of the 
familiar European species, finally, in the small 
American section of tlie Marsupialia, we meet 
with a type — the so-called Yajiock, or Water- 
ojiossum — in which the resemblances to an Otter, 
in both asj)ect and its aquatic habits, are so 
marked that the animal was originally regarded 
as a species only of the Otter Tribe. 

The character of the maraupinm^ or pouch, 
differs materially among the various members of 
their order. It presents its mo.st conspicuous 
find normal development in such animals as 
the Kangaroos, WHllabie.s, and the Australian 
Opossums or Phalangers. In the Tasmanian 
Wolf and the Bandi(‘oots the ]K)iich opens back- 
wards. In such forms as the Phascogale, or 
Pouched JNIouse, the pouch is reduced to a few 
rudimentary skin-folds, while in the Banded Ant- 
eater its position is occupied by a mere ])atch 
of longer hairs, to which the heljdess young 
tmes cling. On the same In, cm a non lucendo 
jirinciple there is no trace of a jkmicIi in the 
Koala, nor in those smaller species of the 
American Oiiossurns which habitually carry their young upon their back. Even in these 
I)ouchless marsupials, however, the peculiar marsupial bones are invariably ])re.sent, and in 
all other es.sential details their accord with the rnarsujnal type of organisation and develo])ment 
is fully maintained. 
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ALBIXO RKD KAN'GAttOOS. 
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Albino katigaroiiH and other Auiitraliun aniinalM have lican obMerved 
to be the jiruduct of H])ecial, narrowly limited lociitioue. 


The Kangaroos. 

The tyiacal and most familiar member of the JMarsupial Order is the Kan(jaroo — the 
heraldic mammal of that vast island-continent in the South Seas, wiiose phenomenal advance 
by leaps and bounds, from what scarcely a century since was represented by but a few 
isolated settlements, has been ajitly likened tx) the characteristic jirogression of this animal. 
Of kangaroos j)roj)er there are some twenty-four known species di.stributed throughout the 
length and breadth of Australia, extending southwards to Tasmania, and to the north as far 
as New Guinea and a few other adjiicent islands. 

In jjoint of size the Great Grey Kangaroo and the Keu or Woolly species run each other 
very closely. A full-grown male of either sjiecies will weigh as much as 200 lbs., and mefisure 
a little over 5 feet irom the tip of the nose to the base of the tail, this latter important 
member monopolising another 4 or 4^ feet. The red or woolly si)ecies more especially affects 
the rocky districts of South and East Australia, while the great grey kind is essentially a 
plain-dweller and widely distributed throughout the grassy plains of the entire Australian 
Continent and also Tasmania. It is to the big males of this s])ecies that the titles of “ Boomer,” 
“ Forester,” and “ Old Man Kangaroos ” are commonly applied by the settlers, and the species 
with which the j)Opular and exciting s})ort of a kangaroo liunt — the Antijiodean substitute 
for fox-hunting — is associated. The jiace and staying power of an old man kangaroo are 
something i)henomenal. Our home country fox-hounds would have no chance with it ; 
consequently a breed of rough-haired greyhounds, known as kangaroo-dogs, are specially trained 
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for this sport. A run of eighteen miles, with a swim of two in the sea at the finish, and all 
within the s])ace of two brief crowded hours, is one of the interesting records chronicled. 
The quarry, when brouglit to bay, is, moreover, a by no means despicable foe. Krect on its 
haunches, with its back against a tree, the dogs apj)ro{ich it at their peril, as, with a stroke 
of its powerful spur-arrned hind foot, it will with facility disembowel or otherwise fatally 
maim its assailant. Another favourite refuge of the hunted “ boomer ” is a shallow water-hole, 
wherein, wading waist-deep, it calmly awaits its pursuers’ onslaught. On the dogs swimming 
out to the attack, it will seize them with its hand-like fore paws, thrust them under water, 
and, if their rescue is not speedily effected, literally drown them. Even man, without the 
aid of firearms, is liable to be worsted in an encounter under these conditions, as is evidenced 
in the following anecdote. 

A newly arrived settler from the old (»ountrv, or more precisely from the sister island, 
ignorant of the strength and })rowess of the wily marsupial, essayed his maiden kangaroo 
hunt with only a single dog as company. A fine grey boomer was in due course started, 
and after an exciting chase was cornered in a water-hole. The dog, rushing after it, was 
promptly seized and ducked ; and Pat, irate at the threatened drowning of his companion, 
fired, but missed his quarry, and thereupon jum})ed into the water-hole, with the intention, 
as he afterwards avowed, ‘Mo bate the brains out of the baste” with the butt-end of his gun. 
The kangaroo, however, very soon turned the taV)les upon Pat. Before he had time to realise 
the seriousness of the situation he found himself lifted off his feet, and soused and hustled 
with 8U(?h vigour that both Pat and his dog most narrowly escaped a watery grave. A couple 
of neighbours, by good luck passing that way, observed the turmoil, and came to the rescue. 
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TASMANIAN WALLABY. 

Bm softer and thicker fur than Its relaUve of the Australian mainland. 
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Between them they beat off and killed the kangaroo, and dragged Pat to land in a half- 
drowned and almost insensible condition. Pat recovered, and vowed “niver to meddle with 
such big bastes” again. 

The doe kangaroos, while of smaller size and jK>ssessing much less staying power than 
their mates, can nevertheless aft'ord a good run for horses and dogs, and are commonly known 
as ‘“flyers.” When carrying a young.ster, or “Joey,” in her pouch, and hard pressed by the 
dogs, it is a common thing for the parent to abstract her offspring from the pouch with her 
fore ]>aws, and to throw it aside into the bush. The instinct of self-preservation only, by 
the discharge of hampering iinpediiiienta, is usually ascribed to this acit ; but it is an open 
question whether the maternal one of securing a chance of escai)e for her young, while feeling 
powerless to accomplish it for herself, does not more often represent the actual condition of 
the case. 

In proportion to the size of its body the kangaroo yields but a limited amount of meat 
that is esteemed for food. The tail represents the most highly appreciated portion, since from 
it can he compounded a soup not only equal to ordinary ox-tail, but by gourmands considered 

so superior that its conservation and export 
have proved a successful trade enterprise. 
The loins also are much esteemed for the 
table, but the hind limbs are hard and coarse, 
and only apj)reciated by the native when 
rations are abnormally short. “ Steamer,” 
composed of kangaroo-flesh mixed with slices 
of ham, represented a stamling and very 
popular dish with the earlier Australian 

settlers; but with the rapid disappeimince of 
the animal before the advance of colonisation 
this one time common concoction j)ossesse8 
at the present day a greater traditional than 
actual reputation. 

The hunting of the kangaroo is con- 
ducted on several distinct lines, the method 
of its i)ursuit being varied, according to 
whether the animal is required for the 

primary object of food, for the commercial 
value of its skin, as a matter of pure 
sporty or to accomplish its wholesale destruc- 
tion in consequence of its encroachments on 
the jiasturage required for shee^i- and cattle-grazing. 

The greatest measure of healthy excitement in hunting the kangaroo, from the standpoint 
of pure siKjrt., is no doubt to be obtained when running the marsupial down with horse and 
hounds in congenial company, as referred tx> on a previous jiage. The stalking of the animal 

single-handed on horseback or on foot, much after the manner of the deer, has also its 

enthusiastic votaries, and calls into ]>lay the greatest amount of patience and suvoi^'-faire on 
the part of the sportsman. It has been affirmed by a Queensland writer, “ To kill kangaroos 
with a stalking-horse requires the practice of a lifetime, and few ‘new chums' have the 
patience to learn it. It is, in fact, only stockmen, black-fellows, and natives of the bush who 
can by this method exjject to make kangaroo-shooting pay.” The horse which is successfully 
employed by experienced buslimen for stalking purjioses is specially trained to its work, and, 
walking apparently unconcernedly in the direction of the selected quarry, brings the gunners, 
if they are ex|>erts in the art of keeping themselves well concealed, witliin easy range. In 
this manner two or three kangaroos are not infrequently shot in the same stalk, the animals 
having a tendency, on hearing the reixirt of the gun, but not locating the direction from which 
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ALBINO KKO-BELLIRD WALLABY. 

Many of ttie ManupiaLi, inclnding Konfpirooa and the Opueautii-Iike 
Phalangerif, exhibit a tendency U> albiniiau. 



BOCK-WALLABY. 

The Rock-Wallahics, in contradistinction to the Kangaroos, are for the most part nocturnal in their habits. 
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PARltYS WALLABY. 
Ill attitiulv of liMti'iiitig. 


it was discharged, to rush about 
in an aimless manner, and, as 
frequently happens, in the im- 
mediate direction of the Jiidden 
sportsman. In the good old times 
it is recorded that an experienced 
hand might kill as many as 
seventy or eighty kangaroos in 
a day by tliis stalking method. 
The marsu])ials are at tlie j)resent 
dale, however, so severely deci- 
mated that evt‘n in the most 
favourable settled districts a bag 
of from twelve to twenty head 
must be regarded as exceptional. 
Stalking the kangaroo on foot 
without the hoi’se's aid is more 
strongly recommended to those 
to whom an o(*casionaI shot is 
considered sufficiently remunera- 
tive. Taking full advantage of 
intervening bushes and other 
indigenous cover, an ajjproach to 
within a hundred yards or so of the quarry may be usually accomidished, though not quite so 
easily, perhaps, as might be at first anticipated. It is the habit of the kangaroo to sit. up 
waist-high in the midst of the sun-bleached grass, which corresponds so closely in colour 
with its own hide that unless the animal is silhouetted against the sky-line it readily escapes 
detection. 

The conditions under which the kangaroo is obtained for the main purpose of siipjilying 
the human commissariat is perhaps most aptly illustrated in connection with its chase as 
prosecuted by the Australian 
aborigines. In Tasmania “ 
and the Soutliern Australian 
States the primeval man is 
either extinct or more rare 
than the kangaroo. In the 
extreme north and far north- 
west, however, he still }K)se8 
as “the lord of creation,’’ 
and conducts hi.s hunting 
expeditions on a lordly scale. 

The food-supply of the 
Australian native is essenti- 
ally precarious. Ix)ng inter- 
vals of “short commons” 
are interspersed with brief 
periods of over-abundance, 
in which he indulges his 
appetite to its fullest bent. 

A kangaroo drive on native 

lines represents to the p^bby’s wallaby. 

AustiBlim mind one of these 
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last-named superlatively memorable occiaaions. The entire 
tribe, men, women, and all capable youths, participate in 
the sport. Fires are lit by one section of the tribe, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind, encircling a vast area of 
the country, while the other section posts itself in detach- 
ments in advantageous jxisitions to intercept the terrified 
marsupials as they fiy in the presumed direction of safety 
to escai)e the devouring element. Spears and wjiddies and 
boomerangs, in the hands of the expert natives, speedily 
accomplish a scene of carnage, and the after feast that 
follows may perhaps be best left tx) the imagination of 
the reader. The encroachments of neighbouring natives 
on the happy hunting-grounds that time and custom have 
conceded to be the sole monopoly of any one jwirticular 
tribe is most strenuously resented, and constitute one of 
the commonest sources of their well-nigh perpetual inter- 
tribal battles. 

A kangaroo battue, as carried into practice by European 
settlers in those few remaining districts where the animal 
is sufficiently abundant to constitute a pest by its whole- 
sale consumption of the much-prized j)asturage, is far more 
deadly in its results tx> the unfortunate marsupials. Exist- 
ing shee|)-fences, supplemented by a large suitxibly en- 
closed yard, are first specially prepared for the reception 
of the expected victims. All the settlers, stockmen, 
and farm hands from the country round are pressed into 
service, and assemble on horseback or on foot at the 
aiipointed rendezvous at break of day. A widely spreading 
cordon of beaters being told off, a systematic drive is then 
commenced, which results in all tlie animals being driven 
towards and collected within the enclosed yard. The cul- 
minating scene is one of wholesale slaughter with club and 
gun. From these battues none of the unfortunate animals Lnaoreide. Hhowinp inscniinr Hkin.c«rnipfuti«nH umi 

, 111 1 . united wcond and third tticH. 

escape, as they are so closely hemmed in. 

The first record of the existence of the kangaroo, coupled with its characteristic name, is 
found associated, it is interesting to observe, with the history of one of the earlier voyages of 
Caj)tain Cook. The neighbourhood of (V>oktown, in Queensland, chiims the honour of supj)lying 
the first example of the animal which was brought to Europe and astonished the zoologists 
of that time by the singularity of its form and relented habits. Captain Cook happened — 
in July, 1770 — to be laying uj) his ship, the Endeavour, for repairs, after narrowly 
escaping total wreck on the neighliouring (Ireat Harrier Keef, in the estuary of the river 
subsequently coupled with his ship’s name. Foraging parties, dispatched with the object of 
securing, if possible, fresh meat or game for the replenishment of the ship’s well-nigh 
exhausted larder, returned with repoiis of a strange creature, of which they subsequently 
secured specimens. Skins were preserved and brought to England, but it was some little time 
before the zoological jiosition and affinities of the creature were correctly allocated. By some 
naturalists it was regarded as representing a huge si)ecies of Jerboa, its near relationship to 
the previously known American Opossums being, however, eventually substantiated. The closer 
acquaintanceship with the peculiar fauna of Austmlia that followed upon Captain Cook’s 
memorable voyage of discovery along the coast-line of that island-continent soon familiarised 
naturalists with many other of the allied species of which the kangaroo constitutes the leading 
representative. 
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Some considerable amount of obscurity is 
associated with the prime origin of the animal’s 
almost world-wide title of ‘‘Kangaroo.” It is 
most commonly accepted as representing the 
native name for the creature in that Queens- 
land district from whence it was first reported 
by Captain Cook. No later investigations and 
enquiries have, hoivever, in any way established 
the correctness of this hypothesis, those ex- 
plorers who have made a special study of the 
dialects and habits of the aboriginal inhabitants 
entirely failing to elicit anything even remotely 
coinciding with the name in question. It has, 
in fact, been reluctantly concluded by one of 
the most experienced Queensland authorities 
on these matters that the name originated 
as a mere miscomprehension of the information 
elicited from the natives. Verbal communi- 
cation with the native tribes under the most 
favourable circumstances is liable to a vast 
amount of misunderstanding, and where other 
than linguistic experts are ])resent it frequently 
happens that much mongrel or “j)idgin 
English ” gets mixed up with the native terms. 
Assuming this to have been the case in the 
present instance, it has been suggested that 
the name of Kangaroo, or Kanguroo,” as it 
was originally spelt, implied some form of 
negation of the knowledge which the enquiring 
wrhite man was seeking to elicit, or, maybe, 
jjartly even a phonetic and parrot-like repetition of the constantly recurring query that was doubt- 
less current among the “ handy men ” of the Evdeavour'a commission, such as “ Can you ” tell 
me this or that concerning the many unfamiliar objects that greeted the eyes of the new arrivals 
in this strange land. The writer retains a vivid recollection of a closely analogous manner in 
which the rural inhabitants of Vigo Bay, on the Sjuinish coast, appropriated a common phrase 
used by the crew” of the yacht with whom he landed there. Having evidently noted that the 
two words “I say ” jirefaced the majority of Jack-tar’s speeches, this catch-phrase was adoj^ted and 
applied by them as a greeting and as a rejdy to almost every interrogation in dumb-show or 
otherwise that was addressed to them. An unknown animal submitted to these rustic Solons 
would doubtless have been dubbed the “ 1 say ” ; and had the land been a new one — say, some- 
where in the South Seas—that name would probably have stuck to it. Applying this interpretation 
to the kangarex), and bearing in mind the fondness of the Australian native to duplicate his 
name-words or syllables— e.g. wagga-wagga, deUMebily and so forth— the “ Kang-you-you ” or 
a closely resembling phonetic expression would present itself to the native mind as a much 
more correct rendering of the simpler “ Can you ” or “ Kang you ” which he had picked up 
as a catch-i)hrase from the Endmvour's crew. In the absence, lat all events, of any more 
rational inteiqjretation of the mystery, this one would seem to merit consideration. 

While the kangaroo is being sijeedily dethroned from the dominant position it originally 
occupied in the indigenous Australian fauna, praisewrorthy and highly successful attempts have 
been made to acclimatise this marsupial on British soil. At Tring Park, Lord Kothschild’s estate, 
Woburn Abbey, and elsew’here, troops of these graceful creatures may be seen under conditions of 
happiness and liberty scarcely inferior to those by which they are environed in their native “ bush.” 
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TbU 8])ecie8 Tepresenttf the group in Nortii Queensland. 
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Of smaller members of the Kangaroo Family, 
there are some thirty distinct forms, jiopiilarly 
known in Australia as WALhAWKs, Wallauoos, 
P A D I) Y-M E T. () N S , 1 T O II O O S , Ka N(i AllOO-II ARES, 

KAN(iAKuo-RATS, eii\ The wallahi(*s, whi(?h re])reseiit 
the most im]>ortant group with rc'gard to their 
larger size and economic utility, number some 
fourteen or lifteen s[)ecies, and are distinguished, 
witli relation more especially to their habitats or 
])eeuliar structure, as Kuck-, ]1ri.\sii-tail, and Srnu- 
TAIL Wallahies, (‘tc. Among the rock-wallabies 
the yellow-foot t‘d sjiecies from Soutli Australia is 
undoubtedly one of the handsomest as Avell as 
the largest member of its grou]), the uniform 
grey cbaract(‘risti(‘ of the majority of it s members 
being in this instance n^presented by an elegantly 
stri])ed and banded form, in which the several 
tints of brown, ycdlow, black, and white are 
pleasingly interblend(‘d. A very fine example of 
this wallaby was included in the valuable collec- 
tion of animals, formerly at Windsor, recently 
j)r(\sented to the Zoological Society by Ilis Majesty 
King Edward, and is now on vi(*w at the Ih'gtmt’s 
I^irk. Hie successful stalking of rock-w’allabies in 
their native fastnesses entails no im^an amount 
of patience and agility. Although these animals 
are so abundant in favoured localilii's as to make 
hard-bealen tracks to and fro b<‘twixt. their rock- 
dw’ellings and their pasture-grounds, one may 
traverse the country in broad tlaylight without 
<*atching a glimjise of a single indi\idual. One 
spi'cies, about the size of a large raidut, is very 
])lentiful among the rocky bastion-like hills that 
bor(l(*r the Ord Kiver, which flows into ( aiubridge 
(liilf, in Western Australia. Etforts to stalk ex- 
amjdes in broad daylight jiroved fruitle>s; but by 
sallying out a litth* liefore daybreak, as to 
arrive at tludr fe(*iling-grounds while the light 
w’as still dim, the writer succeeiled in securing 
several sjiecimens. Many of tlu*s(‘ rock-wallabies 
are notable for the hmgth, fine t(*xture, and pleas- 
ing tints of their fur, their skins on such account 
h(‘ing highly esteemed for the composition of 
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Exaniplos jiccliiiiiitisoil in the Mi-lbourno Zoological 
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cani!ige-rus[s iuul otlu'r fiirrv iirticles. 

(if (110 liirger brush or scnil) varieties, the si)ceios kno\vn as the IJi-ACK Wallahy is tlie 
most familiar form. It is iKirtieiilarly ahuiulant in the Southern Australian Slates, ami also 
in Tasmania. Its flesh is exeellent eating, and. dressed and served u|* in the orthodox manner 
of jugged hart*, ean seareely h(> distinguished from that toothsome dish. Some of the smaller 
species, sneh as the hare- and ra1.-kaiigar(M»s or jjohjroos, are, as their names denote, of no 
larger dimensions than the familiar imlenls from whieli they are i>o))nlarly named. Several 
of these smaller siweies, inelmiing notably the potoroo, or kangaroo-rat of New South Wales, 
are addicted to piying marked attention to the settlers’ gardens, and, being to a large extent 
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A species ntimed after the French naturalist, Gaiuiard. 


root-feeders, have aeejuirod a special 
predilection for the newly planted or 
more fully matured jiotato crops. 

The most abnormal grouj) of the 
Kangaroo Family is undoubtedly that 
of tlie Tkee-kangarous, formerly sup- 
j)osed to have been limited in its 
distribution to the island of New 
Guinea, but which has within recent 
years bt^en found to be represented 
by one or more species in Northern 
Queensland. At the Melbourne Zoo 
they have been found, excejjt in the 
coldest weather, to thrive well in the 
open— a moderate-sized tree, with a 
small fenced-in enclosure around it, 
being admirably suited to their re- 
quirements, at the same time jiroviding 
a most instructive exhibition of their 
peculiar forms and idiosyncra^ies. Seen at its best, liowever, the tn^e-kangaroo, or “ boongarry,'’ 
as it is known amongst the Queen^land natives, is a most clumsy, melancholy-looking beast, 
which has apparently found itself ** u)) a tree,” iu)t as the outcome of its personal ])redilections, 
but owing to the force majeure of untoward pressure in the form either of relentlessly 
persecuting enemies or the failure of its normal terre>trial commissariat, (^ompared with the 
graceful and superlatively agile tree-frequenting plailangers, between whom and the ordinary 
kangaroos it has been sometimes, but erroneously, regarded as repres(»nting a conmn'ting-lirik, 
the boongarry ]»resents a most ungainly contrast. Its climbing j)owers are of the slowest and 
most awkward description, the whole of its energies being concentrat(‘d on its endeavour to 

preserve its balance and to retain a tight hold upon tin* 
branches of the trees it freejuents, and to which it clings 
with such tenacity with its long sharj) claws that it can 
with difficulty be detached. In its wild state, moreover, 
these claws can be v(‘rv effectively used as weajions of 
defence; and hence the natives, with whom the animal 
is highly esteemed as an article of food, are careful to 
give it its quietus with their clubs or waddies before 
venturing to handle it. Tlie tree-kangaroos inhabit the 
densest jiarts of the forests or “scrubs” of New Guinea 
and tropical Queensland, and a]»i)ear to confine their move- 
ments chiefly to the trees of moderjite size, or the lower 
branches only of the taller ones. 

The species which constitutes the most natural known 
connecting-link betweem the typical Kangaroos and the 
family of the Phalangers, next d(‘scribed, is the FiVK-TOKi) 
Kat-ka\gauoo, or Potouoo. As its name imjilies, it is 
a small creature of rat-lik(^ aspect and dimensions, and 
])Ossesses, lik<^ a rat, a long, cylindrical, naked, scaly tail. 
It is the structures of the fe(‘t, however, that constitutes the 
important distinction. In jtlace of tlie four toes only to the 
photoby w. baviih'Kfat, liiiid liinbs it ])osses8e8 the full Complement of five, and 

sat-kanoaboo fbom kew south WALES. fi^st t-oc, morcover, is set farther back, and is opposable 

Oneoftbennaiijerboa-iikaiiiieoiaa. for gmsping pUTposes. This animal is from Queensland. 
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Thk Phalanukrs. 

The Phalangcr Family of 
Marsupials, which next invites 
attention, is constituted of 
animals especially adapted to 
lead an arboreal life, though 
among themselves they ex- 
hibit very considerable stru(?- 
tural variations. The species 
usually ])laced at the head of 
this group is tlie essentially 
droll and in many res[)ects 
abnormal form known as tlie 
Koala, or Australian Native 
Pear. Its little ])odgy tailless 
body, short thick-set head, 
and round tufted ears lend 
some countenance perhaps to 
the ursine analogy; but there 
the likeness ends. 

The koala is limited in 
its distribution to the south- 
eastern region of the Australian 
(kmtinent, and is there found 
inhabiting the loftiest gum- 
trees, on the leaves and flowers 
of which it almost (‘Xclusively 
feeds. Compared with the 
oijossiim a 1 id S( j u i rrel-1 ike 
})halangers, the koala is a 
very slow and stMlentary little 
animal, remaining shitionary 
in and browsing upon the 



Plioiohtf ?r. Sku'Ulc-KeiUf [Miljw’tl’oa-ika, 

KOVTiA, OK AUSTUALIAX NATIVE BKAU AND CUK. 

An illustnition of the way in wliich the female koabw carry tlioir younR securely 

|)ei'cbed on thoir Ixicks. 


leaves of the same gum-tree 

for davs or even weeks iit a stretch. Taking advantage of this home-staying propensity, 
examples are eshiblished, with full liberty to wander at will among the large gum-trees, in 
the Melbourne Zoological (lardcns, and have never abused the confidence reiHJsed in Ibem by 
surreptitiously absconding. Tlie young koalas in particular make the most droll and di'lightful 
of household pets, speedily becoming attaebeil to mid following their owners about the premises, 
or contentedly settling down to the iiossession of an idlotted comer of the verandah, in wliich 
an improvised perch has been erected and a constant supply of its favourite gimi-leaves is daily 
assured. One such cxfunple, kept > Brisbane, Queensland, furnished the writer with the material 
for the photograph on this page; also of another one that illustrated in an interesting manner 
the very singular attitude assumed bv the animal when asleeii. Instead of creeping into tlie 
hollow trunk or spout of a gum or other tree, as the opossums and other phalangcrs are wont 
to do the little “liear” simply sticks tight tx> his supporting branch, and, tucking m his 
head and ears and limbs, couvert.s himself into an apiiarently homogeneous muiided mass of 
fur or moss, and, thus disguised, peacefully sleeps. Seen at some little distance, in fact, 
none but a trained eye could distinguish this sleeping bear from one of the round woody 
e.xcreseences or bunches of misletoe-like parasitic growths that are of common occunrence on 
the trees in' every gum forest. In this way the little creature secures immunity from the 
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attacks of enemies by mimicking the character- 

^ ' istic peculiarities of its environment, as obtains 

^ so generally among insects and other of the 

^ orders of animated nature. A closely 

analogous sleeping attitude, it may be mentioned, 
is assumed by one of the African lemurs or 
pottos, which have been dealt with in a previous 
^ cha]>ter. 

Although in captivity the koala takes 
kindly to a mixed diet in wdiich hread-and-milk 
and fruit may form substantial elements, it 
<*an rarely be induced to altogether dispense 
with its customary gum-leaf regimen, and it 
is this circumstance that mainly accounts for 
its rarity in European menageries. Time and 
again, however, this interesling animal has put 
ill an a])]ieanince at the Regent’s Park ; but 
in spite of Kew Gardens and otIuT sources 
being laid under contribution for a supply of 
gum-tree leaves, its sojourn there has been but 
brief. As a matter of fact, the common or 
blue gum-tree, which is alone cultivated and 
available in any quantity in this country, and 
V which is indigenous to 'I'asmania, is not the 

species on which the koala is accustomed to 
feed. Of gum-trees there are some hundred 
ruoto hit ir, &acuu-Kentt specics, eveiT 0110 differing in the jieculiarity 

KOALA. OK AcsTUALiAx KATiVK jiKAiL of its aromatic scciit uTid flavour, and having 

The kitala ban ti<i tail, amliA n cluiiiiiUy built uniuial, abcmt its Special clientele aillOllg the railks of ll‘at- 
32 incUe- in length, with browsiiig aniiuals. So far as the writers obser- 

vations extended, it was the big CJueensland 
“white and “swamp 'gums that were e.specially patronised by the Australian bear.s, and these 
are not gro\ni in England. 

Altliough at first sight, and normally so fiir as the Vfmnger individuals are concerned, the 
koala would appear to represent the most jwrfect emhodimeiit of peace and goodwill among 
mammals, he is accredited at a maturer age, when crossed in love or goaih'd to resentment 
by some other cause, to give way to fits of ungov<*rnable rage. Thest* teunsjrary lapses are, 
however, very tniiisient, and our little friend sckui recovers his customary bland ])lacidity. 
While it is being tbreslied out, nevertheless, the “burden of song” delivered by rival claimants 
for a i»artner’s favours is a reinarkitble {ihenornenon. The ein-umstaiiee that the voc*al duet 
is commonly executed high up among tlie branches of the loftiest gums no doubt adds very 
considerably to Iwth the timbre of the “music-” and the distance to which it is carried. 
The old-time phrase of “ making the welkin ring ” would undoubtedly have been applied with 
alacrity and singular approiffiateness by the jsiets of the deiwrled century to the love-song of 
the koala, had they been privileged to hear it. 

Among the examples of the koala which have l)een in residence at the Zoo, one of 
them came to a jjathetic end. As told to the writer by Mr. A. D, Ihirtlett, the late 
superintendent, it apjjears that the little animal, on exhibition in the gardens during the 
day, was brought into the house at night, and allowed the run of a rwra which, among other 
furniture, included a large swing looking-glass, (hie morning the little creature was found 
c^hed to death beneath the mirror, ujxin which it had apparently climbed and over-balanced. 
The information that the animal was a female evoked the suspicion that personal vanity and 
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the admiration of its own image in the glass liad some sliare in compassing its untimely end. 
Possibly^ however, it hailed in the reflection the welcome advent of a companion to share its 
lone banishment from the land of tlie gum-tree, and in its efforts to greet it thus came 
to grief. 

The female koala ])roduces but one cub at a time. At an early ])eriod after its birth 
this is transferred to its mothers back, and is thus transiiorted until its dimensions are 
about one-half of those (»f its parent. The jwiir as shown in the illustration on page 355 
presents, under these conditions, an essentially grotescjiie as])ect. 

It is a n(»teworthy circumstance tliat. eompartxl with the male, the female koala is but 
rarelv to be observed wandering abroad during broad daylight. As with the tyi)ical phalangers 
food is consumed chiefly at night or during the brief Australian twilight hours. While the 
male at certain iieriods, more especially the months of March and Ai)ril, is iiiuch in evidence 
in davtinie to both the senses of sight and liearing, as attested to on a ])revious i)age, the 
female spends the whole or greater ]Kn*tion of the day clinging as an inert sleeping mass to a 
convenient branch. Bear ’’-shoot ing in Australia, as might he antici|)ated from the description 
here given of the animars habits and temperament, affords but sorry sport. It may further 
be remarked that those who have shot at and only disabled one of these inoffensive little 
creatures are scarcelv likely to repeat the ex]»eriment. The cry of a wounded koala has been 
ai)tlv comi)ared to that of a distressed child, but still more jiatln^tic. When fatally shot, it 
also more frequently than otherwise clings tenaciously back-down wards, like the South American 
sloths, to the supiiorting tree-branch, and is thus frequently irreeovm-able. With the non- 
sentiinental Australian furrier the koala’s pelt of soft, crisp, ashy-grey fur is unfortunately in 
considerable demand, being made up mostly, with the quaint round bejid and tufted ears 
intjict. into, it must be confessed, singularly attnictive and warm rugs. 

The corresjK)ndence of the koala in form and habits to the sloths among the higher 
mammalia has been previously mentioned. The parrallelism might be ])ursiied in yet another 
direction. In earlier times the small tree-inhabiting South American sloths were supplemented 

by ground -frefjuen ting species, such as the 
Megjitherium, which wen* of comparatively titanic 
proportions. The (q)och of the accredited exist- 
ence of these huge ground-sloths was so com- 
paratively recent — the later tertiaries— that it is 
even yet not rc‘garded as altogether i in probables 
that .some existing repres(‘ntative of the race 
may yet be discovered in the fastnes.ses of the 
Sf)uth American fon^sts, and thus claim a niche 
in the ]»ages of a subseejuent edition of 
“laviMJ Animals.” In a like manner the little 
sloth-like tree-frequent ing “ Australian Bear” 
had his j»rim(‘val gi’ound-dwelling colossi, and 
there is yet a lurking ho[»e among enthusiastic 
zoologists that some surviving scion of the little 
koala’s doughty for(*b(*ars may yet turn up in 
the ])racti(;ally unexplored Central Australian 
wildernesses. Some such anticipations, as a 
matter of fact, stimulated the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the ])articijiators in one of the latest 
of the.se exploring exp(*ditions, which, while not 
succe8.sful in this instance in obtaining so great 
photo h!f ir. Savm-Kniu r.z.8.] « ptizc, s(‘ciired for science that most interesting 

sQtrjuuEL-LiKF. FLYiNG-pjiALANGKj OF vicTfutiA. and previously unknown marsujnal mammal the 

This animal baa aoft gray far like that of tlia cliincbilla. Pouchod M ole. 
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The Typical Phalangei{S. 

The typical Phalangehs, or Opossums, 
as they are familiarly known throughout 
Australia, iriclmle a very considerable number 
of representatives, ranging in size from that 
of a small mouse to that of a full-grown 
cat. All are essentially arboreal in their 
habits, feeding ]»rinci pally on tlie leaves and 
flowers of the various gums. They are for 
the most ])art strictly nocturnal in tbcir 
habits, and make their homes and retiring- 
]»laces during the day in the hollow trunks 
and limbs that are of such abundant occur- 
rence in the periodically fire-swept Australian 
forests. Almost all the larger species are 
notable for the length, thickness, and ex- 
quisitely fine texture of their fur, a circum- 
stance for which they are consccpiently laid 
under heavy jienalties for the sake of their 
]K*lts. The island colony of Tasmania, in the 
extreme south, with its colder climate, as 
might be anticipated, ]»roduces the finest 
qualities of these furs, that of the Klack or 
Sooty Opossum, which is peculiar to tlie island, 
being most highly i)rized. Tlie length and 
furry character of tlu'ir in many instances 
prelnm^ile tails also form a conspicuous feature 
of this group. Nature, in fact, ajiparently 
distributed caudal material so over-1 iberally 
among these marsupials that the littU* koala 
had to make shift without. 




Photo hy ir. Stivilk-Keuf, F.Z,S ] 

LAlMi KU FliYlNO-rilALA N(i Kit. 
A iie:ii-|y para wbito ex:iuii>lc. 


Tlie group of the Pliiiliinger J'.uuily 

popularly known as FLYiN«-syi’iKKK.i,s. or more correctly as FLYiMi-niALANOEKS, is almost 
univorsally admitted to include some of the most beautiful of living mammals. In external 
structure, so far as their peculiar so-called ‘'flying” mechanism is concerned, these animals 
coincide in a remarkable manner witli the true tlviiig-squirri-ls, belonging to the liodent Order, 


indigenous to the Asiatic and American ( oiitiiienls. In neither instance is there flight, in 
the true sense of the term, similar to that of binis and hats, hut the fore and hind limbs are 


contieeted by a parachute-like membrane, which, ontstretched when the animal leaps from tree 
to tree, buoys it up and enables its owner to traverse, in a straight and gradmdly descending 
line only, very considerable distances. 

The smaller squirrel-like form common to the south-eastern districts of Australia, and 
on account of it s predilection for sweets cotninouly known as the Si uak-squikkel, makes a 
most charming little pet. For the most i«i,rt, addicted to sleep, and impatient at being disturbed 
during the day, towards sundown it wakes up, and is full ol frolic. One such example was 
the writer’s travelling companion for a considerable interval in Western Australia. While 
remaining lacked conveniently away in a small box throughout the day, it was accustomed 
to enjoy the liberty of whatever aiMvrtment its owner occupied in the evening and throughout 
the night, returning of its own accord to its sleeping-box with the ajiproach of dawn On 
one exceptional occasion, however. Master Tiny, as this individual was named, was missing in 
the morning from his accustomed crib, and a prolonged search and examination of every 
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corner and article of furniture that could afford shelter failed to recover him. That the 
little creature was lost through some one having unwittingly left the door of the apartment 
open, i»ermitting its escape, was the only and much-deplored conclusion that could be arrived 
at. Towards evening, however, there was a slight rustle close at hand, and Master Tiny 
was discovered emerging, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, from the top of one 
of the old-fashioned china dogs that deconited the hotel- room mantel} )iece. The ornament, 
seemingly intact from the front, had the back of the head battered in. Through the resulting 
crevice the little animal had managed to squeeze itself, having come to the conclusion, doubtless, 
that this newly chosen retreat more nearly resembled the cavernous shelter of its native 
tree-spout than its accustomed artificially constructed box. This singular domicile Master 
Tiny was })ermitted to monopolise for the remainder of his sojouni at that hostelry. One of 
the favourite diversions of this little ])halanger during the evenings was to climb up the 
curtain and cornice of the room he occiqiied, and thence liurl liimself through the air with 
outs|wad i>arachute to tlie writer at the opi>osite end. The ajiartmeiit, ha})pening to be tlie 
commercial room of the hotel, some thirty feet in -length, gave him good scojie for exercising 
his characteristic flying lea])S. Tlie attitude invariably maintained during these flights is 
aptly illustrated in the accomjianying photograjih ; the body is never poised with the head 
inclined downwards, as is commonly dejiicted in artists* fancy sketches of the animal contained 
in }K)pular natural histories. A friend of the writer’s in Tasmania, who kejit one of these 
flying-} ihalangers as a household ]»et, was accustomed to leave a crevice of the window o})en at 
night, so that the little fellow could go in and out as it liked. After the manner of most 
}iets, however, a day arrived u}K)n which its box was found vacant, a marauding cat or other 
disaster having a])}>arently com])assod its untimely end. 



LKSSEtt FLYJNU-FUALANGKU. 


IllfUtmting position maintained during its remarkable flying leapt. 
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The larger flying- 
phalanger, the dimensions 
of our domestic tabby, and 
with fur as long and as soft 
as the Persian variety, is 
less frequently domesticated. 
It has, in fact, an evil rej)uta- 
tion for scratching, biting, 
and general unttimableness. 
One that was kept for some 
little time by the late Dr. 
Bennett, of Sydney, and 
brought to England, never 
entirely lost its innate 
savagery. On the voyage 
from Australia it became 
sufficiently tame as to bo 
allowed occasionally to run 
about on the deck, and was 
so far amiable as to lay on 
its back and permit itself to 
be tickled. On atterniiting 
to handle it, however, ‘‘it 
displayed its usual savage 
disposition, digging its sharp 
clavrs and teeth into the 
hands of its oa[»tor.’* The 
writer was fortunate in being 
the recipient in Queens- 
land of a coui)le of these 
large phalangers whicli were 
exceptions to the usual rule. 
These sj)ecimens — a mother 
and its young male offsiiring 
— also varied in colour from 
normal examples, which 
are usually dark slate or 
blackish brown above and 
whitish underneath. The 
mother in this instance was 


f 



Phvto hff U , So'illf-Kent, 1 {MiffortUon-Hra, 

rYOMY FI.YINO-rnALANOKB. 

A life-size photograph. Tbo hairs of the tail in tliis animal are itzningeil in two parallel lines, like 
the vanes of a bird’s feather. 


a beautiful freara-wliito throughout; and her young one, while dark chinchilla-grey upon 
the hack, limbs, and tail, had white ears and breast. Both were very friendly, and would of 
their own accord climb over their owner’s i)erson, seeking in his pockets for hidden lumps 


of sugar and other acceptable dainties. As with the smaller squirrel-like forms, they Blei)t 
throughout the great er portion of the day, waking to activity and making excursions in search 
of their food as soon as the sun went do>vu. The tail of this species of phalanger is abnormally 


long and furry, but not prehensile. It was observed of them that when feeding leisurely on 
the gum-tree leaves this appendage was permitted to hang or rest loosely, but that when walking 
along the branches they would very frequently coil this member into a tight spiral coil, like 
a watch-spring or the proboscis of a butterfly, against their hindquarters. This phenomenon is 
apparently nni(]ue among ma mmal s. Although generally seeking the darker retreat of their box 
for their long daylight sleej*, the female, more particularly, would frequently simply curl herself 

4G 
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11]) into a furry white ball in one comer of 
tlie cage, the head, limbs, or other features 
being at such times altogether indistinguish- 
able. The aid of the magnesium flash-light 
was successfully called into service to secure 
the [ihotographic likeness of this animal, here 
rejiroduced, which was taken while it was 
enjoying its evening meal. 

As ]n*eviouslv mentioned, some representa- 
tives of the flying-] )halanger group are no 
larger than mice, and are furnished in a similar 
manner with a i)araehut e-like membrane that 
enables them to take abnormally long flying 
lea])S, or as it were to sail horizontally through 
the air. The PyiiMY FLYiNa-riiALAXaKR, wdiose 
length of body does not exceed 'Jh inches, is one 
of the most interesting. The tail in this form 
is also adai)ted for aerial flotation, the long hairs 
that grow uj)on this a]>])endage being arranged in 
two parallel lines like the vanes of a feather. Its 
distribution is limited to the south and eastern 
districts of the Australian Continent, Tliere 
are also a nurrd)er of mouse- and s(j[uirrel-like 
phahingers destitute of the flying-membrane, 
which in this res])ect very closely resemble in 
external nsj)ect more typical members of the 
Kodent Order. One form in j)articular, the 
Stiupki) Phalangek of New Guinea, decorated 
with broad longitudinal black and wbito .«;tripes, is singularly suggestive of some of the variously 
striped American squirrels. This interesting island of New Guinea also produces a little Pygmy 
PnALAXGKK with a feather-like tail which, except for the absences of a parachule or flying- 
incmbruTie, is the very counterpart of the Australian kind. Another species, which in shape, 
size, and more e.sjjecially with reference to its long, jiointed snout, closely resenddes a shrew- 
mouse, is found in Western Australia. The tail of this species, known as the J^ONCr-SNOUTEi) 
PiialaxctEK, is highly jirehensile ; and it is also provided with a long, slender, protrusilc tongue, 
with which it ab.stracf.s the honey from Panksias and other flowers, u])on wdiich it customarily feeds. 

Tlie two large phalangers known as the Ih.ACK and Gkey or Vulpine Opossums, which are 
chiefly laid under contribution for the Austnilian fur supplies, are jirovided with j»rehensile 
tails, the under side of the extretriity of which gnis])s the su])porting fulcrum and is devoid 
of hair, llie adajitation of the tail for use as a fifth hand — as in the New World monkeys — 
is, however, much more conspicuously manifested in wdiat are known to the colonists as the 
Ring-tailed Opossums, and to zoologi.sts as Ckesct.nt-toothkd Piialangehs. In these the 
tail tapers to a fine point, and the hair throughout the terminal third of this a]>pendage 
is so fine and short that it at first siglit presents the a])})earance of being entirely naked. 
This terminal third of the tail, moreover, in the greater number of sjiecies, contrasts with the 
remaining portion by being white in hue. It occasionally hap]jcns, however, that individuals 
occur which are entirely white. One such which came into the writer’s j)os 8 ession was 
obtained from the Bruni Islands, in tlie Derwent Estuary, Tasmania, and afterwards became 
a great pet with the young people at Government House, Hobart. It is an interesting 
circumstance that the Bruni Islands were noted for the production of albino animals of 
various descriptions, white kangaroos and white emus having also been obtained from this 
locality. Probably some peculiarity of the soil, and its action on the vegetable food the animals 
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CO.MM(»N OKKV OPOSSCM, OR IMIALAXGKR. 

The fur of thu f»|Krciefi isi iu ^itnt dciiuiiid for the iiiannfactnre of 
(sin-ia^*rup(. 





Photo by Henry King] [Sydney, 

AUSTRALIAN GREY OPOSSUM, OR PH AL ANGER. 


On account of iti ''foxy" apiwaronoe, this speciM is also known as the Vulpine Fholangor. 
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consumed, i)layed an impor- 
tant part in the unusuall}^ 
frequent occurrence of this 
phenomenon. 

The ring-tailed opossums 
difier essentially from the 
common opossum orphalanger 
and its allies in their life 
habits. While these latter 
habitually take up their abode 
and bring forth their young 
in hollow trees, the ring- 
tailed species construct a 
regular nest of interlaced 
sticks, leaves, grass, or any 
other available material for 
their domicile. The structure 
much resembles the nest, or 
drey,” of our own familiar 
Kuro])ean S()uirrt‘l, and may 
be 2>^‘rched high uj) among 
the tree branches or within 
only a few fe(‘t from the 
ground among the scrub tliickets. In New Guinea a variety of these ring-tailed phalangers 
occurs, not found in Australia, which has no wliite tip to its tail, and the ears are very short 
and wide. The group as represented by tliis sj»ecies leads to the consi(hu*ation of the so-called 
CrscrsES or tyiucal phalangers indigenous to New Guinea and North Queensland, though but 
rarely seen there, which, as an exception to the Marsiqual Tribe, are distributed among the 
Indo-Malay Islands as far westward as Celebes. In the cuscuses the tail is altogether naked, 
and pre-eminently jirehensile throughout 
almost its entire terminal moiety; the ears 
are round and, projiortionately, exceedingly 
small; while the fur is very short-, thick, 
and woolly. Comijared with the opossums 
or phalangers, the cuscuses are very dull 
and sluggish in their movements, creeping 
slowly among the branches of the trees to 
browse on the fruit and leaves which 
constitute their jjrincipal diet. Like the 
oix)ssums, however, or even to a greater 
extent, they vary this vegetarian regimen 
with insects or an occasionally cajitured bird. 

The Cuscuses. 

The familiar SwiTED Cuscus of New 
Guinea is the most ornate marsupial 
mammal. The males, more es])ecially, are 
as variegated in colour as a tortoiseshell cat, 
their tints, moreover, closely corresjionding 
in hue with those of the feline. No two 
individuals, however, are precisely alike in 
this resi)ect. U sually the ground-colour of the 



Photo bff IK SavilU-Kcni, F.Z.H.] 

FBOFILK VIEW OP OUEY OPOSSUM, Oil PHALANOEIl. 

The opoMume are mually abot by iiiooiilif(bt, oe seen eilhouetted ngninst 
the aky. 
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the bare under-surface of the probeuailo tail. 
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back is a dirty or creamy 
white, interspersed with 
various-shaped blotches of 
nut-brown or black ; the cliin, 
breast, and under-parts are a 
purer white, and the limbs 
grey or reddish brown, or, 
as shown in the })hotograph 
over-leaf, mottled like the 
body. The Black Ccscus 
of Celebes is, as its name 
denotes, a much more sombre- 
looking animal, and is also the 
largest species, its dimensions 
e(jiialling or exceeding tliose 
of a large cat. The uniformly 
tinted (iiiKY Crscus of Timor, 

Amboina, and other of the 
Indo-!\lalay Islands is very 
similar in size and aspect, 
excepting for the half-naked 
tail, to the common ring- 
tailed phalanger. All the 
discuses are of rare 
o(;currence in even their most 
favoured habitats. On one 
occasion the writer came 
across an example of the 
grey s]H‘cies in the scrub 
forest of Thursdav Island, 

Torres Straits. In this 
instance, however, it is 
doubtful if the animal W'as 
not an esca.]jed pet brought 
over from the neighbouring 
coast of New Guinea. 

Mu(fh interesting in- 
formation concerning 
different varieties of the 
discus is contained in Dr. 

Alfred Wallace’s int(‘resting 
work ‘‘The Malay Archipelago.” An anecdote of one which was brought to this naturalist 
during his residence in the Aru Islands — the headquarters of the great bird of paradise — is 
thus related: “Just as we had cleared away and packed up for the night, a strange beast 
was brought, which had been shot by the natives. It resembled in size and in its white 
woolly covering a small fat lamb, but had short legs, hand-like feet with large claws, and a 
long prehensile tail. It was a Spotted Cuscus, one of the curious marsupial animals of the 
Papuan region, and I was very desirous to obtain the skin. The owners, however, said they 
wanted to eat it; and though I offered them a good price, and promised to give them all the 
meati there was great hesitation. Suspecting the reason, I offered, though it was night, to set 
to work immediately, and get out the body for them, to which they agreed. The creature was 
much hacked about, and the two hind feet almost cut off, but it was the largest and finest 
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specimen of the kind I had seen; and after an 
hour’s hard work I lianded over the body to the 
owners, who immediately cut it up and roasted 
it for supper.” 

The remarkable tenacity of life possessed by 
the cuseus is fully attested to by Dr. Wallace. 
He says ; “ They move about slowly, and are most 
difficult to kill, owing to the thickness of their 
skins and tenacity of life. A heavy charge of shot 
will often lodge in the skin and do them no 
harm, and even breaking the spine or piercing the 
brain will not kill them for some hours. The 
natives everywhere eat their flesh ; and as their 
motions are so slow, easily eateh them by climbing; 
so that it is wonderful that they have not been 
exterminated. It may be, however, that their dense 
woolly fur protects them from birds of prey, and 
the islands they live in are too thinly inhabited 
for man to be able to exterminate them.” 

One of the most notable circumstances re- 
specting the discus is the fact that it is one of 
the few marsupials whose gi‘ographical distribution 
extends so far east in the Malay Archij)elago as 
to be found associated with many of the higher 
mammalia which are altogether unrepresented in 
Australia or New Guinea. The Moluccas, includ- 
ing notiibly the islands of Silolo, Cemm, Boru, and many smaller ones, for example, produce 
no less than three species of cuscus, and are also the home of a s])ecies of baboon, a civet- 
cat, a deer, and that remarkable pig the babirusa. One other marsu2)ial, a little flying- 
phalanger, is likewise a denizen of tliese islands. It has been suggested by Dr. Wallace that 
none of the foregoing higher mammals are jiossibly indigenous to the Moluccas. The baboon, 
he remarks, is only found in the island of liatchian, and seems to be much out of jjlace 
there. It 2»robal)ly originated from some individuals which escraped from confinement, these 
and similar animals being often kejit as pets by the Malay inhabitants and carried about in 
their praus. The civet-cat, which is more common in the Philip[>ines and throughout the 
Indo-Malay region, is also carried aljout in cages from one island to another, and not infrequently 
liberated after the civet has been abstracted from them. Tlie deer, which is likewise tamed 
and petted, its flcsli also being much esteemed for food, might very naturally have been 
brought by the Malays from Java with the exjiress object of its acclimatisation. The babirusa, 
whose headquarters are in the island of (>lebc.s, is only found in Iloru, its nearest neighbour 
in the Moluccan group. Dr. Wallace antieijiates that these tw’o islands were in former times 
more closely connected by land, and that under such conditions the babiru.sa may have swum 
across the intervening channel. Should these several hypotheses be correct, the ]\Ioluc(;a 
Islands must be regarded, from a zoological standjioint, as an essentially Australasian or 
marsui>ial-produci ng region. 


Photo hy ir. F Z.S.'] ICroiNloti. 

SPOTTED Cl sees. 

The CQscTises are sleepy aniinul«i with w»ft, w<KilIy fur, which iu thia 
••IiecieM i« curioualy variegated in colour. 


The Wombats. 

The Wombat Family, claiming the next position in the marsupial galaxy, constitutes the 
very antithesis to tlie liglit and graceful arboreal jihalangers. There are but three known species, 
one of these inhabiting Tasmania and the adjacent islands, while the other two are jieculiar 
to the southern region of the Australian Continent. In forms and gait their thick-set tailless 
bodies suggest a cross between a small bear and a capybara, and as “bears” and “badgers” 
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they are familiarly known by the Australian colonists. The badger simile is perhaps the most 
pertinently ap])lied with reference to their habit of excavating huge earth-burrows as dwelling- 
])laces, and out of whiclj they customarily emerge only at night to feed. The Tasmanian 
W oMHAT, at all events, is essentially gregarious in its habits. In the neighbourhood of 
Swansea, on the east coast, it is, or was, particularly abundant, forming regular warrens among 
a light undergrowth of vegetation, through which travelling on horseback is a distinctly risky 
proceeding. The temperament of the w’ombat is ])eeuliarly placid ; and hence, as it might be 
anticipated, they are essentially long-lived. One, Charlie by name, which has been domiciled 
at the Zoo for the past thirty years, is still hale and hearty, and evidently disinclined yet 
awhile to immolate himself on the altar of fame as a mucdi-needed successor to the antique 
effigy w’hich has for so long represent^ed his s])ecies in the British Natural Histxiry Museum. 
Waiting for dead men’s shoes is a proverbially tedious task, and for a coveted wombat’s skin 
evidently more so. 

The tough hide, with its thick, harsh fim, of the Tasmanian wombat, or ‘‘badger,” as it is 
locally dubbed, is somewhat highly prized in the land of its birth. For floor- and door-mats and 
rugs the pelt is practically indestructible; and as such, though scarcely a thing of beauty, the 
siK'cial pride of the tlirifty housewife. This animal is also not infn^quently made a household 
pet, and will waddle as complacently as an over-fed ]>o()dle around the ])remises after its owner. 
The wombat, like the large majority of the marsupial animals, is for the most part nocturnal 
in habits, and a strict vegetarian. 

The wombats present several inter(\stingly distinct structural peculiarities. In the first 
l)lace, their t.eeth, which are twenty-four in number, all grow uninterruptedly throughout life, 
and arc consequently devoid of root.s. The incisor teeth are rei)resented by but a single pair 
in each jaw, and, having enamel only on their front surfaces, wear away in a chisel-like form, 
as in the beavers and other rodents. Superiicially in both form and habits, as w^ell as in the 
character of their dentition, the wombats may in fact be ai)tly likened to some unwieldy 
rej)re8entative of the Rodent Order. Another structural peculiarity of the w'ornbat is that it is 
the proud possessor of t wo more pairs of ribs than any other marsupial. 

Of the thr(‘e known species, the Common Wombat of the South and Eastern Australian 
States is the largest., 
attaining to a length 
of as much as 3 feet. 

The colour of this form 
is subject to consider- 
able variation, being 
sometimes vellow, 
yellow more or less 
mixed with black, or 
irompletely black. Al- • ^ 
binism, as in the kan- 
garoos and plialangers, 
is of apparently rare 
occurrence. The hair, 
while coarse, is less so 
than in the Tasmanian 
species. What is known 
as the Haiky-nosed 
Wombat, inhabiting 

South Australia, is in- 

termediate in size be- i^hoto ly n, lamior] i£aiinff, 

tween the common and common wombat. 

the Tasm an i an variet ies ; a burrowing animal about the size o£ a email pig. 
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its most distinctive features are the soft and silky character of its brownish hair, and its longer 
and more pointed ears. The coarseness of the hair of the Tasmanian species has been 
previously referred to; in colour it is most usually a dark greyish brown, while the ears are 
small and rounded. 

The flesh of the wombat is somewhat esteemed for food, being regarded by some as equal 
to pork, and much resembling it in flavour. The predilection of tame specimens for milk is 
very strong, and it has been recorded of one animal that it was not only in the habit of 
seeking out the milk-])ans and pushing oft* the covers in order to drink the contents, but 
afterwards of taking a bath in what was left. 

A remarkable habit has been Jiccreditcd to the wombat which invites scientific 
investigation. It is said to be capable of sustaining life for an abnormally long period 

under water, and that when 
in the coarse of its travels it 
meets with a pond or river 
it does not attempt to swum, 
but, deliberately entering the 
w'ater, wuilks along tlie bottom, 
and so emerges on the opposite 
bank. 

The animals of Australia 
living in not very remote 
geological times included a 
near ally of the wombat 
which equalled a tapir in 
dimensions. 

The Bandicoots. 

Tlie Australian Bandj- 
COOTS — not to be confounded 
with their namesake of India, 
which is a big rat — constitute 
a very distinct little family 
group. Tliey number in all some eight or nine species, distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of Australia and Tasmania, and found also in New Guinea. The largest member 
is about the size of a rabbit; and as its general shape, long ears, and soft silky hair impart 
some slight resemblance to that rodent, it is commonly known as the Bahhit-bandicoot. With 
the above-enumerated jK>ints, however, the likeness ceases — its ])ossession of a moderately 
long tail, ])ointed snout, and feet modified on a plan closely resembling those of the 
kangaroo’s indicating its essentially distinct nature. In a second variety, having somewhat 
the same external contour, but smaller in size, the fore limbs are very short, and the 
feet so modified that only two toes are visible externally. With reference to this j)eculiar 
feature, it is known as the Pic-footed Bandicoot. In a third kind of similar dimensions, 
with harsh brown fur, the ears are comjMinitively short, and the snout is so abnormally 
prolonged tliat it has been apjiropriately named the Long-nosed Bandicoot. Superficially, 
in point of fact, this and other allied species so closely resemble cerfuin of the long-snouted 
insectivorous mammals, such as the Tcnrec and Solenodon, that they might be excusably 
mistaken by the non-scientific for members of the Kime group. The bandicoots are chiefly 
nocturnal, and at all events incorrigible “sun-downers,” turning up for their meals when 
the evening sliadows fall, and taking a heavy and unwelcome toll of the farmers’ potatoes, 
beets, or other root crops. Like the wombat, already described, they are earth-burrowers. Some 
of them, however, construct nests above-ground in long coarse grass or low tangled shrubs, 
which are so ingeniously built in accord with their environment as to readily escai)e detection. 



photo bit F.. Latolfif] {Enlintf, 

HAIRY-XOSED WOMBAT. 

A fonii iwculiar to South Australia. 
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Insects and worms, in addition to a main diet of vegetable matter, contribute to the bandicoot’s 
somewhat heterogeneous menu. 

The wood- and root-boring larvie of a moth which infests the Australian wattle- or acacia- 
trees are a very favourite fo^ with several of the species, and it is worthy of remark that 
the bandicoots are not alone in displaying a penchant for this delicacy. Under the title of 
bardies ” they are collected and highly esteemed for food by the natives of Western Australia, 
who eat them either cooked or raw. These larvae are, moreover, acceptable to many European 
{>alates, and the writer has witnessed little faggot-like bundles of them brought round by the 
natives to the hotels at Geraldton, Western Australia, for sale or barter to chance customers. 
It may be observed in this connection that the analogous wood-boring larvae of the goat-moth, 
which were kept and specially fattened for the occasion, constituted one of the dainty dishes of 
the luxurious Bomans. 

One of the commonest species found in Tasmania is known as the Banded or Striped- 
DACKED Bandicoot, lieing so named on account of the characteristic markings of its fur. The 
general ground-colour of the coat is an almost equal admixture of black and yellow hairs, the 
black tint, however, prevailing on the back, and the lighter one on the sides. The hind- 
quarters are, however, variegated by the j)resence of some three or four brotul transverse stripes 
that are almost entirely black, while the intervening spaces are a light whitish yellow. A 
few shorter strijies are sometimes continued as far as the root of the tail, this appendage also 
having a dark line running along its upper surface. The head is of a somewhat lighter tint 
than the remainder of the body, while the breast, abdomen, and feet are white, slightly 
tinged with grey. The transversely striped pattern of ornamentation of the hindquarters 
of this bandicoot is of interest with relation to the circumstance that a similarly located 
banded variegation of the fur occurs also in the Tasmanian wolf, or thylacine, and in the 
banded ant-eater, described in a following section. As a colour-pattern it would appear to 
1)6 quite i>eculiar to these marsupials, no such restriction of the markings occurring among the 
higher or jilacental mammals. In the South African suricate, a member of the Ichneumon 
'Inbe, in which the nearest apjiroach to this dorsal banding is met with, the Ktripe.s are 
equally developed as far forward as the l)ase of the neck. 

Both the banded and other species of bandicoots are extremely swift and active in their 
movements, and are at the same time noted for the singularity of their gait. This consists 
of a half-running and half-jumping action, induced by the peculiar structure of their feet and 
greater length of the hind legs, wdiich are modified on a plan intermediate between that of 
the kangaroos and the dasyures, or native cats. The back of the animal wdiile running being 

highly arched, adds to the grotesque- 
ness of its api)earance. Like the native 
cats, the jiouch in the bandicoots 
opens backwards; it is furnished 
with eight teats, but not more than 
two young are usually produced at 
a birth. 

The striped-backed bandicoot is 
not infrequently adopted as a house- 
hold pet, in spite of its notorious 
garden depredations. When thus 
domesticated, it appears to be caj>able 
of developing a strong attachment for 
its owner. One that was owned by 
friends of the writer especially attached 
itself to the lady of the house. It was 
acquired when quite young, having 
escaped from the pouch of an adult 
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LONG-NOSED AUSTRALIAN BANDICOOT. 

Bmdicoota, altbongh kifor, haire aomawhat the appaaimnoe of abiawt. 
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KABBIT-BANDICOOT. 

The largeet of the handiooots ; aboat the Rise of a rabbit* 


[Mil/brd^on-Sea, 


female which the dogs had killed, and 
being then about the size of a mouse. 

It speedily learned to laj) milk, and 
throve on a diet of bread and mw 
potato. As it grew larger it was ''f 
allowed the run of the house, and 
also of the garden, but habitually 
returned to the sleeping-quarters 
selected by itself, and represented by 
the woolly depths of its mistress’s 
work-basket. In this haven of rest 
it slept all day, scolding and sna))})ing 
at any intruding hand. Towards dusk 
it would waken uj) and bustle about 
in a most energetic manner, with the 
air, in fact, of having an immense 
amount of business to transact witliin 
the very shortest limits of time. Its 
first dart was always towards a corner 
where a supper of bread-and-milk 

and potato was usually placed. This meal discussed, its evening’s occupation commenced 
of scampering around tlie room and over every accessible article of furniture. Nor was it 
shy of climbing up and resting for a few seconds on the shoulders of its human friends, 
being alw’ays, however, in too great a hurry to jirolong the visit. Finally, as with all pets, 
“Coota,” as lie was familiarly named, came to an untimely end — not a cat, however, on 
this occasion, but, if rumour whisjiers true, through over-indulgence in a too liberally furnished 
meal of custard pudding. 

Tlie flesh of this and other species of bandicoots is est?cmed for food both by the natives 
and the white settlers in Australia. It is noteworthy of the banded variety, more es})ecially, 
that the skin adheres so tightly to the flesh that its removal is a matter of some considerable 
difficulty. When full growm, this species measures as much as 18 inches in total length, 
and is little inferior to a rabbit with regard to the amount of good meat it provides for 
the larder. 

The Pouched Mole. 


A still more essentially insectivorous marsu[>ial is represented by the little mammal 
discovered only a few years since in the wild sandy wastes of Central Australia. In form 
and habits it so nearly resembles the familiar Kuropean mole that the title of the Pouched 
Mole has been very suitably given to it. At the same time, wdth rejprd to its remarkable 
organisation, it constitutes the sole representative of its peculiar family group. The first 
suspicions of the existence of this singular little animal w’ere raised by the observation of 
peculiar sinuous three-lined tracks at irregular intervals on the surface of the sandy regions it 
inhabits. 

After a long quest, with the aid of the aborigines, the first specimen w(^ discovered 
reposing under a tuft of coarse jK)rcupine-grass. A further investigation elicited tn'e fact that 
its burrowing proclivities were much less pronounced than those of the ordinary moles, the 
little creature progressing alternately over the surface of the sand, and then ploughing its 
way, for several feet or yards, two or three inches only beneath the surface. All efforts 
to preserve examples of this marsupial alive for longer periods than three or four^ days 
proved abortive ; for though the remains of ants and other insects were found within its 
viscera, it refused to feed upon the living supplies that were provided for it. In, fact, tlie 
animal itself apparently ran the greater risk of being eaten. 
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The colour of the pouched 
mole is for the most part 
light fawn, varying in parts 
to golden yellow. One of 
its most conspicuous features, 
as illustrated in the accom- 
j)anying photographs, is the 
abnormal size of the third 
and fourth toes of the fore 
limbs, their peculiar scooi)-like 
character proving of eminent 
service to the animal in 
its customary sand-burrowing 
habits. 


Photo hit A, S. Umlland dr tSon*. 

roUCIlKI) MOLK. 

This nniiiial i« of n ]>ale goltien*rtiil colour, niid iilMiiit 5 incheH long. It HiietulH iinwt of itM 
.inie burrowing, which It can do with great rajridity, in tiio sand ot the Australian de«*rt^ in 
learch of insectn. 


^ ^ Tiik Tasmanian Wolf. 

The remaining family of 
the Australian marsupials 

constitutes a ])arallel to the 

carnivorous order of the higher 
. mammalia, all its members 

t fi inches long. It siiends iinwt of its , . i n i 

1 the sand of the Australian deserts in being lliore or ICSS liesh- 

eaters, and having their 
dentition modified with relation to such habits. One 
of these (the Tasmanian Wulf, or Tkjku of the colonists, 
better known to zoologists as the Thylacine) is an animal 
of considerable size. Its dimensions equal those of a wolf 
or mastiff, with which the contour of its body and more 
especially that of the head very nearly correspond. In 

common with tlie true dogs, the thylacine hunts its 
prey by scent. This is well attested to by the following 
inciilent, as related by eye-witnesses. While camping out 
among the hills in Tasmania their attention was attracted 
very early one morning by a brush-kangaroo hojqiing jiast 
their fire in an evidently highly excited state. Some ten 
minutes later up cantered a she thylacine with her nose 
down exactly on the track, evidently following the scent, and 
in another quarter of an hour h(*r two cubs came by also 
in the precise track. While not very swift, the Tasmanian 
‘•tigers” possess immense staying jiower, and will keep up 
a long, steady canter for many hours on end. Acjciistomed 
in its primitive state to run down and prey upon the 
kangaroos, wallabies, and othcT weaker marsupial mammals 
indigenous to the regions it inhabits, the Tasmanian wolf 
sjieedily acquired a jiredilection for the irnjiorted flocks of 
the settlers, and jmjved almost as destructive to them as 
its Old World namesake. To clieck its ravages, a price 


Photo hff ir. Sanillr.Ktni, F.Z.S., Mt/joi'd^on-Hra, 
UNDKll SUBFACE OF POUCHED MOLE. 
Notice the iibnormal Mizu of the third and fourth 
om of tfats fore linilM, and tbeir peculiar aooofi.iike 
ih»iie. 


was put ujjon its head by the Tasmanian Government; 
and this measure, in conjunction with the rapid advances 
towards the complete settlement of the country which 
have been accomplished within later years, has compassed 
this animal’s extermination in all but the wildest and 
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most inaccessible mountain districts. The colour-markings of 
this animal are somewhat striking, the grey-brown tints which 
characterise the ground-hues of the body and limbs being 
varied by a series of dark bands traversing the butt^)cks, these 
being widest in this region, and continued forwards to the 
middle of the back. A somewhat similar cross-stripe i)attern 
of ornamental ion occurs in the relatively small member of the 
same family described later on as the Banded Ant-eater. 

Exam] lies of the lasmanian wolf have frequently been on 
view at the Eegent’s Park (lardens, a very fine young male 
specimen being at i)resent located in the marsupial section. 

Within a few weeks of its arrival it W’as on excellent terms 
with its keeper, though, owing to its somewhat imj)erfect sense 
of vision during the daytime, it was apt to sna]) somewhat 
jiromiscuously at those attem])ting to cultivate its close ao 
(juaintanceshij). That a bite from its formidable teeth is not 
to be lightly risked will be made abundantly apparent by a 
glance at the successful yawning pose photograph secured of 
this example by Mr. Medland, and here reproduced. Although the thylacine is at the 
j)resent time entirely limited in its distribution to Tasmania, it occurs in the fossil state 
on the Australian mainland; wliile, singularly to relate, the remains of a closely allied fi)nn 
have within recent years been unearthed in I^atagonia. This circumstance, hiken in conjunc- 
tion witli the fact that many other fossil tyi)es witli Australian and New Zealand affinities 
have been discovered in the same South American strata, has strengthened the sii])position 
maintained by many zoologists that in bygone ages a vast Antarctic continent, sj)reading 
through the areas now occupied by the Sontliem Indian and Pacificj Oceans, temporarily united 
the now distinct lands of South America and Australasia. 



Photo by L, M&Uamly F.Z.S.t ForUi FiadUejf, 
TASMANIAN WOLF. 

This ]»hot»{;rai>h hIiowr the gnsat width of 
^))e of this ferocious animal. 




Tiik Tasmanian Devil. 

Next in size to the thylacine, but possessing a more unenviable notoriety for the 

uncompromising sulkiness and . ,, . _ ... 

savagery of its disposition, 
is the animal wliich, in virtue 
of the aforesaid qualities, is 

known by the title of the ^ 

Tasmanian Devil. In shape 
and dimensions this marsu])ial 
carnivore somewhat resembles 
a badger; but the head is 
abnormally large, the masseter 
muscles which control the 
action of the powi^rful jaws 
monopolising a very consider- 
able share of the face area. 

The limbs are short and also 
very powerful, the front paws 
being w’ell adapted to its 
burrowing habits. There is 
some slight variation in the 
colours of this marsupial 
Apollyon; and, as the 



Photo bff L, Mtdtand, [Forth Finehtey. 

TASMANIAN WOLF. 

In thU photogruph are shown nearly all tho chief oharocteristio imints of the Tasmanian wolf. 
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aphorism runs concerning 
his sable namesake, he is 
not always so black as he 
is painted. More or less 
or in fact mostly black he 
always is, but there is 
usually a redeeming thread 
or jmteh of white upon his 
coat. This may take the 
form of a small star-like 
sj)ot only on the front of 
its chest, which not infre- 
quenl ly extends to a narrow 
crescent-shaped luuid or line 
continued round the neck 
almost to the shoulders. 
One or more supplementary 
sj)ots of w’hite may also be 
developed upon the flanks 
and hindquarters. 

The destructive ])ro- 
pensities of the Tasmanian 
devil, wherein the farmers’ sheep and poultry are concerned, are in no way inferior to those of 
the Tasmanian wolf, and in conseejuence of their former much greater abundance the havoc 
these animals committed was the more serious. Placed, like the last-named type, under 
Government ban, these native devils have, in comparison with the earlier days of colonisatioxi, 
very considerably ceased from troubling, and with the ever-progressing march of settlement and 
civilisation will jirobably be altogether exterminated at a no very distant date. A bag of no 
less than 150 of these marauders, in the course of one winter, was recorde<l from an ujdand 
sheep-station some twenty or tliirty years ago. In common with the thyhwine, it has been 
observed that the Tasmanian devil has a marked predilection for prowling along the seashore 
in search apjmrently of crabs, fish, or any acceptable flotsam and jet sam that may be cast up 
by the w’aves. 

Examples of this most unamiable of mammals were brought in alive on several occasions 
to the Hobart Museum during the writers residence in Tasmania, but in all cases obstinately 
resisted every attempt towards the establishment of a friendly footing. Their ultimate 
relegation to the specimen-cases wa.s, under the circumstances, unattended by any very 
poignant manifestations c^f regret. A fact brought into ])rominent notice during subsequent 
post-mortem investigations was the extracmlinary extent to which these animals are infested 
with vermin. Possibly this circumstance is to a considerable extent accountable for the creature’s 
unconquerable irritability. The experiment as to whether a course of disinfecting treatment, 
by baths or otherwise, would not conduce towards the tximing of this native devil, where all 
other applied methods have failed, would at all events be worth the trial. The bath pure 
and simple is a wonderful sojjorific for unruly temjiers. As most schoolboys know, a ])ail of 
water, from which the jiatient is withdrawn when a watery grave is apparently inevitable, is 
an unfailing specific for the taming of mice and other “small deer.” The writer’s experience 
with a villainously savage cat which one night fell incontinently into an uncovered cistern, and 
was rescued by him at almost the last gasp, will not be readily forgotten. That cat, though 
still a vixen to the ordinary members of the household, forthwith attached itself affectionately 
to its rescuer, and would sit for hours awaiting his arrival on the doorstep when the business 
of the day was over. Other fierce creatures, including the Tasmanian devil, would possibly 
prove amenable to the judicious application of the water cure.” 



TASMANIAN DEVIL. 

A small, bnt stout and ix>werful uniniHl, very destructive, and absolutely untamable. 
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The Native Cats. 

The animals common in Tasmania and throughout the greater portion of the Australian 
Continent, and familiarly known as Si*ottei) or Native Cats, and to zoologists as Dasyures, 
enjoy also an unenviable reijutation for their depredations among the settlers’ hen-roosts. To 
look at, these native cats are the most mild-mannered and inoffensive of creatures. Actually, 
however, they possess the most bloodthirsty proclivities, and may be aptly compared in their 
habits to the stoats, weasels, polecats, and other Old World carnivora. There are some five known 
species, the largest being equal to an ordinary cat in size, and the smaller ones about half 
these dimensions. All of them are distinguisiied by their sj)otted j)attern of ornamentation, 
su(!h spots being white or nearly so, and more or less abundantly sprinkled over a darker 
background which varies from light grey to chocolate-brown. In the commonest form, represented 
in the accomjianying photograph, the ears and the under surface of the body are also often 
white. No two individuals, howexer, are to be found precisely alike in the pattern of their 
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SrOTTKI) DASYUKKS, OK AUSTRALIAN NATIVE CATS. 

ThU siiocieB is mther umaller than aii ordinary^iwil «vt. AH tbe dasyui-e* are aboml in then habito, and very destructive to birde. 


markings. The dasyures differ from the two preceding types, the Tasmanian wolf and the 
devil, in being essentially arboreal in their habits, living by day and breeding, as the majority 
of the Australian opossums, in the hollow gum-tree trunks, from which they emerge at nightWl 
to seek their food. This, in their naHve state, when hen-roosts are not accessible, consists 
mainly of birds and such smaller marsupial forms as they can readily overpower. 

The Pouched Mice. 

The so-called Pouched Mice represent a group of smaller-sized carnivorous mammals which 
have much in common with the dasyures, but are devoid of their sijotted ornamentation. 
None of them exceed a rat in size. They number about twelve or fourteen known specie^ 
and are distributed throughout the greater jart of Australia and New Guinea, and extend 
thence to the Aru Islands. They are said not to occur in the extreme north of the 
Australian Continent. The writer, however, obtained an example of the brush-tailed siiecies, 
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here illustrated, from the neighbourhood 
of Broome, in tlie farthest north or 
Kimberley district of Western Australia. 
This specimen, wliich was caught alive 
in a rat-trap, exhibited astonishingly 
jjotent gnawing powers, almost succeeding 
one night in eating its w'ay through the 
wooden box in which it was tomiK)rarily 
confined. The habits of tliis sj)ecios are 
omnivorous, and chiefly akin to those of 
the ordinary rats, it being accustomed 
to i)rowl round the out-buildings at 
night, picking up any unconsidered trifles 
in the way of food that may lie left 
unprotected. 

Many of the smaller members of 
this tribe are no larger tlian mice; and 
in one form, known as tlie Jkkiioa 
l^orciiED MorsK, inhabiting Queensland 
and New South Wales, the hind limbs 
are abnormally prolonged* and the animal 
j)rogresses by leai)s and bounds, after 
the fashion of tlie true jerboas, or its 
nearer relatives, the ordinary kangaroos 
and rat -kangaroos. 

Thk Banded Ant-Eater. 

One of the most interesting from the 
zoologist’s standiK>int, and tlie last on 
our list of the Australian marsupials, is 
the little creature, limited in its habitat 
The Banded Ant-eafek, with reference 
to its strijied ornamentation and ant-e^ating habits, is tlie name by whi(*li it is usually chronicled 
in natural history works. In size and shape, excejit for its more jiointed snout, its squirrel- 
like aspect is certainly somewhat striking. Like the true ant-eaters of the Edentate Mammalian 
Order, it, liowever, jiossesses a long protrusile tongue, with which it is accustomed in a similar 
manner to lick up the ants which constitute its main ffMid-suiqdy. 

The most interesting biological jieculiarity of this animal is the abnormal develojiinent 
of its teeth. These number as many as from fifty-two to fifty-six, and exceed the dental 
formula of any other known existing marsupial. The usual colour of this interesting little 
animal is a warm chestnut-brown, banded transversely over the Imck with whit>e, these stri])es 
being widest and most conspicuous over the hindqimrters. This sornew'hat paradoxical marsujiial 
liossesses no pouch, the young, when first born and attached to the nipples in the manner 
characteristic of ordinary marsupials, being covered over and concealed among the longer hairs 
that clothe the abdominal region. In the dasyures, or native cats, jireviously described, the 
[louch exists only in a rudimentary condition, its function being fulfilled by merely a few 
skin-folds ; while in the •• tiger ” and native devil the pouch, contrary to that of the kangaroos, 
ojjens backwards. 

In disposition the banded ant-eater presents a marked contrast to that of many of the 
preceding types. Caught in its native habitat, it does not attempt to bite, and soon becomes 
reconciled to captivity. The peculiar nature of its diet, however, militates against its being 
easily transix)ried over-sea firorn the Antifiodes. 
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imrsH-TAitiED porenED mouse, oii phascooalk. 
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The American Opossums. 


A 1 
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The little group of the 
American marsupials contains 
some three or four generically 
distinct types whose relation- 
ship with the Australian 
members of the order is in 
the direction of the dasyures 
and bandicoots rather than 
with the kangaroos and 
pLalangers. Included in one 
family, they are ])oinilarly 
known as Opossums, but differ 
among t hemselves very consider- 
ably both in a8j)ect and habits. 

The most remarkable among 
them is undoubtedly Ihe so- 
called Yapock, or Watkk- 

opossuM, an inhabitant of South America, and ranging in its distribution from Guatemala to 
Brazil. In both form and habits this animal so closely resembles an otter that it was referred 
by the earlier naturalists to the Otter Tribe. It tunnels holes in the banks of the rivers it 
freejuents, and feeds entirely upon fish, Crustacea, and aquatic insects. The feet, and more 
especially the hind ones, are distinctly webbed; the tail is naked, scaly, and non-prehensile ; 
and the fur is short and thick, as in the ordinary otters. The ground-tint of the fur is a 
light grey : this is diversified by a black or dark brown stripe that runs down the centre of 
the back, and expands over the shoulders, loins, and hindquarters into saddle-shaped patehes 
or bands of the same dark hue. 

Tlie Common or Virginian Opossum, while the only representative of the Marsupial Order 
found in the temperate latitudes of the North American Continent, has a very considerable 
range of distribution, occurring in ecpial abundance throughout the tropical regions of South 
America. In these warmer latitudes it differs to such an extent in the character of its 
fur and other minor points that it was for some time regarded as a distinct species, and 
was distinguished by the title of the Crab-eating Opossum. Biologists are, however, now 
agreed that the supposed species is only a local variety. As a matter of fact^ a very consider- 
able amount of variation in the colour and markings is found to exist among the individuals 
of the most familiarly known northern race. In form the animal may be suitably compared 
to a huge rat, nearly equalling a cat in size, with an abnormally large head and pointed 
snout. The tail is long, almost naked for the greater portion of its length, and pre-eminently 
l)rehensile. The fur is of a mixed chara<*ter, consisting of an undergrowth of a fine, close, 
woolly texture, through which protrudes a less dense scries of long bristle-like hairs. The 
colour of the fur ranges from black to white, and includes all varieties of intermixture. The 
face, more especially in the northern race, is usually much the lightest or altogether white, 
while in the tropical South American examples it is more often darker, or it may be 
completely black. 

The opossum, like the rat, is an omnivorous feeder ; and being of so much larger size, and 
possessiiig an insatiable appetite, constitutes itself a veritable pest to the fruit-grower, the 
agriculturist, and the poultry-fanner. In effecting its entrance to hen-roosts or other food- 
yielding enclosures, it exhibits an amount of cunning and pertinacity possessed by no other 
mammal. Caught red-handed in these depredations, it has recourse to stratagems which 
have won for it a reputation that has long since passed into a household word. Feigning 
death, or “playing ’possum,” is a game at which it is well known to be a past-master, but by 
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which it still frequently succeeds 
in hoodwinking the unwary, and 
so saves its skin. Discovered 
thieving, and receiving perhaps 
a haphazard but by no means 
disabling blow, it at once 
collapses, and with film-covered 
eyes and protruding tongue is to 
all intents and purposes dead. 
It may be kicked round the 
l)remises, and finally ])robably 
taken up by the tail and Hung 
ignominiously outside, without 
betraying vitality by even so 
much as a wink. But no sooner 
is the coast tlioroughly clear of 
the avenger than the stifteiied 
limbs relax, the eyes reopen, and 
Brer ’Possum trots off, as fresh 
as ever. Maybe it is the ripen- 
ing maize or the persimmon-jiatch 
that next engages his attention, and in either ease he walks in and feeds right rt)yally, 
laying up a goodly store of fat against the approaching winter months of scarcity. 

Away from human habitations the opossum is an essentially arboreal animal, living and 
breeding for the most part, like his Australian cousins, in hollow trees, and making excursions 
therefrom in all directions in quest of food, llis much-mixed natural diet may consist of 
tender shoots and leaves, and the wild grapes and the many other berri(*s and fruits the forest 
jiroduces. He craves, however, after a due admixture of animal i>abulum, and birds and their 
eggs, insects, lizards, and the smaller mammals furnish their quota to his ineTJu. Crustacea, 
such as crabs and the craytish which alKMuid in the American strenims and marshes, have an 
irresistible attraction for him; and it is on this account that, in the soutliern area of his 
distribution, where these Crustacea are so plentiful as to constitute his main diet, and his face 

is browned by the more glowing sun, he is known by tlie title of the (Va])-eater. 

Although fattening up against the winter, he, even in his most northern limit-s, does not 
hihernate, but may even be seen leisurely picking his way over the snow’, probably tracking 
some unfortunate squirrel to its lair, which in due time is located, dragged out, and 

devoured. While assimilating his meal of flesh or fruit, J^rcr ’Possum likes to have all four 

hands at liberty, his hind feet being also grasj)ers ; and so he twists his tail round a convenient 
branch, and, hanging leisurely enjoys his feast. The opossum, like the rat— to which 

it has in aspect and many of its habits been likened — is a most prolific breeder, as many as 
from six to sixteen young being comprised in the litter. When born, they are immediately 
transferred to the somewhat cajMicious jiouch, and remain there without venturing outside until 
they are about tlie size of an ordinary mouse. 

A third and very distinct type of American opossums is the one represented on 
page 380, which, from its mouse-like size and aspect, is commonly known as the MuiUNE 
Opossum. The most distinct feature of this little animal is that, though a genuine marsupial, 
it has no iKiuch, but carries its young on its back, the little creatures twining their tails 
round that of their mother, and so se(*uring a stable anchorage. Although thus loaded up and 
transformed for the time l)eing into a sort of combination jierambulator and feeding-flask, the 
bappy but anxious parent pursues the even tenor of her way among the tree-branches and 
thicket-growths with almost unalmted agility. This sjiecies, in common with Mehiam’s Opossum 
and the Woolly Opo.s.sim and several others which carry their young, to as many as a dozen 
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in number, on their 
backs, are denizens 
of tropical Soutli 
America. One of 
these, named the 
Philander Opossum, 
attains k) the some- 
what larger size of 
about 2 i'eel in total 
length, the long 
j)relienBile tail 
rejiresenting, how- 
ever, the greater 
moiety of these 
dimensions. 


The Selva. 


South America 
has one other mar- 
supial— the Selva 
— an animal wliieli, 
while ])ossessing the 
dimensions and 
much of the aspect 
of an ordinary rat, 
is remarkable as 
differing so materi- 
ally in the character 
of its teeth and 
other structural 
pohits that, it (‘an not 
be referred to any 
existing marsupial 
family. On the 
other hand, this ty|)e 
is found to coinc'ide 
in the above ])ar- 
ticailars wit li sp(^cies 
hitherto only known 
in the fossil state, 
and excavated from 
the same tertiary 
deposits in Pata- 
gonia which liave 
been productive of 
the distant ally of 
the Tasmanian wolf. 
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YOUNt^ OPOSSUM (NATURAL SIZE). 


This is oil interesting photograiili, iih it is reproduced life-size, and gives im excellent idea of the animal lu its 

imtivo hind. 


It is yet hoped by 

zoologists that the discovery of other interesting and jwssibly some supijosed extinct mammals 
may reward the thorough exploration of the vast South American forests. The capture in the 
flesh of some form allied to the huge ground-sloths, such as the Mylodon and Megatherium, 


is, however, now considered to he quite beyond the pale of possibility. 
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MONOTREMES, OR EGG-LAYINO 
MAMMALS. 

With this group or order of tlie Mam- 
malian Class we arrive, as it were, on the 
borderland between the mere typical Mammals 
and Reptiles. In tlie last group, that 
of the Marsupials, it was observed that the 
young were brought into the w'orld at an 
abnormally early and helpless ])hase of tlieir 
existence, and usually consigned, until able 
to see and walk, to a variously modified pro- 
tective j)ouch. With the Monotreines a yet 
lower rung in the evolutional ladder is reached, 
and we find that the young are brought into 
the outer world as eggs, these being in the one 
case de2)Osited in a nest or burrow’, and in the 
other carried about by the ]»arent in a rudi- 
mentary sort of pouch until they are hatched. 

The living rej)resentaf ives of this singular 
mammalian order are but few in number, being 
restricted, in ]K)int of fact, to only two distinctly 
difierentiated family ty])es — the Echidna or 
Porcupine Ant-eater, and the Platyi)U8. These 
monotreines, moreover, like the majority of 
the existing marsupials, are limited in their 
distribution to the Australasian region. The 
single sjiecies of the Platypus is only found 
in Tasmania and the southern and eastern 
districts of the Austnilian Continent, while the Echidna numbers some three recognised siiecies, 
two of which belong to Australia and Tasmania and the third to New Lfuinea. 

The Ec’hidna. 

The Echidna, Porccmne Ant-katkr, or ‘‘Porcupine,” as it is commonly called by the 
Australian colonists, would seem at first sight to represent an animal in which the characfters 
of the hedgehog and the common porcupine are interblended, the innumerable sjunes being 
longer than thohe of the former, but less in length than those of the last-named animal. The 
head, witli no externally visible ears and remarkable elongated beak-like snout, however, at 
once proclaims it to be altogether distinct from these. The animal has no teeth, and the 
tiny mouth at the termination of the beak-like snout simply constitutes an ai)erture for the 
extrusion of the worm-like glutinous tongue, wherewith, after the manner of the true ant-eaters, 
it licks up the inhabitants of the ants’ nests upon which it feeds. For tearing down the 
ants’ nests and obtaining its customary food, as also for its inveterate burrowing ])ropen8ity, 
the feet, and more especially the front ones, are provided with strong, blunt, and very j)owerful 
claws. The male animal is in addition armed on the hind feet with a peculiar suiiplementary 
spur, which is, however, still more consj)icuously developed in the jilatypus. 

Three distinct 8i)ecies of the echidna are recognised by zoologists. The one peculiar to 
the cooler climate of Tasmania is remarkable for its more slender spines, the much greater 
abundance of the long bristle-like hairs, and the thickness of the seal-brown under-fur, as 
compared with the typical Australian form. In North-west New Guinea the largest and most 
aberrant form is met with. Normally it has only three toes in place of five to each foot, 
the spines are very long and thick, the liody is deeper and more compressed, and the animal 
stands comparatively high upon its feet. 
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WOOLLY AMERICAN OPOSSUM. 

Thif animal is abont the Mise of a larfre moiiie. It carries its youn^ on 
its back, their tails being entwined round that of their {laroDt. 
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The writer, during his residence in Tasmania, had several examples of the local species as 
domestic pets. For the first few days they were very shy and untractable, burrowing , into 
the earth and seeking to escape, or presenting an impenetrable cheval de /rise of sharp- 
pointed spines t^) the hands that sought to caress them. After a short interval, however, the 
creatures became entirely reconciled to human society and the small amount of restraint to which 
they were subjected. They would follow their owner about the garden, or, flattening their 
bodies and spreading out their limbs to the greatest extent, lie basking in the sun close to 
where he might be seated. They also apiuirently appreciated being carried, slung across their 
owner’s arm after the manner of a lap-dog. Living in the near vicfinity of unreclaimed 
bush-land, it was found possible to keep these echidnas well supplied with their customary 
food; tliey were, in fact, i)ermitted to forage on their own account. Liberated amidst their 
normal surroundings, they would walk leisurely from one ant-hill to another, tearing down 
the side of it with their powerful front claws, and ai)proi)riatiiig its living contents with the 
greatest relish. It was observed, however, in this connection that the echidna paid attention 
entirely to the succulent white larvae and i)uj»al phases of the insects with which the inner 
chambers of the ant-hills are customarily crowded, and that adult ants, as they abounded in 
the tracts near at hand or elsewhere, were altogether neglected. In addition to this natural 
food these animals were sui)2)lied daily with a saucer of either well-softened broad or porridge 
and milk, for which they evinced a decided appreciation, assimilating this food dexterously, 
though somewhat slowly, with the aid of their long protrusile tongues. Allowed to wander 
about the house, they displayed a most inquisitive turn of mind, peering into every crevice, and 
climbing upon every accessible article of furniture. 

The echidna usually ])roduce8 only one egg at a time ; it is relatively small, not larger 
than a s])arrowV egg, but equally and obtusely rounded at l)oth extremities, and with a white 
leathery shell like that of a re])tile. For some time previous to hatching, this egg is carried 
in a skin-fold or rudimtmtary ]>ouch in the jiarent’s abdomen, much similar to that possessed 
by many of the marsui)ials. The young one is also retained in this pouch for some weeks 
after escaping from the egg. When finally leaving the i)ouch, it is between three and four 
inches in length, and the spines art' in an altogether rudimentary condition. 

Examjiles of the Australian echidna have on several occasions been “in residence” at the 
Zoo; while the Hon. Walter Rothscldld 
has been fortunate in keeping living 
specimens of both this and the very rare 
three-toed New Guinea variety in his 
admirably apiKjinted menagerie at Tiing. 

Tiik rLATYrus. 

The egg-laying mammal known as 
the I)UCK-«1LLE1) Flaiypus differs very 
essentially from the echidna both in 
aspect and habits. It is adapted espe- 
cially for an amphibious life, and for 
feeding on molluscs, worms, and insects, 
which it abstracts from the muddy bed 
or banks of the rivers that it frequents. 

The somewhat depressed ovate body is 
covered with short dense fur much re- 
sembling in colour and texture that of 
an otter. The tail is short and flattened 
like that of a beaver, but in place of 
being naked and scaly, as in that animal, 
is covered, on the upper surface more 
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j>articularly, with long, coarse, bristle-like hairs that intercross one another in all directions. 
Neither is this tail used, as with the beaver, as a mason’s trowel, it being simply subservient 
as a steer-oar. The feet are all four distinctly webbed, the membranes of the front feet in 
particular i)rojecting to some distance beyond the extremities of the claws, and so com- 
municating to these members a singular resemblance to the feet of a duck. The head of the 
platypus tapers oft* from the body without any conspicuous neck, and terminates in a most 
remarkable duck-like lieak, having at its base a supplementary membranous ferrule-like structure 
which would seem to serve the ])urpose of limiting the distance into which the beak of the 
animal is thrust into the mud during the (juest for its accustomed food, and at the same 
time protecting the creature's eyes. The mouth of the adult platypus contains no teeth, 
simply a few horny plates; but, singularly to relate, rudimentary teeth exist temporarily in the 
voung animals. These j»rovisional teeth, moreover, corres}K)nd in a marked manner with those 
of some ancient tyjies of mammals which occur as fossils in the tertiary deijosits of North 
AmcTica. The platypus, with relation to the obliteration of its teeth in the Jidult state, 
is regarded as a very exceptionally modified form and not as the immediate prototype of the 
ordinary mammals. 

The ])latypus is found in Tasmania and in the south and eastern districts of Australia 
only, being altogether unknown in tlie west and north. Heing especially shy and retiring, 
and to a large extent nocturnal in its habits, it is not frcujuently seen even in districts where 
it may be rather abundant. Tlie animal excavates burrows of so great a length as from thirty 
to fifty feet in the river-lwinks tliat it frecjuents, and at the extreme end of these burrows it 
constructs a loose nest of weeds and root-fibres, which it uses as its retreat, and also for the 
production of its eggs and young. There are invariably two entrances to these burrows, the 
one being under water, and the other usually opening into a tangle of brushwood at some 
little distance from the water’s edge. As many as from one to four eggs and young may be 
produced at a time, but two is the more genend numb(*r. From the first it would appear 
that the eggs and young are deposited and nursed in the nest, not being retained or carried 
about in a pouch, as observed of tlie echidna. 

The late Dr. George Bennett, of Sydney, New^ South Wales, has probably jilaced on reeord 
l.he most detailed account of the ways and life-habits of these remarkalde animals, though it did 
-lot fall to him to solve the rnucli-vexed question as to whether or not they were ovij»arous. 
This discovery, as applied also to the like phenomenon in the case of the echidna, was the 
mtconie within quite recent years of the researches of Air. Caldwell. After much indefatigable 

- exploration, in which he was ably 

assisted by the natives, Dr. Bennett 
obtained from the extremity of an ex- 
cej)tionally long burrow a motlier and 

l)air of half-grown young. The young 

_ ones survived several weeks, and 

proved most droll and interesting pets. 
In playful liabits they much resembled 
pupjdes, chasing and rolling one 
anothc*r over, and ])ret ending U) bite 
with their toothless bills. They were 
also much tiddicted to climbing every 
scalable article of furniture, including 
even a tall lx)ok-case, which they 
would negotiate by swarming” up 
behind it as a sweep climbs a chimney, 
with their backs to the wall and their 
feet against the back of the book- 
case. The sleeping and waking hours 
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that both tiiese and other exfiin[)les kept were observed to be very irregular; for while usually 
most lively and disposed to ramble after it grew dusk, they would at other times come out of 
tlieir own accord in the daytime, or iierhaiis one w'ould rarnlde about while the other slept.. 
When going to sleep, t hey would roll themselves up in a perfect ball, the head, tail, and limbs 
being closely folded over the abdomen. 

The food cpiestion ajipears to have presented almost insurmountable difficulties so far 
against the permanent acclimatisation of these interesting animals in any of our Eurojiean 
zoological gardens. At the Melbonrni' Zoo some considerable success was obtained by fencing 
off a small pond abounding with inst‘<‘ls and well-established water-jdants for their reception, 
and in this instance they had also the advantage of being brought s|)eedily and within a few 
hours of their capture to their new home. For their long voyage to Europe the provision of 
an adequate quantity of living inseifts or other aquatic organisms is a by no means easy task. 
They have, however, been known to thrive on broken-up river-mussels for the space of two or 
three w'eeks, and would probably have dom* so for a longer period. This material might easily 
be stored for their use on board ship. 

An incident concerning the natural ])redilections of the platypus that fell within the writer’s 
observation in Tasmania might also be utilised in their experimental transportation. At the 
trout- and salmon-rearing establishment on the river Plenty — of which the writer was at 
the time superintendent. — the platyjmses proved to be most destructive to the spawn both 
deix)sited in the hatching-boxes and upon the natural spawning-beds, or ‘‘ redds,” and they had 
in consequence to be systematically destroyed. This being the case, it is probable that they 
would be found to tlirive well on a diet consisting to a large extent of the preserved roes 
or spa\vn of any easily procurable fish— such as the Murray perch and cod— and of which 
adequate supplies might with facility be stored aboard ship. The admixture in all cases of 
a certain amount of sand or mud with their provided pabulum would appear to be essential 
for digestive purposes, such material being always found in considerable quantities in their 
stomachs when dissected. 
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4 distinguishing feature which the iU«le platypus Ahkites in common with the echnida is 
the jieculiar i^jur dev^lojwd on its iiind fcot it is in t;hig ease, however, much larger and 
sharpegr;. and ^ lieen -accredited aith aggressive functions and poSsopoUs jTOjierties. There can 
be little doubt,' however, that.they are normally used by the aninud only as clasping or retaining 
instruments 'durhig intercourse with the female at tlm ’breeding-season. At the same time, 
undoubted’ caAes .m iierseus receiving severe wanhdpfroiB these animals’ siturs liave been ])laced 
on record. One. suoh that feir within the writer’s cegnisanee ln^i)ened on the Murray Kiver, 
op the Victorian and New South Wales boundary, A young fisher-kd, on taking up his nets, 
found a half-dnnwned platyjtuis -eniaiigled in iliem, and. ‘wMlst disengaging it, it convulsively 
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Ul'CK-niU,El> PLATVl'Ua 

This curioug egg-layiof; mammal, tbu uiily rejirefwniative of ftg family, la majnly nocturnal in liabita. 


gripped his hand between the two spurs, the imints iienet rating dee^iiy into the flesh on either 
side. The result was a festering wound that refused to heal for many months, and for such 
time entirely deprived the lad of his u.se of that hand. 

The fur of the platypus, dressed so as to remove the outer and longer series of hairs, 
nearly resembles that of the fur-seal in both colour and texture, aAd as a rare local product is 
highly prized for the manuketure of carriage-rugs and other articles. . 

With the ^gg^laying Echidna and Platypus we terminate the MainBialian Series, and they 
pave the way to the tyjacal egg-laying animals w'hich follow. 
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